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“Any  Fool  Can  Go  Fast” 


By  now  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  read  what  Chicago 
Daily  News  Columnist  Sydney 
J.  Harris  wrote  last  summer  to 
a  young  sprout  who  thought  he 
could  drive  a  car.  It  was  an 
open  letter  in  Harris’  column, 
"Strictly  Personal.’’ 

Scores  of  newspapers  re¬ 
printed  it.  Auto  clubs,  safety 
groups,  insurance  companies, 
banks  and  numerous  other 
companies  published  it  in  trade 
journals.  Civic  clubs  made 
posters  of  it.  Safety  courts 
asked  permission  to  hand  it  to 
juvenile  offenders.  Schools  dis¬ 
tributed  it  to  students.  Even 
now,  more  and  more  organiza¬ 
tions  are  finding  new  ways  to 
make  use  of  it. 


Harris  makes  a  practice  of 
being  provocative,  but  he  says 
"this  is  by  far  the  biggest  vol¬ 
ume  of  reaction  in  my  ten 
years  with  the  column.”  Safety 
officials  say  it  is  the  most 
widely  reprinted  article  ever 
written  on  auto  safety. 


"STRICTLY 


PERSONAL’ 


STRICTLY  PERSONAL 


BY  SYDNEY  J.  HARRIS 

This  is  an  open  letter  to  a  boy,  about  18,  who  forced  me 
off  the  road  while  cutting  in  sharply  and  passing  me  on  a 
hill  yesterday  afternoon; 

Dear  Son:  You  may  think 
you  are  a  good  driver,  and  per¬ 
haps  you  are. 

But  I’d  like 
you  to  keep  in 
mind  that  most 
of  your  ‘‘skill- 
fur’  driving  is 
due  to  other 
motorists. 

Anybody  can 
whip  along  the 
road  as  fast  and 
as  carelessly  as 
you  were  going. 


■ABBIS 

’rhere’s  no 
trick  to  that— the  new  cars  are 
loaded  with  power  and  pickup 
—too  much  so,  I’m  afraid. 

Just  remember  that  it  was 
rrvy  alertness  that  prevented  an 
accident  on  the  hill,  not  yours. 
And  the  driver  who  was  ap¬ 
proaching  us  also  had  to  brake 
suddenly  and  swerve  in  order 
to  save  your  life  and  his. 

•  •  • 

IT  IS  NOT  your  courage  or 
dexterity  that  has  kept  you 
alive  as  long  as  this,  but  the 
prudence  and  politeness  of 
other  motorists.  You  have  been 
trading  on  our  good  will  and 
sense  of  self-preservation. 

1  wish  it  were  possible  to 
point  out  to  you  that  your 
kind  of  driving  is  nothing  but 
bad  manners  —  it  is  not 
heroic,  or  adventurous  or 
manly. 


Originating  in  the 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEW! 


Suppose  you  ran  down  a 
crowded  street,  pushing  people 
out  of  your  way,  knocking 
packages  out  of  ladies’  hands 
and  kicking  children  into  the 
gutter.  What  would  be  so 
heroic  or  manly  about  that? 

Nothing,  of  course.  'Then  why 
do  you  suppose  that  having 
2,000  pounds  of  steel  under  you 
makes  it  any  better?  ’There’s 
nothing  to  be  proud  of  in  driv¬ 
ing  fast— any  fool  can  do  that. 
It’s  a  form  of  cowardice  to 
threaten  other  drivers,  not 
courage. 

•  •  * 

SUPPOSE  you  beat  me  at  the 
getaway,  or  up  the  hill?  What 
does  that  prove?  Nothing,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  car  you  bought  is 
faster.  You  didn’t  make  it;  it’s 
a  commercial  product.  Anybody 
can  buy  one  like  it — and  any¬ 
body  can  drive  with  a  maniacal 
disregard  for  safety. 

So  don’t  take  any  pride  in 
your  deadly  accomplishment.  A 
real  man  is  considerate  and 
polite — and  takes  chances  only 
when  it  counts,  when  his  honor 
and  conscience  call  out  for  it 
On  the  highway,  most  of  all, 
it’s  easy  to  tell  the  men  from 
the  boys — for  the  men  have  to 
save  the  boys  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  foolish  and 
needless  bravado. 

Representatives: 
GENERAL  FEATURES 
CORPORATION, 

250  Park  Ave., 

New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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IS  OFFICIALLY 
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At  Richmond  Headquarters — 

The  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
BEFORE  Norfolk  annexed  Tanner's  Creek 
District  January  I,  1955,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  population  estimates . 


NORFOLK,  242,600 
RICHMOND,  241,000 


Adding  the  official  City  of  Norfolk  Survey  figure  of 
54,653  people  in  the  annexed  territory  gives  Nor¬ 
folk  a  total  population  of  .  .  . 


297,253 


Norfolk  also  has 
Virginia's  Largest 
Corporate  Total  . 


413.653 


Norfolk  . 297,253 

Portsmouth .  93,200 

South  Norfolk  ....  23,200 


.  .  .  and  they're  all  waiting  to  read  Your  Story  /n  .  .  . 


NORFOLK  LEDGER-DISPATCH  and  NORFOLK  VIRGINIAN-PILOT 

Represented  by  The  John  Budd  Company 
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...  in  north  central  Baltimore.  Every  home  in  this  block  of  Thirty-Seventh  Street  is  served 
by  a  Baltimore  Sunpaper  Carrier. 

This  block  is  located  in  census  tract  9-3.  According  to  the  1950  U.  S.  Census,  81%  of 
the  homes  in  this  tract  are  owner-occupied.  The  median  value  of  one-dwelling-unit 
structures  is  $9,296.  The  median  monthly  rent  is  $48.55. 


.1 


This  block  is  one  of  4,200  blocks  in  the  Baltimore  City  Zone  in  which  every  home  is 
served  by  a  Baltimore  Sunpaper  Carrier.  In  addition,  there  are  many  more  blocks  where 
all  but  one  or  two  homes  ore  served  by  Sunpaper  Carrier. 

It  is  this  '^affection''  for  The  Sunpapers  by  the  families  of  the  Baltimore  area  that  has 
made  possible  The  Sunpapers'  advertising  leadership. 


THE  SUNPAPERS  OF  BALTIMORE 


MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

Combined  daily  circulation  393,617  . . .  Sunday  313,072 

National  Roprosontativos:  Crosmor  A  Woodward,  Inc.,  Now  York,  San  Frantitto  &  lot  Angolot;  Scolaro,  Mookor  A  Scott,  Chicago  A  Dotroit 
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DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION 


The  significant  thing  is  not  how  much  market  is  covered 
by  a  certain  medium,  but  how  much  is  penetrated.  THE 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  has  unusual  depth  of 
penetration.  It  goes  daily  into  homes  of  better  than  average 
"spendable  income”— income  available  for  constructive 
spending  — where  the  MONITOR  is  eagerly  awaited  and  read 
with  extraordinary  thoroughness  and  receptivity. 

This  international  daily  newspaper  affords  pleasant,  pur¬ 
poseful  reading  for  every  member  of  the  family.  Its  coverage 
and  interpretation  of  world  news  are  unsurpassed.  Readers 
know  that  its  advertising  columns  are  wholly  reliable;  con¬ 
sequently,  these  men  and  women  act  upon  MONITOR  adver¬ 
tising  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Many  leading  retailers  have  told  us  that  the  customers 
who  most  often  ask  for  nationally -advertised  merchandise 
by  brand  names  are  MONITOR  readers.  Be  sure  this  news¬ 
paper  is  on  your  primary  media  list.  May  we  submit  a  planned 
advertising  program  in  the  MONTTOR  for  your  products? 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One,  Norway 
Street,  Boston  16,  Massachusetts. 

•SPEAKING  OF  DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION.  HERE  IS  WHAT  ONE  AD¬ 
VERTISER  SAYS:  "/  thought  you  would  like  to  know  how  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  cooperate  with  advertisers. 
There  is  no  guessing  about  it.  Results  are  definite.  They  all  seem  to 
be  glad  to  use  our  products  and  tell  their  neighbors  to  'go  do  like¬ 
wise’.  We  consider  the  Monitor  the  best  advertising  medium  we  use.” 


Christian 
!  Science 
Monitor 

tntm Daity  p^r 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michiitan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON.  W.  C.  2 :  Connaught  House. 
163/ 4  Strand 


Listen  every  Tuesday  night  to 

"THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  VIEWS  THE  NEWS" 
with  Erwin  D.  Canham,  Editor,  over  the  ABC  network 
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High  Speed  TTS 
Feasible  If  Requested 

To  THE  Editor:  There  has 
been  some  misinterpretation  of 
my  remarks  at  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Mechanical  Conference  in 
regard  to  high  speed  Teletsrpe- 
setters.  Your  story  (Oct.  23) 
indicated  that  my  feeling  was 
that  there  wasn’t  likely  to  be 
much  publisher  interest  in  high 
speed  Teletypesetter  transmis¬ 
sion.  Actually,  I  thought  that 
my  whole  talk  was  quite  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  praise  of  what 
this  high  speed  transmission 
could  do  and  the  bulk  of  the 
talk  concerned  the  experimental 
use  we  made  of  this  equipment 
on  stock  table  reception.  I 
thought  I  had  gotten  across 
that  I  feel  that  there  was  a 
very  great  future,  particularly 
in  the  West  and  Middlewest, 
for  publishers  to  use  this  equip¬ 
ment  on  stock  tables. 

Also,  I  feel  that  if  publishers 
would  get  together  and  ask  for 
it,  it  would  be  entirely  feasible 
to  work  out  high  speed  Tele¬ 
typesetter  stock  transmission 
for  afternoon  papers  either  in 
full  or  abbreviated  form.  This 
would  be  entirely  feasible  if 
enough  publishers  desired  the 
service  so  that  making  up  the 
transmission  tape  could  be 
worked  up  in  a  number  of  seg¬ 
ments  and  the  table  transmitted 
over  a  number  of  wires  simul- 
taneou.sly.  There  is  nothing 
technical  to  prevent  this  very 
helpful  use  of  the  new  device 
if  publishers  will  ask  for  it 
from  the  Associated  Press  and 
the  Teletypesetter  Company. 

The  only  questionable  refer¬ 
ence  I  remember  making  in  my 
talk  was  with  respect  to 
whether  or  not  high  speed 
transmission  would  be  of  any 
particular  use  to  publishers  on 
transmission  of  straight  news 
stories  which  by  and  large  can 
now  be  transmitted  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  slow  speed  wires  as  fast 
as  they  are  written.  However, 
even  here  I  pointed  out  the 
possibility  that  when  we  knew 
all  the  costs  there  might  be  a 
worthwhile  saving  on  wire  time 
charges. 

The  ANPA  and  the  Boston 
Herald  Traveler  working  with 
Teletypesetter  people  and  the 


telephone  company  put  a  lot  of 
time  and  money  into  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  trial  of  this  high 
speed  Teletypesetter  equipment 
and  it  would  be  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  if  the  public  somehow  got 
an  impression  that  we  here 
who  tried  it  out  in  our  oflSce 
didn’t  think  much  of  it. 

William  Baumruckbr  Jr. 
Business  Manager, 

Boston  Herald  Traveler 

Voice  of  Experience 

To  THE  Editor:  A  sugges¬ 
tion  that  60%  of  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  editorial  and 
business  side  of  newspapers 
were  college-trained  quite  sur¬ 
prised  me.  (E  &  P,  Dec.  4.). 
To  my  mind  newspapermen  can¬ 
not  be  trained  behind  a  school 
desk.  Undoubtedly  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  makeup  or  the  business 
angle  can  be  adequately  cover¬ 
ed,  but  the  bloodhound  instinct 
which  is  in  every  newspaper¬ 
man  worthy  of  the  description 
cannot  be  put  there  by  any 
college  professor. 

Does  the  U.  S.  editor  prefer 
a  diploma  or  experience? 

Keith  Bunting 
4,  Summerhill  Road, 

Saffron  Walden, 

Essex,  England. 
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Country  correspondence  in 
the  Mountain  Home  (Idaho) 
News:  “Well  Monday  means 
everyone  goes  to  school  and 
others  go  to  work.” 


• 

Cutline  in  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader:  “Some¬ 
times  it  was  a  little  more  than 
a  policeman  could  do  to  keep 
traffic  from  unsnarling  at  the 
busy  intersection.” 

• 

Cutline  under  Rose  Bowl 
picture  in  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch :  “Joe  has  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  Buckeyes’ 
most  loyal  roosters.” 


The  pro-McCarthy  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel  reported: 
“Senator  McCarthy  will  be 
guest  of  horor  at  a  testimonial 
banquet.” 


Yol.  88.  No.  1,  January  1,  1965.  Eklitor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Eistate  is 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  February  by  the  Editor  A 
Publidier  Co..  Inc.,  1476  Broadwray,  Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York  86, 
N.  Y.  Reentered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
under  the  act  of  March  8,  1879.  Anniul  subscription  86.60  in  United  States  and 
possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $10.00,  Printed  by  Seott  Printinx 
Go.,  Jersey  City  7,  N.  J. 
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No.  34  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 

{Ifs  more  than  a  wish...ifs  a  promise) 


That’s  right.  Our  wish  for  a 
Happy  New  Year  is  more  than 
just  a  greeting;  it’s  a  promise. 

Believe  us,  that  isn’t  holiday  egg¬ 
nog  talking.  It’s  a  simple  state¬ 
ment  of  fact. 


For  the  word  from  Hollywood  is  that  the  new 
pictures  coming  up  in  ’55  are  even  better  than 
the  notably  fine  films  that  have  been  entertaining 
the  American  people  for  the  last  several  months. 


And  if  that  doesn’t  mean  happiness  for  a  lot  of 
people  we  don’t  know  what  does. 


do  good  work  when  you  know  a  big  slice  of  your 
work’s  rewards  is  not  going  to  be  gobbled  up 
for  taxes. 

And  then  there  has  been  still  another  shot  in  the 
arm — nothing  less  than  the  well-authenticated 
fact  that  the  novelty  of  television  has  worn  off 
and  people  are  going  back  to  the  movie  theatres 
for  their  entertainment.  It  was  inevitable,  of 
course,  that  this  should  happen  sooner  or  later, 
but  our  researchers  tell  us  the  movement  back  to 
the  theatres  has  been  going  on  now  for  some 
time.  Incidentally,  we’re  glad  to  note  that  several 
newspapers  have  remarked  on  this  significant 
development. 


There  is,  of  course,  a  good  reason  for  this  pleas¬ 
ant  state  of  affairs.  Several  good  reasons,  in  fact. 

One  you  can  chalk  up  to  the  public’s  support 
of  good  pictures.  As  a  result  of  the  increased 
patronage  of  the  good  pictures  released  last  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall,  people  in  the  studios  have  become 
more  confident,  more  ready  to  try  new  and  big¬ 
ger  things.  This,  as  you  might  suppose,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  higher  quality,  greater  variety. 


Added  up,  these  encouragements  apparently  in¬ 
spired  the  workers  in  the  studios  to  new  heights 
of  achievement.  At  any  rate,  from  what  we  have 
seen  of  the  coming  pictures  we  can  understand 
why  everybody  in  the  studios  is  so  excited. 

Yes,  1955  looks  like  a  vintage  year  for  the  movies. 

And  that  means  happiness  for  everybody. 


Another  big  help  has  been  the  reduction  in  the  So,  once  more . . .  Happy  New  Year !  This  time 
Federal  admission  tax.  Seems  it’s  much  easier  to  it’s  for  sure ! 


TAc  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 
1)01  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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★  ★  ★ 


It’s  a  long,  long  way  from  the  pig  to  the  crisp  bacon 
on  yom*  breakfast  plate.  What  originally  comes  from 
the  hog  isn’t  what  you’d  call  bacon  at  all— not  at 
first,  anyway.  Bacon  requires  lots  of  "post  graduate” 
work  before  it’s  ready  to  cook. 


1  The  first  step  is  to  select  the 
"side”  that  can  be  made  into 
the  kind  of  bacon  you  like.  Then 
the  "side”  is  trimmed  and 
sq  uared  carefully  into  the  proper 
shape  by  a  skilled  workman. 


2  Next  comes  the  curing.  Every 
one  of  America’s  hundreds  of 
bacon-making  packers  has  his 
own  special  curing  formula. 
Gives yow  lots  of  flavors  to  choose 
from. 


3  Then  it’s  hung  on  "Bacon 
Tree”  racks  and  moved  into  the 
smokehouse,  where  smoke  from 
special  wood  gives  it  the  haunt¬ 
ing  fragrance  that  brings  your 
family  boundingintothekitchen. 


5  Finally,  the  slicing  machine 
shaves  it  off  in  uniform  slices 
(about  10  slices  per  second). 
Wrappers  pack  it  neat  and 
pretty;  and  the  shipping  de¬ 
partment  starts  it  off  to  you. 


^  After  it  comes  out  of  the 
smokehouse  your  bacon  is 
chilled.  Then  it’s  "formed”  into 
just  the  right  shape  so  the  slices 
come  out  nice  ana  even,  the  way 
you  see  them  in  your  store. 


6  Surprise  you  how  many  steps  | 
there  are  from  porker  to  packer 
to  breakfast  table?  Yet  bacon  is 
only  one  of  hundreds  of  proc¬ 
essed  meats  prepared  in  modem 
packing  "kitchens”  every  day. 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 
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1935  Flashes! 

r OOLS  OF  THE  TRADE  adorned  a  Christmas  tree  in  the  city 
room  of  the  Beaumont  Enterprise,  inspired  by  City  Editor  Bob 
Packwood’s  experiments  with  colored  flash  bulbs  as  ornaments. 
Other  staff  geniuses  helped  by  dipping  some  bulbs  in  chads, 
the  little  circles  punched  out  of  Teletypesetter  tape.  Some  glit¬ 
tered  with  lead  filings  from  the  routing  machine  in  the  stereo¬ 
type  room.  Pink  and  blue  mats  were  rolled  into  a  scroll  and 
hooked  with  paper  clips.  A  garland  of  copy  pencils  connected 
by  cellophane  tape  festooned  the  festive  boughs.  Bobbing  from 
one  twig  was  an  eraser  on  the  end  of  a  paperclip  chain.  A  pub¬ 
licity  picture  of  Harpo  Marx  in  angel  pose  and  garb  crested 
the  treetop. 

— The  Empty  Stocking  Fund  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
(Madison)  was  aided  by  sale  (35c)  of  an  84-page  paper-bound 
volume,  **It*8  Really  Round,”  by  Publisher  Don  Anderson,  de¬ 
scribing  his  recent  around-the-world  tour.  ...  IncidentaUy, 
George  Brunetti,  an  advertising  artist  for  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
has  published  a  booklet  of  40  illustrations,  ”The  Bawl  Game,” 
narrating  a  blessed  event  from  the  suffering  father’s  viewpoint. 
.  .  .  And  Glen  W.  Perrins,  news  editor,  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner,  has  devised  one  solution  to  the  comic  book  problem 
by  writing  a  book  for  juveniles,  “Sunshine  Animal  Stories” 
(Caxton  Printers,  Ltd.,  Caldwell,  Idaho). 

— The  late  Josephus  Daniels,  later  to  become  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Ambassador 
to  Mexico,  shared  his  troubles  with  his  readers  when  he  wrote  in  the 
Kinston  (N.C.)  Free  Press  in  1882  (still  timely  as  we  greet  1955):  "A 
man  may  borrow  money,  steal  from  a  widow,  discount  his  whiskey  bill 
or  nip  a  prayer  book  from  a  dying  heathen  and  still  have  some  chance 
of  pardon;  but  when  he  swindles  a  poor  printer  out  of  his  bill,  we  think 
the  devil  has  such  a  firm  grip  on  his  pantaloons  that  repentance  and  for¬ 
giveness  are  utterly  out  of  the  question."  .  .  .  Something  unusual  in 
press  previews  was  the  one  for  the  Ford  Motor  Company's  Christmas 
Fantasy  show  in  the  Ford  Rotunda,  Dearborn,  Mich.,  with  the  entire 
families  of  all  editorial  members  of  the  media  from  the  Detroit  area 
invited. 

★  ★  ★ 

‘‘BOY!!!’’ 

Blessings  on  thee,  copyboy. 

Editorial  pride  and  joy. 

With  thy  wondrous  leaden  feet 
And  thy  matching  leaden  seat. 

Taking  copy  to  and  fro 

You  should  have  moved  an  hour  ago. 

With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face — 

Vanishing  without  a  trace 

Hours  on  end  has  brought  it  there. 

While  some  editor  wonders  where 
All  the  copyboys  are  gone. 

Truly  a  phenomenon. 

With  thy  red  lip  redder  still 
(A  quickie  at  some  bar  and  grill). 

Let  the  million-dollared  ride. 

Deals  you  pull  off  on  the  side. 

Petty  cash  you  can  accrue. 

Soon  will  make  you  wealthy,  too. 

Prince  thou  art.  The  rewrite  man 
Only  is  pedestrian. 

Though  you  want  so  longingly 
To  be,  some  day,  just  like  he. 

From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy, 

I  was  once  a  copyboy. 

— Irving  Fang 
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The  New 
Diversified  Utica 


Brunnar  Mfg.  Co. 
Horrocks-lbbotson  Co. 

Bostert  Co.  (Div.  of  Timkon 
Detroit  Axle  Co.) 
Savege  Arms  Co. 


Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 


Utica  Cutlery  Co. 
International  Heater  Co. 
Utica  Radiator  Co. 
Flagg-Utica  Corp. 

Hart  &  Crouse  Corp. 

Utica  Structural  Steel,  Inc. 


General  Electric  Co. 


C.  A.  Durr  Packing  Co. 
American  Emblem  Co. 
Foster  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
Oneita  Knitting  Co. 

Utica  Duxbak  Corp. 

Gold  Medal  Packing  Co. 


Bendix  Aviation  Corp. 


Mutual  Boxboard  Co. 
Winship  Co.,  Inc. 
Skenandoa  Rayon  Corp. 
Partlow  Corp. 

D.  B.  Smith  &  Co. 

Utica  Products,  Inc. 


Utica  Drop  Forge  &  Tool  Co. 


Utica  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
Commercial  Travelers  Insurance  Co. 
Utica  Box  Co. 

Divine  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp. 

Sitroux,  Inc. 


Utica’s 

^^New  Diversification 
is  Working! 


Just  fine!  Latest  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
figures  show  that  among  all  upstate  New 
York  large  cities,  Utica  is  third  highest  in 
percentage  increase  of  Bank  Debits — most 
recent  3  months  1954  vs.  1953.  And  in 
1953  same  period,  it  was  showing  the  largest 
gain  in  the  State. 

Nothing  beats  Bank  Debit  figures  in  re¬ 
flecting  business  activity,  payrolls,  sales, 
current  buying  power. 

So  the  New  Diversified  Utica  is  your  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  business  NOW. 


Utica  Observer-Dispatch 

Evening  &  Sunday 

Utica  Daily  Press 

Morning 


Members:  The  Gannett  Group 

Represented  nationally  by  J,  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  Inc. 
New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 


ff 
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Two  cases  that  show  that  advertisers  are  just  like  people— human: 


Happens  every  day.  Success  makes  some  people  happy,  other  people  sad.  But  sad  or 
happy,  they  love  it.  That’s  why  advertisers  love  The  New  York  Times  Magazine. 
It’s  the  one  magazine  that  adds  the  success  factor -sales -to  any  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  schedule,  and  at  a  cost  that  doesn’t  raise  your  treasurer’s  eyebrows,  or  rob 
your  baby’s  bank. 

Easy  to  figure  why:  it’s  delivered  exclusively  every  week  with  The  New  York 
Times,  America’s  Biggest  Sunday  Advertising  Medium,  into  more  than  1,200,000 
homes,  stores  and  offices  all  over  the  country.  It  concentrates  where  sales  are 
concentrated  —  in  New  York  and  other  metropolitan  markets  of  highest  sales 
potential.  It  works  both  sides  of  the  counter.  It  pulls  consumers  into  stores.  It 
pushes  merchandise  out  of  stores.  It  sells  anything  and  everything-from  'round 
the  baby  diapers  to  ’round  the  world  cruises. 

If  you  don’t  happen  to  know  The  New  York  Times  Magazine-it’s  possible— 
we’d  like  to  send  you  a  copy  or  two.  And  we  think  you’d  like  to  hear  some  of  the 
advertising  successes  it  has  scored— some  of  them  are  almost  fabulous.  Why  not 
get  in  touch  with  us?  In  New  York,  we’re  at  LAckawanna  4-1000;  in  Chicago  at 
RAndolph  6-3300. 

She  Neto  fork  Sinter  jHlaQaBine 

•xclusively  every  week  with  The  New  York  Times,  America's  Biggest  Sunday  Advertising  Medium 
Advertising  offices  also  in  Boston,  Detroit,  Miami,  Los  Angeles,  Son  Francisco 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


(2tltarldie  Bought 

By  Knight  for  $7,000,000 


James  L.  Knight,  Personal  Friend 
Of  Curtis  Johnson,  Is  Publisher 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Charlotte  Observer,  with  a  morning  edition  of 
134,000  circulation  and  a  Sunday  edition  of  nearly 
142,000  copies,  became  a  Knight  Newspaper  this  week. 

Announcement  of  the  sale,  at  a  price  of  $7,000,000, 
to  the  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co.  was  made  Dec.  30 
by  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Johnson,  who  has  carried  on  with 
the  Observer  since  her  husband’s  death  in  1950. 

James  L.  Knight,  brother  of 
John  S.  Knight,  became  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Ob¬ 
server  but  he  emphasized  that 
present  personnel  will  continue 
to  operate  the  paper.  Mr. 

Knight,  a  summer  resident  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  last  15 
years,  is  general  manager  of 
the  Miami  Herald  and  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  parent 
group,  Knight  Newspapers,  Inc. 

John  Knight  on  Board 

The  Charlotte  Observer  ac¬ 
quisition  marks  the  first  ex¬ 
pansion  move  by  James  Knight 
“on  his  own.”  John  Knight 
heads  the  other  properties  and 
will  serve  only  as  a  director  of 
the  new  Observer  company. 

The  Observer’s  local  competi¬ 
tion  is  furnished  by  the  Char¬ 
lotte  News,  evening  daily  of 
about  70,000  circulation,  of 
which  Thomas  L.  Robinson  is 
president  and  publisher. 

Sale  of  the  Observer  to  the 
Knights  included  the  Obsei-ver 
Transportation  Co.,  a  subsi-  ~ 
diary  which  handles  circulation  ^ 
distribution. 

In  relinquishing  the  active 
control  which  her  husband  ¥ 
started  with  his  purchase  of  the  t 
paper  in  February,  1916,  Mrs. 

Johnson  cited  a  desire  to  be 
relieved  of  the  heavy  responsi¬ 
bilities  entailed  in  the  guidance 
of  a  metropolitan  newspaper.  P 

She  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  Knights  “will  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  character  of  the  ^ 

Observer  in  a  mannner  of  which  6 


John  S.  Knight 

President  of  Knight  Newspapers 
will  serve  as  director  of  Charlotte 
Observer. 


Knight 

{Continued  from  page  7) 


South.  It  has  grown  tremen¬ 
dously  in  the  era  of  the  South’s 
growth  and  yet  has  retained 
the  Old  South  charm  and  tra¬ 
dition,  especially  magnificent  in 
old  churches,  and  in  church  and 
educational  influence. 

“The  industrial  development 
of  the  Piedmont  Carolinas 
served  by  the  Observer  is  the 
highest  concentration,  by  far, 
in  the  South,  and  it  has  diver¬ 
sified  amazingly  since  the  last 
world  war,  with  plants  of  all 
kinds  of  industries  not  related 
to  textiles.” 

The  Observer’s  roots,  he 
noted,  go  back  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  are  deep  in  the  soil 
of  the  Carolinas. 

“Assuming  the  direction  of 
such  a  newspaper  is  indeed  a 
solemn  trust,”  Mr.  Knight 
stated.  The  late  Curtis  John¬ 
son  was  a  close  personal  friend. 

Mrs.  Johnson’s  Statement 

The  statement  by  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  said,  in  part: 

“The  Observer  has  always 
been  considered  a  public  trust 
by  its  owners.  Today  owner¬ 
ship  passes  to  the  Knights  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  signally 
successful  as  publishers,  as 
employers  and  as  community 
builders. 

“Their  record  in  four  cities 
shows  that  they  operate  local¬ 
ly-managed  newspapers  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  interests  of  those 
cities.  This  is  insurance  that 
the  Observer  will  continue  to 
be  an  outstanding  newspaper 
in  the  Carolinas,  with  its  tra¬ 
ditions  sustained,  its  growth 
keeping  pace  with  our  rapidly 
developing  area. 

“Charlotte  is  on  the  verge  of 
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becoming  a  great  city.  I  am 
confident  that  the  new  owners 
will  preseiwe  and  strengthen 
the  character  of  the  Observer, 
at  the  same  time  make  it  met¬ 
ropolitan  as  Charlotte  becomes 
metropolitan.” 

Although  his  Charlotte  con¬ 
nection  marks  the  first  time 
James  Landon  Knight  has  of¬ 
ficially  had  the  title  of  pub¬ 
lisher,  he  has  performed  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  duties  for  years  in 
Miami.  He  has  followed  the 
principles  frequently  stated  for 
Knight  Newspapers  by  John  S. 
Knight. 

Busy  Man 

The  45  - year-old  son  of 
Georgia-born  Charles  L. 
Knight,  who  founded  the  Win¬ 
ston  (N.  C.)  Journal  in  1897, 
James  Knight  also  has  the  job 
of  president  of  St.  Lawrence 
Paper  Co.,  which  took  over  a 
rundown  New  York  State  mill 
a  few  years  ago  and  modern¬ 
ized  it  to  the  extent  that  it 
produces  100  tons  of  paper 
daily  and  runs  in  the  black. 

Mr.  Knight  has  had  a  lead¬ 
ing  role  in  boosting  the  news¬ 
print  industry  in  the  South 
and  he  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
new  production  techniques  on 
the  Miami  Herald. 

Although  Jim  Knight  strides 
briskly  into  his  office  at  the 
Herald  every  morning  at  7:30, 
and  puts  in  a  full  working  day, 
he  is  busy  in  many  other  fields. 
These  interests  include  numer¬ 
ous  social  organizations  and 
sportsmen’s  clubs. 

He’s  a  family  man,  too,  and 
when  he  takes  his  boat  to  sea, 
Mrs.  Knight  and  the  three  older 
daughters  are  usually  along  as 
crew  members  and  fellow  fish¬ 
ermen.  Only  the  4-year-old 
daughter  stays  home  from  such 
expeditions. 

He  finds  time  to  serve  as 
treasurer  of  the  Miami  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  which  operates 
station  WQAM,  and  treasurer 
of  the  Biscayne  Television 
Corp.,  which  seeks  a  TV  sta¬ 
tion  in  Miami. 

He  is  a  director  at  large  for 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

John  Knight  was  born  in 
Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  and  received 
his  newspaper  training  on  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  in  all 
departments.  After  World  War 
I,  in  which  he  served  overseas, 
he  rejoined  that  newspaper  in 
June,  1919.  He  became  manag¬ 
ing  editor  in  1924  and  held  that 
position  until  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1933,  when  he  became 
editor  and  publisher. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  of  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association. 


He  writes  with  equal  vigor 
on  domestic  and  international 
affairs  in  “The  Editor’s  Note¬ 
book,”  but  it  is  only  in  this 
weekly  column  that  John  S. 
Knight  expresses  his  personal 
viewpoint  in  his  newspapers. 

In  86th  Year 

The  Observer  was  established 
in  1869  and  therefore  will  ob¬ 
serve  its  86th  anniversary  in 
1955.  As  Charlotte  grew  into 
a  commercial  and  industrial 
center  and  into  the  largest  city 
in  the  Carolinas,  the  Observer, 
from  its  strategic  location  ex¬ 
panded  into  a  regional  news¬ 
paper,  its  circulation  covering 
much  of  the  territory  of  the 
Piedmont  section  of  the  Caro¬ 
linas. 

Under  the  editorship  of  the 
late  Joseph  Pearson  Caldwell, 
a  forceful  and  famous  editorial 
writer,  and  under  the  business 
administration  of  D.  A.  Tomp¬ 
kins,  successful  industrialist, 
the  Observer’s  influence  was 
given  both  width  and  depth. 
Other  well  known  editors  of  the 
paper  were  the  late  Col.  Wade 
Hampton  Harris,  editor  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  the 
late  Dr.  Julian  S.  Miller,  and 
James  A.  Parham,  managing 
editor  for  about  four  decades, 
now  in  retirement. 

Curtis  B.  Johnsen,  then  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Sentinel,  became  principal  own¬ 
er  in  1916  and  he  named  his 
associate  in  ownership,  the  late 
Walter  B.  Sullivan,  then  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record,  as  publisher  (E  &  P, 
March  8,  1916).  The  newspa¬ 
per’s  circulation  then  was  only 
12,986.  Mr.  Johnson  took  over 
active  direction  of  the  Observer 
and  moved  to  Charlotte  in  1924, 
when  he  sold  the  Knoxville 
Sentinel. 

Expansion  in  1950 

At  a  cost  of  $425,000,  he  con¬ 
structed  the  present  building 
in  1926  and  installed  an  80- 
page  press  in  1937.  An  addi¬ 
tion  was  built  in  1950  to  house 
a  new  10-unit  press. 

Mr.  Johnson,  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  died 
on  Oct.  7,  1950,  after  having 
published  the  Observer  for  34 
years.  After  the  Union  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  Mrs.  Curtis 
B.  Johnson  had  been  named  co- 
administrators  of  the  estate,  a 
will  was  found  naming  Mrs. 
Johnson  as  executor  and  the 
American  Trust  Company  as 
trustee. 

After  an  action  had  been 
carried  through  Superior  Court 
and  to  the  North  Carolina  State 
Supreme  Court  to  determine 


which  bank  was  to  administer 
the  estate,  the  American  Trust 
Company  became  executor  of 
the  estate  in  1951  and  turned 
over  57'^%  of  the  Observer 
Company’s  stock  to  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  and  to  three  nephews  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  George  L.  Lee, 
Sam  M.  Lee  Jr.,  and  Harry 
J.  Lee,  all  of  California. 

On  Aug.  1,  1951,  Ralph 

Nicholson  became  editor,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  of  the  Ob¬ 
server,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  be¬ 
came  chairman  of  the  board. 

He  was  then  publisher  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independ¬ 
ent  and  vicepresident  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily  Times. 

He  had  sold  the  New  Orleans  1 
Item  in  1949. 

Mrs.  Johnson  became  presi¬ 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  board 
and  took  over  management 
from  Mr.  Nicholson  on  Aug. 

12,  1953. 


^Junk  Mail  ’ 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


This  was  the  second  time  that 
the  noble  experiment  to  build 
up  third-class  revenue  proved 
too  unpopular  to  continue.  Post¬ 
master  General  James  A.  Far¬ 
ley  had  tried  it  during  the 
Roosevelt  Administration  and 
abandoned  it  as  a  failure. 

Recently  newspapers  all 
across  the  country  have  been 
sounding  out  public  opinion  on 
the  receipt  of  “junk  mail”  and 
there  has  been  an  overwhelming 
protest  against  it. 

Mr.  Summerfield  instituted 
the  system  Aug.  21,  1953  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  reducing 
the  huge  loss  in  handling  third- 
class  mail  and  of  providing  ad¬ 
ditional  service. 

“The  results,”  he  confessed, 
“have  not  satisfactorily  met 
these  objectives  and  the  only 
possible  solution  is  increased 
postage  rates  which  will  be 
sought  in  the  next  session  of 
the  Congress.” 

Mailers  had  the  privilege  of 
omitting  names  and  street  ad¬ 
dresses  from  circular  and  other 
mail  matter  and  using  the 
designations :  “Householder,” 

“Patron,”  “Box  Holder”  as  ad¬ 
dresses. 

Simplified  addressed  mail  will 
be  continued  on  rural  routes 
and  to  box  holders  at  post  of¬ 
fices  where  no  city  or  village 
delivery  service  is  available. 
This  service  has  been  in  ef¬ 
fect  since  October,  1934. 

Neither  does  the  decision  af¬ 
fect  the  delivery  on  city  or 
village  routes  of  “occupant” 
mail,  which  requires  a  street 
address. 
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rri  T  •  1  •  in  the  amount  of  $334,558.57 

lax  Liens,  ray  Llaims 

Una. 

TH  •llA  •  .T  A  TVT  Mr.  McKinnon  said  the  pub- 

rlled  Against  L.  A.  iNeWS  Hshing  compan/s  loss  position 

^  IS  an  asset  which  might  bring 

as  much  as  $500,000  to  be  dis- 
Los  Angeles  Dec.  28  of  some  150  major  and  tributed  among  creditors.  The 
The  Bureau  of  Internal  minor  creditors.  company  has  a  tax  carry-over 

Revenue  has  moved  in  to  sop  Mr.  McKinnon  did  not  reveal  Joss  of  about  $3,000,000,  he  said, 
up  most  of  the  liquid  assets  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  Times-  jf  the  company  were  purchased, 
the  suspended  Daily  News.  Mirror  Co.  for  the  paper’s  as-  he  explained  the  purchasers 
Paid  last  week,  after  Pub-  s®ts,  but  said  the  $380,000  rep-  could  write  off  against  these 
Usher  Clinton  D.  McKinnon  sold  resented  the  amount  paid  by  losses,  for  tax  purposes,  their 
the  newspaper’s  name,  circula-  the  'Times-Mirror  Co.  plus  first  $3,000,000  of  profit, 
tion  lists,  features  and  library  money  collected  from  accounts  a.  creditors  committee  of  the 
to  the  Times-Mirror  Co.,  was  receivable.  following  was  named:  Mr.  Levy, 

$188,000  in  personal  income  Unofficial  reports  said  the  representing  the  note  holders; 
taxes  against  employes  withheld  Times-Mirror  Co.  paid  $275,000  Richard  Ragland,  United  Press; 
by  the  newspaper.  the  name  of  the  Daily  News  George  Lobb,  California  Ink 

Mr.  McKinnon  and  other  of-  ^I'd  the  other  assets.  Co.;  George  Bodle,  Allied  Pnnt- 

ficers  of  the  corporation  could  sum  of  $11,500  was  turned  jng  Trades  Council;  Robert 

have  been  held  personally  lia-  ®^er  to  the  Daily  News  Em-  Rissman,  Los  Angeles  Newspa- 
ble  if  these  withholding  taxes  ployees  Federal  Credit  Union  to  pej-  Guild;  John  Colyear,  Coast 
were  not  paid.  cover  deductions  from  pay-  Envelope  Co.;  and  Hubert  F. 

At  the  same  time  the  govern-  checks  previously  for  Credit  Laugharm,  Credit  Managers  As- 
ment  filed  liens  for  $235,566.10  Union  savings  and  in  repay-  sociation. 
against  the  Stockholders  Pub-  ment  of  loans.  New  Jobs 

lishing  Company,  publisher  of  Other  payments  covered  pay-  jjj  meantime  the  Los 

the  paper,  for  unpaid  excess  deductions  for  employe  Angeles  Press  Club  and  the 

profits  taxes  for  the  years  1943,  purchase  of  Defense  Bonds,  and  Lgg  Angeles  Newspaper  Guild, 

1944  and  1945.  insurance.  A  totol  of  $10,509  employment  clearing  houses  for 

Other  tax  liens  filed  against  deposited  with  Jack  Rau,  former  News  employes,  re- 

the  company  in  the  County  attorney,  as  trustee  for  the  pay-  ported  only  minor  success. 
Recorders  office  bring  the  grand  ment  of  outstanding  checks.  A  dozen  editorial  employes 
total  of  taxes  claimed  to  Chairman  of  the  meeting  of  and  one  circulation  man  were 
$361,978.58.  creditors  was  M.  W.  Engleman,  known  to  have  found  other 

manager  of  the  adjustment  positions. 

Employes  Claims  bureau  of  the  Credit  Managers  jo  the  Los  Angeles  Times 

Also  on  file  against  the  pub-  Association  of  Southern  Cali-  went  Aaron  Dudley,  former  as- 
lishing  company  are  employe  fomia.  He  advised  the  creditors  gistant  managing  editor;  Ned 
claims  for  current  wages,  past-  to  refrain  from  any  independent  Cronin,  former  sports  editor; 
due  wages,  and  severance  pay.  action  which  might  result  in  and  reporters  Jack  Jones,  John 
Totals  of  these  claims,  filed  by  time-consuming  litigation.  Beckler  and  Nick  Vaccariello. 

employes  with  the  State  LabOT  $2.8  Million  Deficit  To  the  Mirror  went  Matt 


total  of  taxes  claimi 
$361,978.58. 

Employes’  Claims 


employes  with  the  State  Labor 
Commission,  are  expected  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $900,000. 


ne-consuming  litigation.  Beckler,  and  Nick  Vaccariello. 

$2.8  Million  Deficit  To  the  Mirror  went  Matt 

A  balance  sheet  of  the  Stock-  Weinstock,  colurnnist;  Gib 
Cn  Tn^  ««  Brush,  former  chief  photog- 


Included  in  the  estimated  holders  Publishing  Co.  Inc.,  as  lormer  cn.ei  pnovug- 

inciuaea  in  me  esiimatea  i  a  rapher,  Lupe  Saldana,  former 

$900,000  in  wage  claims  are  one  ^  » 802,2^  94  Biggest  columnist;  and 

week’s  current  salary  and  one  ®*KKest  Weeks  renorter 

week’s  salarv  deferred  bv  Guild  liability  side  was  reporter. 

^“trLffroL  l£t  Aoril  ow  “  »2W,353.-  .C.''“PP«  >•  '""“'r  '“P 

contract  irom  last  Apni  owea  editor,  is  joining  the  public  re- 

to  editorial  and  business  office  owner  identi-  ,  .  •  .  «  -  aircraft  com- 

emnloves  and  one  week’s  cur-  the  meeting  was  Ralph  lations  staff  of  an  aircraft  com- 

empioyes,  ana  one  weexs  cur  Davies  San  Francisco  oil  Ringer,  reporter,  is 

rent  wages  and  retroactive  pay  ^  ^  fT  i  ^  t  °  ioinintr  the  nublicitv  staff  of  a 

Spre»4»rMr.  Darie,,^fd  atPa-n-hip  company;  Jack  Cra- 

To  n,«t  part  of  theca  cur-  •PProalu.ately  SctTSSJiy”  L^C'lor” 

rent  obligations  the  paper  de-  p,’  ’  and  George  DeKoven,  reporter, 

nn^hifpH  with  tVip  ^tAtp  T  aKat*  v/Urrcnt  li3Diiivi63  W6rc  put  ,  «  .  ^  . 

Commission  approximately  $57,-  “ent  alsete  of  $452%T 80  wntrororganization.'*"  ^ 

000,  an  amount  sufficient  to  rent  assets  of  $402,061.80.  ^ 

meet  only  current  salary  and  Representatives  of  labor  „  ,  ^  p.. 

unions  pointed  out  that  the  Herbert  taorey  Hies 
A  spokesman  for  the  Labor  balance  sheet  did  not  list  their  Washington 

Commission  said  the  current  back  wages  above  Herbert  Corey,  82,  who  had 

wages,  normally  to  have  been  fbose  covered  by  the  money  won  fame  as  a  World  War  I 

paid  Dec.  22,  would  not  be  paid  deposited  with  the  State  Labor  battlefield  correspondent,  and 

“for  some  time,’’  probably  not  Commission,  retroactive  wages,  later  as  a  magazine  writer  and 
before  the  middle  of  January.  accrued  vacation  pay,  and  sev-  author,  died  Dec.  28,  following 
^  ^  ,  erance  pay.  a  stroke.  He  was  an  Asso- 

Creditors  Meeting  Fixed  assets  of  the  publishing  ciated  Press  correspondent  cov- 

The  $380,000  worth  of  pri-  company,  buildings  and  equip-  ering  World  War  I  and  was 
ority  claims  paid  by  Mr.  Me-  ment,  were  estimated  at  $393,-  said  to  be  the  only  accredited 

Kinnon  immediately  after  the  930.32.  Mr.  McKinnon  said  newsman  who  covered  the 

paper  was  suspended  were  de-  these  assets  were  largely  cov-  fighting  on  both  sides,  in  all 
scribed  in  detail  at  a  meeting  ered  by  first  mortgage  bonds  sectors. 
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‘Substantial’ 
Earnings  Gain 
Made  in  1954 

Los  Angeles 
A  “substantial”  increase  in 
earnings  of  the  Times-Mirror 
Co.  was  reported  to  company 
employes  at  their  Christmas 
party  Dec.  23  by  Norman 
Chandler,  president. 

Mr.  Chandler  said  the  com¬ 
pany  will  gross  $72,500,000  in 
1954  as  against  $16,000,000  20 
years  ago. 

That  figure  represents  the 
income  of  the  six  divisions  of 
the  company,  the  Times,  the 
Mirror,  KTTV,  the  Times-Mir¬ 
ror  Press,  the  Investment  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  Publishers  Paper 
Company.  Times-Mirror  Co. 
now  owns  67%  of  the  paper 
company,  Mr.  Chandler  said. 

“It  is  gratifying  for  me  to 
report  that  the  over-all  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  Times-Mirror  Co. 
will  be  substantially  larger  than 
during  1953,”  he  said. 

The  increased  profits  will  en¬ 
able  the  company  to  add  $260,- 
000  to  the  employes  Profit  Shar¬ 
ing  Trust.  This  will  bring  the 
total  in  the  employe’s  fund  to 
more  than  $2,000,000,  he  said. 

Some  time  in  January,  he 
said,  some  700  employes  will 
share  a  $170,000  dividend  pay¬ 
ment  from  the  fund. 

Mr.  Chandler  said  studies 
are  underway  to  increase  em¬ 
ploye  welfare  benefits  by  way 
of  health  insurance  and  other 
such  plans. 

“It  remains  my  ambition  and 
desire  that  the  Times-Mirror 
Co.  shall  always  lead  the  pro¬ 
cession  in  its  employe  benefit 
program,”  he  said. 

• 

Printers  Strike, 
Paper  Continues 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
The  Tuscaloosa  News  con¬ 
tinues  to  publish  regular  edi¬ 
tions  despite  a  strike  of  its 
union  printers  on  Dec.  17. 

A  picket  line  has  been  on 
duty  at  the  News  office  since 
the  first  day  of  the  strike. 

Buford  Boone,  publisher  of 
the  News,  said  the  development 
came  after  unsuccessful  nego¬ 
tiations  on  a  new  contract  with 
the  local  union  of  the  ITU. 
The  dispute  centered  over  the 
union’s  demand  for  a  wage  in¬ 
crease.  The  present  contract 
expired  on  Aug.  20,  1954.  The 
printers  were  receiving  a  wage 
scale  of  $2.25  per  hour  for  a 
38-hour  week. 


AP  Wirephoto,  20,  Heavy  Schedule 

Billed  for  TV  Show 


That  20-year-old  wonder  boy 
of  20th  Century  journalism — 
Wirephoto— will  perform  on 
television  Sunday  night,  Jan.  2, 
as  a  guest  star  on  Ed  Sullivan’s 
Show  (CBS-TV  network). 

Already  saluted  on  its  20th 
anniversary  in  a  Christmas 
Day  glamor-piece  written  by 
Saul  Pett  of  AP  Newsfeatures, 
Wirephoto  will  share  the  spot¬ 
light  on  TV  with  Photofax,  the 
latest  thing  in  the  Associated 
Press  service  to  video  stations. 

Wirephoto,  which  became  a 
branch  of  AP  service  to  news¬ 
papers  officially  on  Jan.  1,  1935 
— at  about  2  a.m.  New  York 
lime — is  a  system  of  transmit¬ 
ting  photos  by  leased  telephone 
circuits.  Negatives  must  be 
darkroom-processed  at  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end.  Photofax  delivers 
finished  prints  with  text. 

‘Pulitzers’  on  Stage 

On  the  Ed  Sullivan  hour,  A1 
Resch,  AP’s  general  newspic- 
ture  editor,  will  emcee  a  pic¬ 
ture  transmission  with  the  help 
of  Harold  Carlson,  chief  of  the 
AP  laboratories  who  set  Wire¬ 
photo  in  motion,  and  Murray 
Becker,  chief  photographer.  Al¬ 
so  on  hand  for  personality 
treatment  will  be  Frank  (Pap¬ 
py)  Noel,  who  won  a  Pulitzer 
prize  for  photography  in  1943, 
and  Max  Desfors,  a  Pulitzer 
winner  in  1951. 

If  there’s  a  major  news  break 
on  Sunday,  the  chances  are  that 
AP  will  show  off  Wirephoto 
at  its  best. 

When  Wirephoto  bowed  as  a 
regular  service  at  the  beginning 
of  1935  the  first  package  of  pic¬ 
tures  to  its  39  subscribers  in  25 
cities  included:  A  Chinese  New 
Year  celebration  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  scenes  from  the  Rose 
Bowl  game  between  Alabama 
the  Stanford,  pretty  girls  on 
the  beach  at  Miami,  and  a  plane 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  Adi- 
rondacks. 

500  on  Network 

In  the  case  of  the  plane  pic¬ 
ture,  it  had  taken  newsmen 
three  days  to  get  to  the  iso¬ 
lated,  snowbound  wreck  spot 
and  come  out  again.  Negatives 
were  flown  by  AP  to  New  York 
and  prints  moved  on  Wirephoto 
appeared  in  newspapers  around 
the  country  within  a  matter  of 
hours. 

For  10  years  before  AP  mem¬ 
bers  agreed  to  install  Wire¬ 
photo,  newspapers  had  speedy 
picture  transmission  via  a  sys¬ 


tem  offered  by  American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Co.  Pic¬ 
tures  received  in  this  manner 
would  cost  from  $15  upwards 
apiece,  depending  on  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sending  center. 
This  system  was  abandoned  in 
1933. 

Today  AP  Wirephoto’s  net¬ 
work  extends  over  25,000  miles 
of  wire  and  links  more  than  500 
newspapers  and  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

As  related  by  Saul  Pett,  the 
story  of  Wirephoto  began  with 
Kent  Cooper’s  excitement  over 
a  Bell  Laboratories  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  an  improved  picture 
transmission  system  in  the  de¬ 
pression  days  of  the  early 
1930s.  Though  he  figured  it 
w'ould  cost  $1,000,000  a  year  to 
operate  successfully,  the  AP’s 
executive  director  urged  the 
membership  to  blaze  the  new 
trail  of  pictorial  journalism. 

Strong  Opposition 

“The  strongest  opposition,’’ 
says  the  historian,  “came  from 
AP  members  who  had  their 
own  rival  picture  services.  All 
sorts  of  charges  were  made — 
that  the  AP  management  was 
trying  to  pour  money  into  an 
expensive  impractical  scheme ; 
that  the  AP  had  too  little  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  picture  field; 
that  A.  T.  &  T.  was  trying  to 
foist  obsolete  equipment  on  the 
press  service;  that,  even  if 
Wirephoto  worked,  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  members  would  not 
benefit. 

“The  fight  reached  its  climax 
at  the  AP  annual  meeting  in 
April,  1934.  After  long  and  in¬ 
tense  debate,  Wirephoto  was 
approved  by  a  heavy  majority. 

Portable  Equipment 

“And  early  on  Jan.  1,  1935, 
before  white-tied  New  Year  cel¬ 
ebrants  and  shirt-sleeved  staff 
members,  before  radio  announc¬ 
ers  and  newsreel  cameras,  the 
sending  cylinder  in  New  York 
began  to  rotate. 

“This  was  the  beginning  of 
an  operation  that  grew  every 
year.  The  old  fear  that  the  net¬ 
work  would  prove  too  expensive 
for  small  and  medium-sized  pa¬ 
pers  proved  groundless.  Today, 
they  make  up  a  sizeable  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  receiving  Wire¬ 
photo. 

“Only  one  major  problem  re¬ 
mained  after  that  beginning  in 
1935.  Wirephoto  needed  ma¬ 
neuverability.  Within  a  year. 


The  White  House  will  be 
a  prolific  source  of  news  for 
the  next  month,  with  four 
Presidential  messages  to 
Congress  already  scheduled 
and  others  likely  to  be  in¬ 
cluded.  The  calendar  shows: 
State  of  the  Union,  Jan.  6; 
Tariff  and  Reciprocal  Trade, 
Jan.  10;  Budget,  Jan.  17;  Na¬ 
tional  Economy,  Jan.  20. 


AP  engineers  came  up  with  the 
answer :  A  small  portable 

transmitter,  no  bigger  than  an 
ordinary  suitcase,  which  could 
be  plugged  into  any  phone  line. 
The  first  of  these  went  into  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  Pittsburgh  flood  of 
1936. 

“Today  AP  Wirephoto  aver¬ 
ages  about  65  different  pictures 
a  day.” 

Other  press  services  have 
their  counterparts:  United 
Press  Newspictures  using  Tele¬ 
photo  and  International  News 
Photos  featuring  Soundphoto. 
They  also  have  facsimile  print¬ 
ers  that  deliver  pictures  and 
text  to  television  studios. 

• 

Navy  to  Confer 
Medal  on  Noel 

Frank  (Pappy)  Noel  received 
a  wonderful  Christmas  (Noel) 
present — news  from  Washing¬ 
ton  that  he  has  been  awarded 
the  Navy’s  Bronze  Star  Medal 
for  courage  under  fire  in  Korea. 

The  54-year-old  Associated 
Press  photographer  will  receive 
the  medal  from  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Charles  Thomas.  The 
date  of  the  ceremony  hasn’t 
been  set  yet. 

Mr.  Noel  was  captured  by  the 
North  Koreans  in  the  bitter 
fighting  of  November,  1950,  and 
was  released  in  the  prisoner 
exchange  of  August  1953. 

The  Navy  citation  accompany¬ 
ing  the  award  related  how, 
when  the  convoy  in  which  Noel 
was  riding  was  attacked  the 
night  of  Nov.  2r,  1950,  Noel 
“fearlessly  exposed  himself  to 
intense  enemy  fire  to  remove 
wounded  Marines  to  safe  posi¬ 
tions  and  to  procure  urgently 
needed  ammunition.” 

Captured  by  the  enemy,  Noel 
“displayed  indomitable  courage 
and  resourcefulness”  in  main¬ 
taining  morale  of  United  States 
prisoners  “in  the  face  of  pres¬ 
sures  exerted  by  the  enemy  to 
turn  the  prisoners  against  their 
country,”  the  citation  stated. 


Yule  Home 
Event  Spurs 
Realty  Sales 

Washington 

The  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  has  expanded  a 
Christmas  Home  promotional 
idea  which  was  tried  on  a  small 
scale  last  year,  and  the  results 
have  been  proclaimed  by  real¬ 
tors  as  truly  amazing. 

Last  year,  one  home  was 
used  as  a  Christmas  home.  It 
was  supplied  by  a  builder  and 
real  estate  broker,  and  furn¬ 
ished  by  a  dealer.  A  Christmas 
tree  was  supplied  from  which 
Santa  Claus  distributed  trinkets 
to  children  under  10  years  of 
age.  For  the  builder  who  sup¬ 
plied  the  house  it  developed  his 
second  largest  sales  month  in 
42  years  of  business. 

Eight  representative  houses 
were  selected  this  year,  in  areas 
that  provide  a  cross-section  of 
the  city  and  suburbs.  Builders 
and  furniture  men  again  coop¬ 
erated,  and  the  idea  was  tied  in 
with  four  special  Christmas  edi¬ 
tions,  the  last  of  which  runs 
Jan.  2. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the 
first  section,  one  of  the  builders 
alone  accounted  for  38  sales  on 
a  $17,200  house.  All  others  re¬ 
ported  good  crowds  and  both 
sales  and  potentials.  The 
crowds  have  grown;  so  has  lin¬ 
age — expected  to  run  to  50,000 
lines  of  paid  copy.  That  about 
doubled  last  December’s  linage. 

Meanwhile,  the  realty  men 
say  the  campaign  has  done 
much  to  lift  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son  from  the  level  of  “deadest 
period  for  home  sales  in  Wash¬ 
ington  or  any  other  city  in 
America.” 

• 

Help  for  the  Poor 

POTTSTOWN,  Pa. 

The  Pottstovm  Mercury 
raised  more  than  $2,500  in  its 
first  Christmas  fund  to  provide 
clothing,  fuel  and  food  for  75 
poor  families.  In  addition,  it 
distributed  more  than  3,000  toys 
which  were  contributed  by 
readers.  375  persons  were  the 
beneficiaries. 

Editor  Dies 

Buffalo,  N  Y, 

Burrows  Matthews,  61,  vice- 
president  and  editor  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier  Express,  died  Dec. 
30  in  Buffalo  General  Hospital. 
He  was  past  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 
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Shea  Leads  Wood 
To  Rapid  Growth 

By  Kay  Erwin 

W ITHIN  the  short  period  of  exactly  three  years  that 
he  has  headed  the  firm,  John  J.  (Ted)  Shea  has  in¬ 
creased  the  volume  of  sales  of  the  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corporation  to  the  highest  peak  in  Wood’s 
approximately  75  years  of  service  to  newspapers  of  the 
nation. 

The  company’s  two  largest  years  of  business  have 
been  the  last  two.  Sales  for  the  fiscal  year  that  ended 
last  June  30  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year,  it¬ 
self  precedent-setting,  by  42  percent. 


liyiiBil^  No.  1  of  a  Series 

ful  acceptance  and  we  have  sold 
the  first  allotment.” 

Mr.  Shea  looks  for  consist¬ 
ent  and  constant  improvements 
in  newspaper  machinery  but 
for  nothing  so  revolutionary 
that  it  will  antiquate  present 
equipment. 

Cost  Savings 

He  was  asked  about  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  additional  cost 
savings  in  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  of  newspapers. 

“I  think  that  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  is  close  to  reaching  its 
peak  and  that  daily  circula¬ 
tion  at  5  cents  or  10  cents  is 
about  all  the  tab  will  bear,”  he 
ronlipd.  “Tnpreased  coat  of  OD- 


John  J.  Sh«a 

Sizeable  installations  recently 
have  been  made  by  Wood  in  the 
plants  of  the  New  York  Dail^f 
News,  New  York  Times  and 
Rogers  &  McDonald,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  which  prints  a  number  of 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  news- 


Stocks  Are  Up 

Stocks  of  companies  which  do 
business  with  the  newspaper 
business  rose  to  new  highs  in 
the  past  year.  Following  is  a 
list  of  quotations  from  the 
stock  markets  on  some  active 


issues : 


1964 

1964 

Year 

High 

Low 

End 

Crown  Zellerbacb 

64 

84 

62 

Cm.  Zellerbacb  pfd 

106 

101 

104 

Dayatrom 

26 

ix^ 

4  26 

Dow  Chemical 

47%  881 

1  47% 

Eastman  Kodak 

72 

46! 

4  71 

Fairchild  Camera 

89  V 

i  20 

88 

General  Electric 

48t 

S  88 

Great  Northern  Pap 

79^ 

5  64 

78% 

Hoe  A  Co.  A 

18V 

i  10 

18% 

Interchemical 

40 

26 

89% 

Intnl  Paper 

88%  66 

87 

Intertype  Corp. 

88 

28 

86% 

Kimberly  Clark 

41%  83%  41 

Minn.  Min.  A  Mf*. 

90 

66 

89 

National  Lead 

68 

88 

62 

New  Jersey  Zinc 

44%  86> 

4  43 

Sun  Chemical 

18 

8' 

4  12 

St.  Law.  Corp. 

71%  38! 

4  71% 

Some  current  quotations  in 
Canada  on  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turing  firms — all  are  up  from 
a  year  ago — include: 

Abitibi  PftP  . . . .  26% 

AnK-Canadian  . .  88 

An*.  Nfld  . . . .  10 

Cons.  Paper  . . . .  61 

Great  Lakes  Paper  . . .  80 

Price  Bros  . 46% 


Revolutionary  Machine 

“We  are  keeping  pace,  profit- 
Mrise,  and  we  expect  that  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1955, 
will  be  the  largest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  company,”  admit¬ 
ted  Mr.  Shea,  when  asked  about 
Wood’s  progress. 

“We  have  been  constantly 
improving  and  perfecting  our 
equipment  in  the  last  two 
years,”  he  explained,  when 
asked  how  he  had  brought 
about  so  much  growth  in  such 
a  short  period  of  time.  “We 
have  set  up  a  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  department  for  the 
company.  During  the  last  year, 
we  completed  a  new  building  at 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  that  gives 
greater  space  to  engineering, 
research,  sales  and  business  ad¬ 
ministration. 

“We  have  completed  a  new 
and  re-designed  and  most  revo¬ 
lutionary  new  heavy-duty  Pony 
Autoplate  that  we  introduced  at 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Atlantic  City  last  June,” 
he  added.  “It  has  had  wonder- 


eration  must  come  out  of  econo¬ 
mies  in  the  operation  for  news¬ 
papers  to  remain  successful.” 

Newspapers  will  not  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  their  preeminence  in 
the  information  and  communi¬ 
cations  field,  Mr.  Shea  is  con¬ 
vinced. 

“There  will  always  be  a  place 
for  newspapers,”  he  asserted 
with  firm  conviction.  “Their 
chief  advantage  is  that  you 
can  read  them  at  your  conve¬ 
nience  anytime.  Television  and 
radio  advertising  is  complete¬ 
ly  lost  unless  you  happen  to 
catch  a  particular  product  in 
which  you  are  interested.  News¬ 
papers  are  so  far  out  ahead 
that  there  is  no  relative  com¬ 
parison  in  the  advertising  value 
of  the  various  media.” 

Wood  manufactures  presses, 
reels,  automatic  tensions,  au¬ 
tomatic  pasters  and  stereotype 
equipment  in  its  big  plant  at 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  which  employs 
500  men  and  women.  During 
World  War  II,  the  firm  con¬ 
tributed  substantially  to  war 
production. 


papers  and  engages  in  com¬ 
mercial  printing.  Large  instal¬ 
lations  of  reels,  tensions  and 
pasters  have  been  made  up 
and  down  the  West  Coast,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun  in  the  north  and  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
Press-Telegram  in  the  south. 
Another  b  i  g  reels-tensions- 
pasters  installation  was  for  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch. 

Most  daily  newspapers  in  the 
U.  S.  have  Wood  stereotype 
equipment  in  their  plants,  Mr. 
Shea  reported. 

Mr.  Shea,  a  smiling,  pink¬ 
cheeked,  white-haired,  heavy- 
set  man,  trim  in  double-breast¬ 
ed  blue  business  suit,  conserva¬ 
tive,  striped  necktie,  and  horn- 
rim  glasses,  was  interviewed 
in  his  executive  offices  on  the 
17th  floor  of  501  Fifth  Avenue, 
overlooking  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  across  the  avenue 
and  Times  Square  two  blocks 
away.  The  amiable,  friendly, 
easy-going  manner  of  the  man 
fools  the  casual  observer  wbo 
{Continued  on  page  46) 
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^Round  Their  Beats 

irp .  5  rr\  iTj  5 

lip  leases  reg 
On  Roosevelt  Line 


PENNY  PITCHERS— Thii  quarlaf  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  newsmen  didn't 
have  money  to  toss  away,  but  they  passed  the  time  pitching  pennies 
when  they  were  barred  from  an  executive  session  of  a  state  road  com¬ 
mission  investigating  committee  at  the  state  capitol.  Left  to  right: 
Dick  Sixemore,  United  Press;  Tom  Stimmel,  Associated  Press;  Tom 
Stafford,  Charleston  Gazette,  and  Bob  Mellace,  Charleston  Daily  Mail. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

When  Westbrook  Pegler  goes 
Roosevelt-baiting  up  Albany 
way  he  had  better  watch  out 
for  his  facts,  because  a  fellow 
Hearst  columnist  has  assigned 
himself  as  Public  Defender  of 
the  Roosevelt  name. 

Readers  of  the  Albany  Times- 
Union  have  been  enjoyi..g  the 
typographical  tiff  between 
“Peg”  and  “Tip”,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  the  bylined  C.  R.  Rose- 
berry. 

Pegler  reported  Nov.  10  that 
a  woman  had  sent  him  an  old 
circular  “advertising  C.  J. 
Roosevelt’s  infallible  boon  for 
victims  of  consumption  and  the 
liver  complaint”.  He  went  on: 

“The  relationship  of  C.  J. 
Roosevelt  to  my  late  Leader  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  estab- 
li^.  He  lived  in  Albany,  and 
there,  in  a  factory  three  stories 
high,  hard  by  the  lordly  Hudson, 
concocted  a  brew  of  buchu  and 
branchwater  he  claimed  was 
comparable  to  Lydia  Pinkham’s 
wonderful  compound”. 

Research  Report 

Roseberry  quickly  queried 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  She 
passed  the  inquiry  on  to  George 
E.  Roosevelt,  the  Wall  Street 
investment  banker  and  an  au¬ 
thority  on  the  family  tree.  He 
found  that  Cornelius  James 
Roosevelt  was  a  distant  cousin 
of  the  forbears  of  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent;  that  he  was  bom  in  New 
York  in  1820  and  died  in  Macon 
in  1880;  that  he  married  a  Mar¬ 
garet  Pruyn  of  Albany;  that 
they  had  seven  children,  the  last 
of  whom,  James  Pruyn  Roose¬ 
velt,  died  in  1947  at  the  age  of 
94. 

Albany  city  directories 
showed  that  C.  J.  Roosevelt 
lived  in  hotels  while  running 
a  patent-medicine  shop  in  that 
city  in  1844,  1845,  and  1846. 
No  trace  of  a  three-story  fac¬ 
tory  “hard  by  the  lordly  Hud¬ 
son”  could  be  found.  The  youth¬ 
ful  druggist  had  advertised  a 
long  list  of  the  popular  patent- 
medicines  of  the  day.  Roseber¬ 
ry  pointed  out  that  all  drug¬ 
stores  of  that  period  sold  the 
same  sort  of  remedies,  with 
the  same  exaggerated  claims, 
and  that  “C.  J.”  was  no  better 
nor  worse  than  his  competitor'- 
up  and  down  the  street. 

Pegler  fired  back:  “Mr.  Rose- 
berry  seems  to  share  the  theo¬ 


cratic  delusion  which  sanctifies 
as  a  holy  shrine  the  grave  of  a 
distinctly  mortal  politician  at 
Hyde  Park.  For  he  writes,  with 
arbitrary  indifference  to  obvious 
fact,  that  ‘there  is  nothing  in 
the  record’  of  this  tailboard 
quack  of  long  ago  ‘that  looks 
dishonorable’  ....  I  venture  to 
insist  that,  on  the  face  of 
things,  this  pioneer  mountebank 
of  a  classical  clan  of  such,  was 
a  swindler  imposing  on  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  thus  a  rogue.  The 
claims  of  miraculous  medical 
powers  which  he  set  forth  to 
acquire  the  earnings  of  the  sick 
poor  as  well  as  the  ill-got  prof¬ 
its  of  the  predatory  rich  were 
patently  false  and  fraudulent 
and  addressed  often  to  the  des¬ 
pair  of  the  dying.” 

1880  Editorial 

Pegler  said  he  was  willing  to 
admit  that  perhaps  no  such 
three-story  factory  as  was  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  circular  ever  ex¬ 
isted.  “As  like  as  not”,  he 
wrote,  “this  faker  boiled  and 
bottled  his  buchu  in  his  own 
kitchen  and  commissioned  some 
wan  consumptive  to  draw  him 
the  edifice  and  scenic  back¬ 
ground  of  a  couple  of  quarts  of 
his  therapeutic  hooch”. 

Roseberry  got  in  the  next 
lick  by  reporting  additional 
evidence  he  had  unearthed,  this 

Be  Good  Reader, 
Bellamy's  Advice 

Cleveland 
Paul  Bellamy,  editor  emer¬ 
itus  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  celebrated  his  70th 
birthday  anniversary  Dec.  26, 
and  in  an  interview  he  ad¬ 
vised  newspaper  men: 

“Read  intensively.  Read 
everything  you  can.  You 
can’t  know  too  much.  I’ve 
never  known  a  good  writer 
who  wasn’t  a  good  reader.” 

Plain  Dealer  editorial  per¬ 
sonnel  honored  his  birthday 
with  a  party  in  his  office 
Dec.  27.  The  following  night 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bellamy  held 
open  house  for  guests  at 
their  suburban  Bratenahl 
home  on  the  Lake  Erie 
shore. 


time  from  a  genealogy  of  the 
Pruyns,  one  of  Albany’s  aristo¬ 
cratic  Dutch  families.  The  rare 
book  turned  up  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Hamlin, 
who  once  cancelled  her  sub¬ 
scription  to  a  paper  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  because  it  ran 
Pegler’s  column,  and  who  nev¬ 
er  buys  the  Albany  Times- 
Union  for  the  same  reason — 
though  she  reads  it  when  a 
neighbor  calls  to  her  attention 
something  like  the  C.  J.  Roose¬ 
velt  case. 

The  genealogy  stated  that 
Cornelius  Roosevelt  was  left  an 
orphan  at  14,  went  to  work  in 
a  stove  store  in  New  York,  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  drug  business,  and 
later  studied  medicine. 

Roseberry  cited  an  editorial 
in  the  Macon,  Ga.,  paper  at  the 
time  of  Dr.  Roosevelt’s  death 
in  1880,  which  said:  “He  was 
a  man  of  modest  merit;  literally 
and  truly  a  gentleman:  That 
is  to  say,  to  the  courage,  forti¬ 
tude  and  constancy  of  a  hero 
and  martyr  he  added  the  ten¬ 
derness  and  delicacy  of  a  wo¬ 
man.” 

‘Guilty  of  SecontV! 

Cleveland 

One  “pool”  newspaperman, 
Sanford  Sobul  of  the  Cleveland 
News,  brought  to  the  press  of 
the  nation  the  verdict  in  the 
Dr.  Samuel  H.  Sheppard  mur¬ 
der  case. 

Doors  to  the  tiny  courtroom 
were  locked  when  the  jury 
buzzed  Judge  Edward  Blythin 
that,  after  five  days  of  delibera¬ 
tions,  they  had  reached  a  ver¬ 
dict. 

Mr.  Sobul,  veteran  police  re¬ 
porter,  was  the  one  newsman 
allowed  behind  the  doors  to 
hear  the  jury  announce  its  ver¬ 
dict.  When  he  heard  Judge 


Blythin’s  words,  he  (Sobul) 
bolted  for  the  door. 

“Bird  foreman,  guilty  of 
second!”  was  the  fiash  he 
shared  with  dozens  of  waiting 
newspapermen  in  the  halls  and 
at  telephones.  “Bird”  identified 
the  foreman,  James  C.  Bird. 

♦  * 

Headline  in  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal- American’.  Dorothy  Kilgal- 
len  Shocked;  Sees  Reversal  Pos¬ 
sible. 

Feel  Blue?  Try  Pink 

Indianapolis 

It’s  a  natural  reaction  for  a 
woman  to  rush  out  and  buy  a 
new  hat  to  bolster  sagging 
spirits.  But  not  Jeane  Jones 
Jell,  a  reporter  for  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times. 

Her  secret,  she  told  readers, 
was  to  get  her  hair  tinted  a 
copper  pink  color  called  Spark¬ 
ling  Burgandy. 

“This  was  better  than  a  new 
hat  for  curing  the  blues,”  she 
wrote.  “I  hadn’t  felt  so  gay 
since  my  first  formal  dance.  I 
was  sorry  to  see  it  wash  out.” 

More  Red  Faces 

Washington 

Regular  correspondents  didn’t 
do  well  on  election  outcome 
forecasting  and  now  they  have 
additional  worries:  Harold  V. 
Hamburg,  American  University 
student,  hit  the  House  results 
on  the  head — 28  more  Demo¬ 
cratic  seats;  and  he  was  only 
two  off  on  the  Senate.  He 
said  the  Democrats  would  pick 
up  three  in  the  upper  house. 

The  newsmen  have  them¬ 
selves  to  blame  for  this  em¬ 
barrassment.  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s 
Washington  Chapter  ran  the 
contest  in  area  schools  to  honor 
the  best  forecaster-student. 

(Continued  on  page  47) 
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CARTOONISTS’  REALITY  USHERS  IN  THE  NEW  YEAR 


■  HOULT  SiTTf#? 

■  __^7gC>/ 
Hf  Qi!^  To 


■HOLY  SMOKE' 

Whitman,  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 


THE  PROMISED  LAND 

Page,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 


SANTA'S  SHADOW 

Hubenthal,  New  York  Journal-Amarican 


most  recently  operating  the  New  York  World,  New  York 
Three  State  Farmer  Publishing  Post,  Washington  Post.  During 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  Maryland  as  editor  World  War  I  he  worked  under 
and  publisher.  George  Creel  on  the  Committee 

Mr.  Thiele  has  been  in  the  on  Public  Information.  During 
newspaper  business  for  many  World  War  II  he  was  priorities 
years  having  worked  for  the  supervisor  for  Wright  Aero- 

iiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiniiiiiin^ 

g  With  Ci  &  P  Since  iy47. 

Mr.  Chapman  has  been  in 
advertising  work  for  50  years. 
For  10  years  he  worked  for 
magazines  becoming  assistant 
advertising  manager  and  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  Everybody’s 
Magazine.  He  spent  a  year  as 
classified  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times,  nine  years  with 
the  New  York  World  where  he 
created  a  merchandising  de¬ 
partment  and  edited  a  house 
organ  called  the  World  Retail¬ 
er.  He  left  the  world  to  join 
the  staff  of  Batten,  Durstine 
and  Osborn  where  he  stayed 
10  years. 

In  the  last  15  years  with 
E  &  P,  Mr.  Chapman  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  whole  new  classifica¬ 
tion  of  Public  Relations  adver¬ 
tising  for  newspapers  and  for 
E  &  P.  He  has  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  selling  the  twin  ideas 
that  “Industry  must  tell  its 
story”  and  “To  tell  the  Public 
tell  the  Press.” 


Three  changes  in  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  advertising  sales 
staff  become  effective  Jan.  1. 

Lynne- 
’  wood  Celdon  of 

staff 

Southern  sales 

Henry  Thiele, 
who  has  been 
the  Southern 
Represent- 
ative  since  1948, 
is  joining  the  New  York  sales 
staff. 

Bertrand  L.  Chapman,  who 
has  specialized  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Public  Relations  ad¬ 
vertising  for  newspapers,  is  re¬ 
tiring  at  the  age  of  74  after 
20  years  with  E  &  P. 

Mr.  Celdon  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1922  with  the 
Gannett  Newspapers  as  a  Vet¬ 
erans  Bureau  Trainee  and  has 
had  both  news  and  advertising 
experience.  Subsequently  he 
worked  on  newspapers  in  Stat¬ 
en  Island,  N.  Y.,  Cumberland, 
Md.,  and  Columbia,  S.  C.  In 
1939  he  joined  Prudden,  King 
&  Prudden,  newspaper  special 
representatives,  and  in  1941  es¬ 
tablished  his  own  representa¬ 
tive  business  as  Celdon  &  As¬ 
sociates. 

During  the  last  two  years  of 
World  War  II  he  was  with  the 


McCarthy  Story  was  ^Tops  ^in  ^34 


There's  no  orgument  about  it — Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy 
of  Wisconsin  was  the  biggest  news  of  1954.  Polls  of  editors  by 
the  Associated  Press,  International  News  Service  and  United  Press 
agree  on  The  McCarthy  Story — a  drama  played  by  high  people 
in  high  places — in  three  acts  (Army-McCarthy,  Senate-McCarthy 
and  McCarthy-White  House) — as  No.  I  on  the  year's  list  of  "Big 
10"  news.  Otherwise  there's  difference  of  opinion.  The  chart 
shows  how  editors  in  the  various  press  association  groups  ranked 
the  biggest  stories; 

AP  INS  UP 

Army-McCarthy  hearings,  subsequent  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  Senator  and  his  attack  upon 

the  President  .  I  I  I 

The  startling  shooting  attack  on  the  House  of 

Representatives  by  Puerto  Rican  Nationalists  .322 
Democrats  regain  voting  control  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  off-year  election  .  4  3  4 

Ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court  which  outlaws 
segregation  of  races  in  the  public  schools  2  8  5 

Peace  in  Indochina  .  7  5  3 

Nine-power  pact  of  London  giving  sovereignty 
to  West  Germany  and  allowing  rearmament  ..506 
Atomic  developments:  the  President's  atoms-for- 

peace  plan  and  H-bomb  tests  in  Pacific  .  10  4  7 

East  Coast  hurricanes  .  8  0  0 

Communist  toe-hold  in  Guatemala,  first  in 

Western  Hemisphere,  is  broken  .  0  7  8 

Korean  War  prisoner  exchange  is  completed  ..900 
U.N.  action  to  free  1 1  American  airmen  jailed 

as  "spies"  by  Communist  China  .  0  6  0 

Trial  and  conviction  of  Or.  Samuel  Sheppard 

for  the  murder  of  his  pregnant  wife  .  0  9  10 

The  gallant  stand  by  the  defenders  of  DIen 

Bien  Phu  and  its  fall  to  the  Reds  .  6  5*  3* 

Roger  Bannister  and  John  Landy  run  the  mile 

in  less  than  four  minutes  .  0  0  9 

Billlon-dollar  federal  housing  scandals  .  0  10  0 

(*  Included  under  "Peace  in  Indochina.") 


Celdon 


KC’s  Sister  Dies 

Indianapolis 
Mrs.  Beryl  Cooper  Kissling 
died  here  Dec.  27  at  the  age  of 
77.  She  was  a  sister  of  Kent 
Cooper,  executive  director  of 
the  Associated  Press.  Her  late 
husband,  Fred  H.  Kissling,  was 
on  the  legal  staff  of  the  Indiana 
Bell  Telephone  Co. 
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(Editor’s  Note:  In  this  Letter  to  the  Editor,  Mr. 
Honaman  addresses  his  remarks  concerning  the 
functions  of  the  newly-established  government 
agency  to  a  statement  made  by  J.  Russell  Wiggins, 
chairman  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
Mr.  Wiggins  alerted  editors  to  inherent  dangers  in 
the  “voMntary  censorship”  guidance  program  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair 
Weeks— as  reported  in  E&F,  Dec.  II,  page  12.) 

OSI  Chief  Disowns 
Censorship  Intention 

By  R.  Karl  Honaman 

Dirertor,  Office  of  Strategic  Information 


The  Office  of  Strategic  In¬ 
formation  believes  firmly  in  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  Because 
the  cold  war  poses  certain  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  exercise  of  this 
freedom,  we  desire  to  define 
the  objectives  of  this  new  of¬ 
fice  as  plainly  as  possible.  At 
the  outset  we  emphasize  that 
we  do  not  propose  government 
censorship,  real  or  implied. 

The  Office  was  initiated  in 
October  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  and  at  the  direction  of  the 
President.  It  is  a  small,  fact¬ 
finding  and  policy-recommend¬ 
ing  group  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  cooperates  with 
the  publishing  world,  industrial 
community  and  federal  agen¬ 
cies.  > 

Our  assignment  is  to  study 
the  over-all  strategic  effect  of 
unclassified  information,  mainly 
technical,  now  freely  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  America  to  see  what 
part  of  this  material  may  be 
aiding  unfriendly  nations  to 
catch  up  with  us  in  military 
potential.  To  the  extent  that 
this  may  be  happening  we  are 
to  seek  what  can  be  done  wise¬ 
ly,  on  a  truly  voluntary  basis 
to  reduce  possible  strategic 
damage  to  the  United  States. 

In  Exploratory  Stage 

At  the  present  time  our  ac¬ 
tivity  is  in  an  exploratory 
stage.  Studies  are  under  way 
first  to  obtain  a  clear  pictui-e 
of  the  facts  regarding  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  strategic,  in  order 
that  these  facts  may  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  those  who 
require  a  more  specific  under¬ 
standing  of  the  reasons  why 
there  is  need  for  care  and  to 
what  extent  this  need  exists. 
As  yet  no  specific  plans  or  sug¬ 
gestions  have  been  developed. 

We  welcome  the  views  of  edi¬ 
tors  of  all  types  of  publications 
in  our  joint  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  problem  without  either  en¬ 


croaching  upon  a  free  press  or 
jeopardizing  national  security. 

There  is  much  well-informed 
opinion  that  the  military  poten¬ 
tial  of  possible  enemies  has 
been  substantially  increased  by 
our  giving  them  the  answers 
to  problems  that  otherwise 
would  have  taken  them  many 
months  to  secure. 

Highly  special  new  military 
developments  already  are  taken 
care  of  by  government  “classi¬ 
fication,”  which  rates  them  as 
“confidential,”  “secret”  or  “top 
secret.”  At  the  other  extreme 
is  the  great  mass  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  must  obviously  be 
freely  published. 

Fixed  Rulings  Too  Blunt 

This  office  is  concerned  only 
with  the  kinds  of  information 
and  ‘know  how”  a  potential 
enemy  could  use  to  injure  us, 
yet  which  cannot  be  properly 
handled  by  classification.  Classi¬ 
fication  is  something  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  where  necessary,  for  na¬ 
tional  security,  but  it  can  on 
occasion  cut  off  too  much.  Fixed 
rulings  are  blunt  instruments. 
They  leave  no  room  for  an  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  newspaper  or  tech¬ 
nical  magazine  to  exercise  his 
own  judgment  in  the  light  of 
his  special  knowledge  of  in¬ 
dustry,  situations  and  timing. 

With  all  the  facts  before 
him,  the  balanced  judgment  of 
an  editor,  who  knows  that  he 
has  complete  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion,  often  finds  a  way  and  a 
time  to  give  his  readers  prac¬ 
tically  everything  they  would 
wish  to  know,  while  still  keep¬ 
ing  certain  vital  data  from 
hostile  eyes  until  the  news  is 
too  late  to  be  of  much  help  to 
a  possible  foe. 

Any  attempt  to  block  off  the 
flow  of  all  ideas  of  value  to  a 
hostile  power  would  be  to  our 
detriment,  for  there  is  no  way 
to  bring  essential  unclassified 
information  to  our  own  people 
without  telling  the  world. 


Our  country  can  never  keep 
ahead  in  a  race  with  a  poten¬ 
tial  aggressor  merely  by  keep¬ 
ing  secret  what  we  know.  Only 
by  superior  skills  can  we  main¬ 
tain  our  position.  Dependence 
upon  secrecy  instead  of  skill 
would  be  fatal.  Moreover,  no 
secrecy  can  be  permanent. 
Nevertheless  at  a  particular 
time  it  may  well  be  wise  to 
hold  back  certain  information 
of  a  technical  nature  for  a 
limited  period  until,  in  the 
course  of  events,  its  contents 
inevitably  will  be  more  widely 
known — this  without  seriously 
delaying  the  time  the  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  of  general  value 
to  our  people. 

In  some  instances  material 
that  should  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  has  been  withheld,  where 
doubt  existed  and  withholding 
has  seemed  the  safer  course. 
In  many  cases  it  will  be  a  posi¬ 
tive  duty  to  encourage  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  information 
wherever  the  net  result  will  be 
more  useful  than  injurious  to 
our  nation. 

5  Objectives  Listed 

As  we  see  it  now,  the  harm¬ 
ful  cases  will  arise  mainly 
where  the  information  involved 
is  highly  specialized  and  can 
really  be  used  at  the  moment 
only  by  a  small  number  of 
people — who  can  easily  be  given 
the  information  through  spe¬ 
cific  channels  without  the  need 
to  broadcast  it  to  nations  whose 
interests  are  inimical  to  our 
own. 

“We  must  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  some  day  our 
sons  or  our  grandsons  may  be 
called  upon  to  meet  aggression 
on  the  battlefield.  They  will  be 
put  in  greater  jeopardy  to  the 
extent  that  an  enemy’s  military 
potential  has  been  aided  by 
premature  publication  of  our 
strategic  know-how.  Can  we 
fail  to  take  a  look,  then,  to 
see  how  far  we  can  protect 
them  and  ourselves  by  our  own 
wise  self-restraint? 

To  summarize,  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Information  intends 
to: 

A.  Get  adequate  facts,  and 
particularly  to  develop  a  clear 
picture  of  the  problem. 

B.  Be  available  for  consulta¬ 
tion. 

C.  Welcome  suggestions  from 
editors  on  how  best  to  cope 
with  the  whole  problem  within 
the  framework  of  a  free  press. 

D.  Encourage  the  broadest 
possible  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation,  with  balanced  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  when  and  how  this 
can  be  done. 

E.  Operate  on  a  voluntary 
basis  without  recourse  to  gov¬ 
ernment  censorship. 


Eldon  Roark 
Given  $1,000 
Pyle  Award 

Eldon  Roark,  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar's  “Strol¬ 
ling”  columnist  whose  stories 
have  appeared 
in  all  Scripps- 
Howard  news- 
papers,  was 
named  thi  s 
week  as  winner 
of  the  $1,000 
Scripps-Howard 
Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  F^ind 
Award  for 
1954. 

Simultaneous¬ 
ly,  a  gift  of  $4,000  from  the 
Ernie  Pyle  fund  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver  was  an¬ 
nounced.  The  grant  will  be  used 
to  “bring  journalism  students 
closer  to  professional  newspa¬ 
permen,”  through  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  series  of  lectures 
by  active  newspapermen. 

The  individual  award  was 
initiated  last  year  when  the 
presentation  was  made  to  Jim 
G.  Lucas,  Scripps-Howard  war 
correspondent. 

Ernie  Pyle  and  the  Memphis 
“stroller”  were  friends  and 
mutual  admirers. 

Eldon  once  wrote  about 
Ernie:  “Ernie  Pyle  does  in  a 
big  international  way  what  I 
do  on  a  small  scale.  He  wears 
Seven  Leag^ue  Boots.  I  wear 
One  League  Low-Quarters.  But 
the  principle  of  the  two  jobs  is 
the  same:  pretend  to  be  over¬ 
worked,  keep  out  of  sight  of 
the  big  bosses,  meet  interesting 
people,  write  about  the  im- 
usual.” 

Presentation  of  the  check  to 
Mr.  Roark  was  made  by  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Meeman,  acting  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  fund  trustees.  Mr. 
Meeman  is  editor  of  the  Press- 
Scimitar,  the  newspaper  in 
which  the  Roark  column  has 
been  a  feature  for  22  years. 

The  award  to  the  University 
of  Denver  was  presented  to 
Chancellor  Chester  M.  Alter  by 
Jack  Foster,  editor  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

Mr.  Foster  was  one  of  the 
three  editors  who  picked  Mr. 
Roark  for  the  1954  Pyle  award 
“for  most  nearly  exemplifying 
the  style  and  craftsmanship  for 
which  Ernie  Pyle  was  known.” 
The  other  judges  were  John  T. 
O’Rourke,  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News,  and 
James  E.  Mills,  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald. 
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Advertiser  ♦  Newspaper 


Section  Edited 
By  Robert  B.  Mclntjrre 


Cinemascope^s  Success 
Laid  To  Newspaper  Ads 


A  “dependable  old  Holly¬ 
wood  formula” — heavy  promo¬ 
tion  and  exploitation,  with 
newspaper  advertising  as  the 
“backbone” — has  sold  20th  Cen¬ 
tury-Fox’s  Cinemascope  to  the 
American  public  and  helped  to 
“revive  the  movie  industry’s 
confidence”  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

“A  dejected  and  worried 
Hollywood  has  almost  overnight 
regained  much  of  its  old  spirit 
and  ‘colossal’  optimism,”  said 
the  Bureau.  “The  arrival  of 
Cinemascope  has  undoubtedly 
played  a  prominent  role  in  this 
revival.” 

The  statement  accompanied 
release  by  the  Bureau  of  a 
colorful  brochure  detailing  the 
growth  of  Cinemascope  from  a 
bright  idea  with  lots  of  promise 
to  a  new  screen  technique  which 
has  built  a  notable  success  at 
the  box  office. 

Early  in  1953,  the  Bureau’s 
story  relates,  after  a  highly 
successful  first  showing  of 


CSnemaScope  to  a  trade  audi¬ 
ence,  20th  Century’s  president, 
Spyros  Skouras,  declared:  “If 
we  want  to  help  recreate  the 
habit  of  the  public  going  to  see 
good  movies,  we’ve  got  to  start 
now.  As  far  as  I’m  concerned. 
Cinemascope  is  it.” 

Advertising —  the  bulk  of  it 
in  newspapers — was  picked  to 
carry  the  major  share  of  the 
promotional  load. 

Weeks  before  “The  Robe’s” 
formal  premiere  in  New  York, 
the  city’s  newspapers  “carried 
lavish  advertisements”  herald¬ 
ing  both  the  new  picture  and 
the  new  photographic  technique, 
the  Bureau’s  story  relates.  The 
formula  worked,  new  box  office 
records  were  set  for  the  movie 
industry,  and  “The  Robe” — and 
Cinemascope — were  smash  hits. 

“The  Robe”  was  promoted 
similarly  across  the  country 
when  it  opened  in  other  cities 
— and  with  similar  success. 

The  same  formula — heavy 
promotional  drives  with  power¬ 


ful,  carefully-planned  newspa¬ 
per  campaigns  as  the  spearhead 
— was  applied  to  subsequent 
Cinemascope  productions.  And 
all,  says  the  Bureau  account, 
“achieved  big  grosses  in  every 
t3rpe  of  playdate.” 

Mr.  Skouras,  commenting  in 
the  Bureau’s  brochure  on  the 
many  factors  behind  Cinema- 
Scope’s  success,  placed  news¬ 
paper  advertising  “at  the  top 
of  our  list.” 

Charles  Einfeld,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  director,  saw 
the  year’s  success  as  a  re-em¬ 
phasis  of  the  power  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  in  the  motion 
picture  business: 

“We  learned  our  lesson  with 
‘The  Robe.’  We’ve  been  stick¬ 
ing  to  our  formula  ever  since. 
It  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
newspaper  is  the  backbone  of 
any  movie  ad  campaign.  In  big 
cities  and  small  towns  alike, 
people  look  to  the  amusement 
page  of  their  local  paper  be¬ 
fore  they  go  out  to  buy  a  movie 
ticket.  That’s  the  big  reason 
why  we  depend  so  strongly  on 
newspapers.” 

This  strong  dependence  on 
newspapers,  Mr.  Einfeld  added, 
is  a  major  factor  in  the  current 
success  of  “'There’s  No  Business 


Like  Show  Business,”  and  the 
same  promotional  pattern  “will 
be  very  much  in  the  picture”  as 
new  Cinemascope  productions 
are  released. 

• 

Byrne,  Cardozo  Named 
By  Morristown  Record 

Frank  J.  Byrne  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  Morristown  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Record,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Norman  B. 
Tomlinson,  publisher.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Louis  P.  Thebault,  who 
has  resigned  to  assume  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Boniface  Print¬ 
ing  Company  in  Morristown. 

At  the  same  time,  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mrs.  Virginia  Cardo¬ 
zo  as  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  was  announced. 

Mr.  Byrne  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Record’s  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  for  three  years  as  a 
space  salesman.  Mrs.  Cardozo 
joined  the  Record  advertising 
staff  in  1951. 

The  newspaper  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  on  or  about 
Jan.  15  it  will  change  to  a 
nine-column  paper.  Column 
will  measure  1%  inches 
(11.6  ems).  Page  depth  of  21 
inches  will  remain  the  same. 


RETAIL  REGULAR . .  . . 

I  ^Papers  Unquestionably  No.  1  Retail  Medium  ’ 


§  Meet  Ruth  Stein,  now  starting  her  elev- 
S  enth  year  as  advertising  manager  of  Bloom- 
B  ingdale  Brothers,  a  division  of  Federated  De- 
i  partment  Stores,  Inc.,  in  whose  book  news- 
1  paper  advertising  rates  as  “unquestionably 
g  the  No.  1  retail  medium.” 

?  “All  arguments  to  the  contrary  always 
K  remind  me  of  a  remark  made  by  an  eminently 
y  successful  merchant,”  Ruth  quips.  “He  said: 
1  ‘There  are  a  thousand  and  one  ways  of  pro- 
g  moting  a  retail  store,  all  of  them  good!’ 
g  “In  other  words,  a  strong  argument  can 
g  be  made  for  radio,  television,  magazines,  di- 
I  rect  mail,  etc.,  but  with  a  limited  number  of 
■  dollars  to  spend  on  advertising,  I  feel  the 
1  other  ‘thousand’  media  should  give  way  to  a 

1  predominantly  newspaper  program.” 

S  When  you  stop  to  consider  that  Blooming- 
g  dale’s  ad  mentor  spends  about  $1,000,000  a 
S  year  on  advertising,  Ruth’s  wholehearted  en- 
B  dorsement  of  newspapers  takes  on  added  sig- 

2  nificance. 


. . 


1  of  a  Seriesiiiiiitiiiiiiiwiiiiiiiiiil^ 


Ruth  Stein 
Bloomingdale's 


Ruth  bases  her  opinion  on  her  strong  back-  J 
ground  in  retail  advertising,  although  you  # 
have  to  prod  her  into  recalling  her  early  days.  | 
“This  being  my  eleventh  year  as  advertising  J 
manager  of  Bloomingdale’s,  I  can  hardly  re-  1 
member  ever  having  been  anywhere  else,”  she  = 
says.  g 

But  after  giving  the  matter  a  little  thought  g 
she  recalls  that  from  1940  to  1945  she  worked  y 
as  an  advertising  copywriter  for  The  Blum  1 
Store  in  Philadelphia  and  I.  Magnin  in  Los  1 
Angeles.  Then  she  moved  to  New  York  City  g 
and  became  advertising  manager,  first  of  Op-  | 
penheim  Collins,  and  then  of  Franklin  Simon.  % 

Ruth  is  a  graduate  of  Smith  College.  She  g 
is  married  and  the  mother  of  a  daughter  who  9 
only  last  summer  made  Ruth  a  grandmother  y 
by  virtue  of  “a  divine  grandson.”  g 

In  1946  Ruth  wrote  a  book  on  retail  copy-  J 
writing  for  beginners  which  was  published  S 
by  Harcourt  Brace. — R.  B.  McI.  1 
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CASE  STUDY 


^Family  Medium  ’  Aspect 
Of  Papers  Sells  Wines 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Because  the  newspaper  is 
the  “family  medium”  that 
“daily  reaches  into  every  home 
in  America,”  it  ranks  No.  1  as 
the  advertising  medium  for 
Christian  Brothers  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  wines  and  brandy. 

According  to  Mrs.  Hilde  A. 
Potter,  director  of  advertising 
for  Fromm  and  Sichel,  Inc., 
sole  distributors  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Brothers’  line  of  wine  and 
brandy,  this  “family  medium” 
aspect  of  newspapers  explains 
in  a  nutshell  why  she  places 
the  bulk  of  her  $300,000  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  into  this 
medium. 


Unique  Relationship 

Fromm  and  Sichel  enjoys  a 
unique  supplier-distributor  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  Christian 
Brothers,  whose  official  title  is 
“The  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,”  and  who  comprise  an 
Order  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

“Normally,”  Mrs.  Potter  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week, 
“the  advertising  of  any  alco¬ 
holic  beverage  served  in  the 
home  calls  for  the  maximum 
in  good  taste. 

“Add  to  this  consideration 
that  fact  that  Fromm  and 
Sichel  distributes  and  promotes 
alcoholic  beverage  lines  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  branch  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  order  and  you  begin  to 
appreciate  how  much  good 
taste  and  restraint  we  must 
exercise  in  advertising  Chris¬ 
tian  Brothers  wines  and 
brandy.” 

Mrs.  Potter,  the  only  woman 
in  the  U.  S.  wine  industry  to 
hold  an  executive  position,  told 
E&P  that  because  “Newspa¬ 
pers  are  a  family  medium,  we 
consider  newspaper  advertising 
the  most  appropriate  medium 
for  the  products  of  the  Broth¬ 
ers  of  the  Christian  Schools.” 

Accordingly,  she  schedules 
ads  (via  Kelly,  Nason,  Inc.), 
ranging  in  size  from  100  lines 
on  one  column  to  200  lines  on 
two  columns,  in  100  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  U.  S.  plus 
50  Catholic  newspapers.  The 
latter  group,  Mrs.  Potter  add¬ 
ed,  carries  the  complete  wine 
copy  schedule,  but  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  “hard  liquor”  copy.  Thus, 
Christian  Brothers  84  proof 
brandy  ads  are  eliminated  from 
the  Catholic  papers. 


To  assure  the  required  ele¬ 
ment  of  propriety  in  all  ad 
copy,  Mrs.  Potter  continued,  re¬ 
quires  close  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  Fromm  and  Sichel,  its 
advertising  agency,  and  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
legal  restrictions  imposed  on 
the  advertising  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  Mrs.  Potter  must 
follow  a  prescribed  set  of 
“dos”  and  “don’ts”  laid  down 
by  the  Brothers.  For  example, 
Fromm  &  Sichel  is  not  allowed 
to  illustrate  ads  with  pictures 
of  Monks.  It  cannot  schedule 
radio-TV  time,  car  cards,  or 
outdoor  posters.  Then  too, 
there  are  certain  “racy”  na¬ 
tional  magazines  in  which 
Christian  Brothers  wine  and 
brandy  copy  may  not  run. 

Asked  why  the  Brothers 
frowned  on  the  use  of  radio- 
TV,  car  cards  and  outdoor — 
media  used  by  other  wine 
brands — Mrs.  Potter  smiled: 
“You  just  don’t  ask  questions 
or  argue  with  the  Brothers. 
You  follow  their  wishes.” 

The  wishes  of  the  Brothers 
haven’t  curbed  sales  of  their 
products  in  the  least,  for  de¬ 
spite  these  and  other  restric¬ 
tions,  Christian  Brothers’  wine 
has  become  the  leading  quality 
wine  sold  in  the  U.  S.  today, 
and  their  brandy  outsells  the 
combined  total  of  all  French 
brandies  and  cogrnacs  sold. 


Mrs.  Hilde  A.  PoHer 

The  200-line  insertions  are 
currently  running  in  78  daily 
newspapers  in  major  markets  in 
the  East  and  Midwest. 

In  these  ads  jovial  authori¬ 
ties  on  hospitality  confide  that 
the  secret  of  their  reputation 
as  experts  is  their  discovery 
of  the  unique  versatility  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  brandy. 
Copy  refers  to  the  variety  of 
ways  in  which  brandy  can  be 
enjoyed. 

Free  Book  Offered 

The  ads,  conceived  in  what 
Mrs.  Potter  called  “a  new 
style”  for  the  brandy,  offers  a 


where  brandy  sales  were  weak. 

“Such  a  problem  is  easy  to 
solve  when  we  use  newspa¬ 
pers.  Because  of  their  great 
fiexibility  we  can  run  ads 
state-wide,  regionally  or  pin¬ 
point  our  insertions  in  just  one 
city.” 

Mrs.  Potter  continued:  “From 
1945,  when  Fromm  &  Sichel 
was  founded  in  this  country,  to 
August,  1953,  we  concentrated 
on  newspaper  ads.  During  the 
winter  season  of  1953  we  di¬ 
vided  our  advertising  fifty-fifty 
between  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers.  The  last  half  of  1954 
we  again  put  all  our  eggs  into 
newspapers,  and  chances  are 
that  1955  will  see  us  repeat¬ 
ing.” 

The  lady  ad  executive  told 
E&P  that  in  November  and 
December  of  1953  she  ran  a 
couponed  ad  offering  a  free 
cook  book.  In  those  two  months 
she  received  some  50,000  re¬ 
plies. 

“This,”  she  beamed,  “speaks 
for  the  success  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  terms  of  read¬ 
ership  alone. 

“It  is  easy  for  me  to  make 
the  statement  that  I  like  news- 


free,  32-page  book,  “Cooking  paper  advertising  because  the 


Copy  Sparkles,  Sells 


One  reason  for  this  con¬ 
tinued  sales  growth  is  found  in 
the  “sparkle”  and  “sell”  which 
Fromm  and  Sichel  and  its 
agency  manage  to  pour  into 
the  wine  and  brandy  copy. 

One  ad,  for  example,  head¬ 
lined,  “Company  This  Week¬ 
end?”  reminds  readers  that 
“There’s  no  better  way  to  say, 
‘We’re  happy  to  have  you,’  than 
to  offer  your  guests  a  glass  of 
wine.  .  .  To  be  doubly  sure  of 
appreciative  smiles  all  around, 
serve  at  the  table  one  of  The 
Christian  Brothers’  wines,  the 
most  famous  of  all  American 
wines.  .  .” 

An  intensive  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  using  ads  with  a  new, 
light  touch,  was  launched  last 
month  by  Fromm  &  Sichel  for 
the  famous  brandy  of  the 
Brothers. 


and  Entertaining  with  Wine 
and  Brandy”  and  contain  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  readers  to  visit  the 
Christian  Brothers  monastery 
in  California. 

Explaining  the  thinking  and 
strategy  behind  using  newspa¬ 
pers  for  both  the  wine  and 
brandy  products,  Mrs.  Potter 
told  E&P  that  Fromm  and 
Sichel  runs  a  steady  year- ’round 
schedule  of  ads  but  “puts  on 
the  pressure”  from  September 
through  December  and  again 
around  Easter  up  to  the  start 
of  the  summer  season. 

“We  prefer  Tuesdays,  Wed¬ 
nesdays  and  Thursdays  for  in¬ 
sertions  in  morning  papers,  and 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  the 
evening  papers,”  she  said. 
“Some  papers  on  our  schedule 
are  given  a  choice  of  days  on 
which  to  run  our  copy,  but 
evening  newspapers  are  re¬ 
quested  to  avoid  running  it  on 
Thursdays.  Department  store 
advertising  on  that  day  is  too 
heavy;  hence  too  overwhelm¬ 
ing  for  our  small  ads.” 

Fromm  and  Sichel,  which 
distributes  nationally  through 
some  250  distributors,  has  used 
national  magazines  like  Colliers, 
Time,  Newsweek,  and  The  New 
Yorker. 

“But,”  said  Mrs.  Potter,  “we 
have  found  a  certain  amount  of 
waste.  For  example,  the  state 
of  Wisconsin  is  best  saleswise 
for  our  brandy.  Some  maga- 


M 


Christian  Brothers’  brand  has 
been  built  90%  through  the 
use  of  this  medium.  As  I  men¬ 
tioned  before,  we  used  maga¬ 
zines  only  partially  in  one  sea¬ 
son,  which  is  the  best  proof 
I  can  offer  as  to  how  we  re¬ 
gard  newspaper  advertising. 

“The  fact  that  the  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools  en¬ 
courage  us  to  use  newspaper 
advertising  speaks  for  their 
opinion  as  well.” 


i 


Unique  Operation 

From  a  business  organiza¬ 
tion  standpoint,  the  Christian 
Brothers’  set-up  is  unique.  All 
the  products  are  merchandised 
through  Fromm  and  Sichel  un¬ 
der  the  label  “The  Christian 
Brothers,”  and  are  bottled  sole¬ 
ly  at  their  wineries.  The  trade 
name  “Mont  La  Salle  Vine¬ 
yards”  is  used  and  the  vine¬ 
yards  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Brothers.  Mont  I^  Salle 
is  also  the  seat  of  their  Novi¬ 
tiate  for  the  Western  Province 
of  the  U.  S.  and  the  Phil- 
lippines,  and  the  religious  and 
educational  activities  of  the 
Order  for  these  territories  are 
directed  from  there. 

From  the  growing  of  the 
grapes  to  the  making,  aging, 
blending  and  bottling  of  the 
products,  specially  designated 
Brothers  of  the  Order  operate 
the  wineries.  There  is  no  other 
connection  between  the  Order 


zines  we  have  used  had  poor  and  Fromm  and  Sichel. 
circulation  in  that  state  but  The  Christian  Brothers  have 
were  strong  in  other  states  (Continued  on  page  18) 
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NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


S-H,  McDevitt  Issue 
Updated  Market  Data 


Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
which  represent  themselves,  and 
the  George  A.  McDevitt  Ck)m- 
pany,  representative  for  some 
15  dailies,  have  issued  updated 
data  on  their  respective  annual 
market  studies. 

Scripps-Howard  this  week 
published  its  8th  annual  survey 
of  grocery  product  distribution 
covering  76  classifications  in  15 
cities. 

McDevitt  Company  reissued 
an  annual  market  book  it  pub¬ 
lishes  for  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times. 

Both  studies  contain  a  wealth 
of  data  for  advertisers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  media  men. 

In  the  Scripps-Howard  study, 
the  section  on  drug  products 
shows,  for  example,  that  ex¬ 
cepting  for  New  York,  tooth¬ 
paste  may  be  purchased  in  58% 
or  more  of  the  grocery  stores 
in  the  other  14  markets.  Razor 
blades  may  be  purchased  in 
67%  or  more  of  the  grocery 
stores.  In  New  York  the  per¬ 
centages  are  39%  and  35%  re¬ 
spectively. 

While  the  same  is  true  of 
tobacco  products  such  as  cigars 
and  pipe  tobacco,  the  low  per¬ 
centage  of  distribution  for  cig- 
arets  in  the  15  cities  was  86%. 

Total  number  of  brands 
found  in  the  S-H  study  was 
practically  the  same  as  last 
year  (Washington,  D.  C.,  re¬ 
placed  Denver  in  the  current 
study).  In  1953  a  total  of  11,- 
911  brands  were  reported.  This 
year  there  were  12,039.  A  new 
classification  added  this  year — 
salad  and  cooking  oils — ac¬ 
counted  for  71  brands  of  the 
128  brand  increase. 

In  1953,  369  brands  were 
found  to  have  “national”  dis¬ 
tribution  in  all  15  cities.  This 
was  3.098%  of  all  brands.  This 
year,  373  brands  were  found. 

According  to  Harold  Riesz, 
director  of  promotion  and  re- 
.^earch  for  S-H,  “in  1953,  we 
found  7,627  brands  with  distri¬ 
bution  in  only  one  of  the  15 
cities.  This  year  we  found 
7,659  brands. 

“Any  brand  having  10%  or 
more  distribution  in  one  or 
more  markets,”  he  said,  “is 
given  a  listing  by  name.  Once 
given  a  listing  the  product’s 
distribution  is  shown  by  mar¬ 
ket.  A  tabulation  at  the  end  of 
each  classification  permits  a 
tally  of  the  number  of  brands 


competing  for  the  business  in 
each  market.” 

Ttco  Markets  in  One 

Because  of  topographical, 
economic,  and  social  character¬ 
istics,  Scranton  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  city  of  Wilkes-Barre  in 
Luzerne  County  “must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  unit  in  plotting 
sales  potentials,”  according  to 
the  study  prepared  for  the 
Scranton  Times  by  McDevitt 
Company. 

Francis  P.  McFadden,  presi¬ 
dent  of  McDevitt,  notes  that  “a 
miracle  in  the  coal  fields”  has 
brought  “astounding”  payroll, 
business  and  industrial  gains  to 
Scranton,  “the  erstwhile  ‘An¬ 
thracite  Capital  of  the  World’.” 

For  example,  the  study  notes 
that  more  than  $85,000,000  has 
been  invested  in  new  plants  and 
other  installations  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  industries  in  the  Scran¬ 
ton  area  to  create  thousands 
of  new  jobs  which,  through 
payrolls  of  many  millions  of 
dollars,  are  just  beginning  to 
hit  retail  sales  markets.  In¬ 
cluded  are  56  new  plants  and 
68  major  plant  expansions. 

The  Times’  study  goes  on  to 
cite  figures  showing  that  the 
average  Scranton  household  hai 
an  annual  net  income  afttr 
taxes  of  $5,930,  or  13%  above 
the  national  average  of  $5,216. 


A  total  of  175,470  households 
are  claimed  for  the  Scranton- 
Wilkes-Barre  market. 

Ladd  Joins  Staff 
Of  Howland,  Howland 

The  addition  of  William  K. 
Ladd  to  the  New  York  sales 
staff  of  the  affiliated  companies 
of  Howland  and  Howland,  Inc., 
and  Theis  &  Simpson  Company, 
Inc.,  was  announced  this  week 
by  Albert  W.  Howland,  presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Ladd  was  formerly  with 
International  Business  Machines 
Corporation. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  How¬ 
land  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  the  affiliated  firms,  which 
represent  some  36  newspapers, 
had  increased  their  profit  shar¬ 
ing,  retirement  trust  from 
33  1/3  to  50%,  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau. 

Mr.  Howland  said  he  was 
anxious  to  spread  the  idea  of 
profit  sharing  within  the  indus¬ 
try  and  will  shortly  contact  key 
persons  to  further  that  end. 

• 

Adler  Adds  PR  Div. 

William  Hart  Adler,  Inc., 
Chicago  4-A  advertising  agency, 
has  added  to  its  organization  a 
fully  staffed  public  relations 
division  with  headquarters  in 
Detroit.  The  new  public  rela¬ 
tions  division,  formerly  Conroy 
Associates,  will  operate  as  the 
Detroit  subsidiary  of  the  agen¬ 
cy.  It  will  be  supervised  by  J. 
Robert  Conroy,  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  will  offer  clients  a 
full  range  of  public  relations 
and  publicity  services. 
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NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES  of  tho  four  San  Francisco  dailiat  dis¬ 
play  coin  sacks  containinq  fha  $63,000  invasfed  daily  by  tha  public  in 
purchasing  nawspapars.  Shown  laft  fo  right:  Robert  Kinslay,  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  (Chronicle);  Dusley  Lindner,  Hearst  Advertising 
Service  (Examiner):  Jack  Du  Mont,  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  (Call- 
Bulletin);  and  Buall  Brooks,  Scripps  Howard  Newspapers  (News). 

Watchfully  eyeing  the  proceedings  is  bank  guard  Arman  Bagus. 


More  Service, 
LessSell  Asked 
Of  Media  Reps 

St.  Louis 

Less  selling  and  more  serv¬ 
icing  was  called  for  by  media 
directors  of  four  St.  Louis  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  last  week  in 
a  panel  discussion  on  how 
media  representatives  can  be 
most  helpful  and  still  increase 
their  sales. 

“Give  as  clear  and  complete 
a  picture  as  possible  of  the  au¬ 
dience  reached;  provided  a 
maximum  of  data  on  any  pos¬ 
sible  relation  between  the 
media  and  the  particular  prod¬ 
uct  being  discussed,”  said  War¬ 
ren  Kraky,  media  director  of 
Gardner  Advertising  Agency. 

Bill  Holmes  of  D‘Arcy  made 
a  plea  for  some  standar^zation 
of  data  which  media  represent¬ 
atives  bring  to  allow  compari¬ 
son.  He  also  urged  the  reps 
to  start  their  sales  efforts  by 
talking  their  particular  media 
—  newspapers,  radio,  maga¬ 
zines — then  switch  to  their  own 
publication  or  station. 

Story  Review  Suggested 

Harry  Sager,  media  director 
of  Krupnick  and  Associates, 
suggested  that  once  in  a  while 
the  representative  who  regu¬ 
larly  visits  a  media  buyer 
should  review  his  entire  story. 
“You  might  assume  the  media 
chief  knows  all  of  it  already, 
but  it’s  easy  to  miss  part  of 
it  at  times,  unless  reminded.” 

The  media  specialists  gave 
their  views  at  a  meeting  of  the 
media  section  of  the  St.  Louis 
chapter  of  the  American  Mar¬ 
keting  Association. 

They  also  did  some  deep  soul 
searching  on  five  other  ques¬ 
tions,  including  “Who  makes 
the  final  media  recommenda¬ 
tions?”  and  “How  does  the 
client  fit  into  the  picture?” 

‘Sacred  Cows’ 

To  the  latter.  Holmes  re¬ 
marked,  “The  client  is  forever 
in  the  picture — if  he’s  not  there 
in  person,  then  he’s  there 
in  spirit.  His  sacred  cows  can¬ 
not  be  overlooked.” 

Asked  how  the  overall  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  is  divided 
among  competing  media  and 
individual  publications  and  sta¬ 
tions,  the  panelists  agreed  that 
prejudices  of  clients  play 
an  important  role  —  especially 
among  smaller  advertisers. 

Mr.  Sager  commented  that 
he  is  “old  fashioned  enough  to 
study  the  editorial  contents;  a 
‘monster’  in  circulation  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  media.” 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


Lees  Brochure  Seeks 
To  Aid  Retailers 


Judge  Kloeb  held  that  the 
suit,  in  which  Mr.  Lehman 
asked  treble  damages  of  $5,000 
on  the  ground  that  both  the 
newspaper  and  radio  station 
WFOB  had  refused  to  accept 
his  advertising  after  last  Dec. 
9  “did  not  state  a  claim  on 


Case  Study 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

been  in  the  sacramental  wine 
business  for  more  than  75 
years,  and  following  wide  de- 


“  Retail  Ads  That  Sell”  is 
the  title  of  a  new  advertising 
brochure  just  published  by 
James  Lees  and  Sons  Company 
for  its  retail  carpet  customers. 
In  a  46  page  publication,  Lees 
sets  forth  principles  and  actual 
illustrations  of  successful  re¬ 
tail  advertising  campaigns. 
Lees  retailers  are  reminded 
that  “advertising  functions  best 
when  it  is  aimed  to  achieve 
clearly  established  goals.” 

The  brochure  is  designed  to 
help  Lees  retailers  achieve 
more  success  in  their  campaigns 
and  thus  get  a  better  return  on 
their  advertising  dollar. 

“Effective  advertising  re¬ 
quires  sound  planning  to  move 
merchandise,”  the  introduction 
says,  and  the  book  includes 
chapters  under  such  headings 
as:  Project  your  store’s  per¬ 
sonality;  Format  and  layout 
help  build  identity;  Various 
sales  appeals  reach  more  pros¬ 
pects  ;  Honest,  believable  copy 
carries  conviction ;  Capitalize 
on  special  events;  Color  attracts 
attention  and  creates  desire ; 
and  Advertise  consistently  for 
long  term  results. 

Urging  advertisers  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  basic  consumer  ap¬ 
peals,  the  brochure  adds  these 
chapters:  Take  advantage  of 
brand  name  selling  power;  Va¬ 
riety  of  merchandise  has  broad 
appeal;  Point  up  carpet  style 
and  fashion ;  Carpet  benefits  are 
important  selling  points;  and 
Dramatize  product  plusses. 

In  a  third  section,  Lees  sug¬ 
gests  that  effective  advertising 
can  be  accomplished  by  em¬ 
phasizing  store  services  such 
as  ease  of  selection,  selling  in 
the  home  service,  convenient 
payment  plans,  personal  ap¬ 
pearances  of  mill  representa¬ 
tives  and  the  capability  of  the 
store’s  personnel.  This  latter 
chapter  is  especially  applicable 
to  Lees  retailers  since  the  car¬ 
pet  manufacturer  has  concen¬ 
trated  heavily  on  helping  to  de¬ 
velop  these  services  with  its 
dealers  over  the  past  several 


illustrate  sound  principles  of 
advertising,  graphically  points 
up  elements  that  many  success¬ 
ful  carpet  ads  incorporate.” 

Letters  explaining  the  adver¬ 
tising  philosophy  of  some  of 
the  campaigns  illustrated  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  final  pages  of  the 
brochure. 

The  brochure  was  developed 
by  the  Lees  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  after  considerable  re¬ 
search  and  makes  a  determined 
effort  to  help  stores  present  a 
constructive  advertising  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  addition  to  this  innovation 
to  aid  the  company’s  retail  op¬ 
erators,  Lees  is  issuing  its  1955 
Merchandiser,  offering  a  strong 
consumer  advertising  program 
and  local  tie-in  material  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  company’s  national 
advertising.  It  presents  pro¬ 
grams  to  promote  selling-in-the- 
home,  time  payment  selling  and 
Lees  Selector,  a  display  mer¬ 
chandising  device,  all  presented 
to  the  trade  by  Lees  in  the  past 
two  years. 

Special  display  ideas,  radio 
and  television  material,  a  com¬ 
plete  service  of  more  than  70 
mats  on  Lees  carpets  are  also 
included  in  the  Merchandiser 
which  will  be  distributed  to 
Lees  retailers  in  mid- January. 

As  an  adjunct  to  both  books, 
Lees  retailers  will  receive  an 
advertising  and  promotion  cal¬ 
endar  which  can  be  used  as  the 
work  sheet  for  1955  planning 
and  records.  This  calendar 
shows  the  periods  when  Lees 
national  ads  are  breaking, 
breaks  down  the  year  by  weeks 
and  allows  work  space  for  use 
of  all  media. 

Discount  House  Suit 
Dismissed  by  Judge 

Toledo 

Federal  Judge  Frank  L.  Klo¬ 
eb  has  dismissed  a  damagfe  suit 
filed  against  a  newspaper  and 
radio  station  which  refused  to 
carry  the  advertising  of  a  Fos- 
toria  appliance  discount  house. 


which  relief  can  be  granted.” 

The  court’s  memorandum 
added  that  the  plaintiff  failed 
to  allege  that  the  defendants, 
which  included  the  nine  area 
merchandising  firms  who  re¬ 
portedly  had  asked  the  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  station  to 
discontinue  the  plaintiff’s  ad¬ 
vertising,  “have  effected  any 
injury  to  the  public.”  The 
memo  pointed  out  that  the 
plaintiff  apparently  is  not  sell¬ 
ing  goods  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

Judge  Kloeb  observed  that 
the  plaintiff  did  not  allege  that 
the  defendants  through  a  com¬ 
bination  and  conspiracy  have 
effected  “a  direct  and  substan¬ 
tial  restraint  of  interstate  com¬ 
merce.” 

Chance  to  Win  Car 
Stirs  Night  Shopping 

Atlanta 

In  a  move  to  stimulate  night 
shopping,  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution  gave  away  a 
Ford  Thunderbird  during  the 
first  week  of  the  Christmas 
shopping  season. 

Several  hundred  thousand 
tickets  entitling  shoppers  to 
win  the  car  were  distributed  to 
81  Atlanta  firms  which  were 
remaining  open  at  night. 

These  were  given  out  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 

George  Riggers  Jr.,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Journal  and 
Constitution,  said  the  mer¬ 
chants  were  pleased  with  the 
results  of  the  car  giveaway. 

Ironically,  the  sleek  sports 
car  was  won  by  the  wife  of  a 
partner  in  a  Ford  dealership 
agency. 

^Togetherness*  Theme 
Used  by  Dept.  Stores 

Department  stores  in  five 
cities  latched-on  to  MeCalVs 
new  editorial  philosophy  of  “To¬ 
getherness”  as  a  means  of  stim¬ 
ulating  family  Chri.stmas  shop¬ 
ping.  The  stores  used  full-page 
newspaper  ads  themed  to 
“We’re  together  with  McCall’s 


mand  eventually  made  their 
wines  and  brandy  available  to 
the  public. 

Proceeds  from  the  wineries 
and  brandy  operations  have  not 
only  cleared  large  financial  ob¬ 
ligations  from  the  building  of 
the  Brothers’  Novitiate  but 
have  also  contributed ,  to  the 
support  of  more  than  125 
young  men  training  to  become 
Christian  Brothers  and  likewise 
to  the  upkeep  of  many  schools. 

The  educational  work  of  the 
Brothers  began  in  1680  in 
Rheims,  France,  under  leader¬ 
ship  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste  de  la 
Salle.  The  Brothers  extended 
their  field  to  the  U.  S.  more 
than  a  century  ago,  and  brought 
their  educational  system  to 
California  80  years  ago,  when 
they  founded  St.  Mary’s  Col¬ 
lege. 

This  leligious  -  educational 
background  behind  the  prod¬ 
ucts  distributed  by  Fromm  and 
Sichel  makes  it  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  emphasis  all 
along  the  advertising  line  is 
good  taste  and  propriety. 

The  Christian  Brothers  have 
chosen  well  in  naming  Fromm 
and  Sichel  their  sole  distrib¬ 
utors,  for  the  top  executives 
behind  the  company  are  them¬ 
selves  Europeans  deeply  steep¬ 
ed  in  the  time-tested  traditions 
and  graciousness  of  the  Old 
World. 

Franz  W.  Sichel,  president, 
stems  from  many  generations 
of  European  wine  makers,  as 
does  Otto  Sichel,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  and  research  manager,  and 
a  cousin  of  PVanz. 

Alfred  Fromm,  executive 
vicepresident  and  treasurer, 
traces  his  ancestry  back  to  one 
of  the  finest  families  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  who  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  have  been  engaged  in  wine 
making. 

Mrs.  Potter,  who  came  to  the 
U.  S.  from  London  in  1941, 
started  her  career  with  H. 
Sichel  &  Sons  Ltd.,  London. 

• 

Hits  Peak  Linage 

Washington 


years. 


Nine  area  merchants  also  were  on  ‘Togetherness’.” 


The  Sunday,  Dec.  12,  edition 


The  ads  to  illustrate  these  sued. 


First  store  to  pick  up  the  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 


chapters  are  from  newspapers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  large 
and  small,  from  towns  and  ci¬ 
ties  in  the  same  category. 

“This  book  makes  no  pretense 
at  giving  pat  answers  to  your 
advertising  problems,”  advises 
the  prolognio.  Rather  “it  does 


The  court  sustained  a  motion 
by  Fostoria  Daily  Review  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Fostoria  Re¬ 
view-Times,  to  dismiss  the  com¬ 
plaint  brought  by  Richard  Leh¬ 
man,  Risingsun,  Ohio,  trading 
as  the  Fostoria  Rural  Supply 
Co.  (E&P,  May  5,  page  20). 


magazine’s  theme  was  Macy’s 
New  York  in  an  ad  which  ran 
Dec.  16.  Other  stores  were: 
May  Company,  Baltimore,  Dec. 
21;  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston, 
and  Hecht  Co.,  Washington, 
Dec.  22;  and  Davison-Paxon, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dec.  23. 


Post  and  Times  Herald  involved 
the  largest  advertising  linage 
in  the  paper’s  history.  It  carried 
198,165  lines  of  retail,  21,790 
of  general,  28,060  of  classified 
and  leg;al,  and  248,015  lines  of 
total  advertising.  The  paper 
ran  146  pages  plus  supplements. 
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This  is  Philadelphia 


A  new  era  is  underway  these  bustling 
days  in  Philadelphia  —  city  of  homes 
and  history,  of  Franklin  Institute  and 
Fels  Planetarium,  of  Rittenhouse 
Square  and  Chestnut  Hill. 

Penn  Center  is  now  rising  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Broad  Street  Station  to  give 
central  city  a  new  face  of  youthful  vigor. 
This  $100,000,000  development  will 
cover  22  acres.  Plans  include  four  20- 
story  office  buildings,  a  1000-room 
hotel,  a  500-unit  apartment  house  and 
a  transportation  center  grouped  around 
an  open  esplanade,  with  shops. 

Building  activity  extends  far  beyond 
the  city  limits.  It  fans  out  to  encompass 


the  vast  14-county  Greater  Philadelphia 
Market.  Here  live  more  than  four  and 
one-half  million  people.  They  are  home¬ 
owning,  home-loving  family  folks.  They 
buy  carefully  and  wisely.  They’ll  buy 
your  product  again  and  again  once  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  merit. 

These  are  the  people  who  read  The 
Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin— the 
newspaper  that  reflects  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  entire  region. 

The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia’s  favor¬ 
ite  newspaper— Philadelphians  buy  it, 
read  it,  trust  it  and  respond  to  its 
advertising. 

The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia. 


“This  is  Gkeatek  PHaAOELSHiA,”  a  &4-pate  brochure  about  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Marhet  —  its  people 
and  its  industrial  growth— is  now  available.  Please  use  your  business  letterhead  in  requesting  your  free  copy. 
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In  Philadelphia 
nearly  everybody 
reads  The  Bulletin 


Aduorflsln^  OMcai; 

Phlladalphia,  Filbart  and  Junipar  Straals; 
Ntw  York,  28S  Madison  Avanua; 

Chicago,  S20  N.  Michigan  Avanua 

Raprasoafottvas: 

Sawyar  Farguton  Waikar  Company  In 
Datroit,  Atianta,  Los  Angolas,  San  Francisco 
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PR  ROUNDUP 


Study  Reveals  PRs 
Plaee  in  Management 


Chicago 

A  penetrating  study  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  as  a  management 
function  in  Chicago  area  com¬ 
panies,  has  been  issued  by  the 
Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America. 

The  general  conclusion  reach¬ 
ed  is  that  no  single  philosophy, 
interpretation  or  activity  is 
common  to  all — except,  per¬ 
haps,  the  writing  of  publicity. 
The  study  is  based  on  replies 
from  114  Chicago  companies  of 
varying  sizes  and  types. 

Covers  Wide  Scope 

The  study  further  shows  the 
specific  form  that  public  rela¬ 
tions  departments  take  within 


Chicago  industry.  It  reports 
interesting  and  significant  sta¬ 
tistics  concerning  the  personnel 
who  staff  these  departments  as 
to  their  education,  experience 
and  ages. 

The  Chicago  Chapter  of 
PRSA  made  the  study  possible 
through  a  fellowship  grant  to 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
at  Northwestern  University. 
The  basic  research  was  done  by 
Douglas  Lyke,  graduate  stu¬ 
dent.  Members  of  the  Medill 
faculty,  as  well  as  the  local 
Public  Relations  Society,  shared 
in  its  completion. 

After  highlighting  the  va¬ 
riety  of  activities  handled  by 
many  PR  men  covered  in  the 


pots 

THE  news 
SAY  ABOUT  IT?" 


Information  today  travels  in  many  ways 
but  the  printed  page  of  the  daily  newspaper 
still  leads  in  authority. 

Or,  as  Dean  Clark  of  the  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Journalism  puts  it, 

"The  'clean-up  bitter’  is  the  printed  word.” 

When  Buffalo  people  want  to  be  sure  of  the  facts 
they  look  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

The  News  makes  your  advertisement  not  only 
a  matter  of  record ;  it  gives  your 
proposition  its  own  favorable  reception. 

SELL  THE  NEWS  READERS  AND  YOU  SELL  THE  WHOLE 
BUFFALO  MARKET  OF  OVER  1,400,000  PEOPLE 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 
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survey,  the  report  points  out 
that  “public  relations”  comes  in 
a  number  of  different  shapes 
and  from  as  many  different 
molds.  “It  can’t  be  wrapped  up 
in  a  single  package  because  in 
no  two  cases  is  it  of  the  same 
size,  behavior  or  description,” 
says  Mr.  Lyke.  Among  his  gen¬ 
eral  conclusions  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Departments  Are  Small 

1.  Most  PR  departments  are 
small.  Of  the  companies  sur¬ 
veyed,  60  per  cent  had  five  or 
fewer  persons  working  iii  their 
PR  departments;  75  per  cent 
of  the  departments  employed 
fewer  than  11  men. 

2.  Public  relations  as  a  for¬ 
malized  activity  in  Chicago 
area  companies  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  breed — well  over  50 
per  cent  of  74  companies 
studied  in  detail  have  estab¬ 
lished  their  PR  departments 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Prior  to  1942,  only  43  per  cent 
of  the  PR  departments  were 
in  existence  and  only  15  per 
cent  of  the  departments  op¬ 
erated  before  the  depression  of 
the  ’30’s. 

3.  PR  subordinates  are  con¬ 
siderably  younger  than  public 
relations  directors.  DPRs  aver¬ 
age  11.3  years  older  than  their 

,  personnel. 

j  Journalistic  Backgrounds 
I  4.  Personnel  entering  PR  de¬ 
partments  are  receiving  more 
formal  education  than  did  their 
bosses.  More  staffers  than  PR 
directors  have  completed  at 
least  four  years  of  college. 

5.  Work  in  journalism  was 
mentioned  most  often  as  a  pre¬ 
vious  experience  of  people  in 
PR  departments.  Of  78  per¬ 
sons,  45  per  cent  either  wrote 
or  edited  for  newspapers  and 
magazines  prior  to  entering  PR 
work. 

6.  The  ability  to  deal  with 
people  was  mentioned  more 
times  by  public  relations  di¬ 
rectors  as  a  valuable  quality 
for  a  DPR  to  possess  than  any 
other  trait  or  talent.  The 
second  most  frequ'^ntly  men¬ 
tioned  quality  was  that  of  hav¬ 
ing  had  journalistic  experience, 
including  the  ability  to  judge 
good  writing  as  well  as  the 
knack  of  writing  clearly. 

Interpretive  Job 

7.  There  was  no  concerted 
feeling  by  DPRs  with  regard 
to  the  reasons  and  purposes  of 
their  departments.  Thirty-eight 
per  cent  said  their  PR  pro¬ 
grams  were  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  interpreting  the 
company  to  the  public.  Seven¬ 
teen  per  cent  said  their  PR 
departments  functioned  to  in¬ 
terpret  to  top  management  the 


attitudes  the  public  held  about 
the  company. 

8.  The  most  frequent  and 
common  activity  performed  by 
DPRs  is  public  speaking  as  a 
representative  of  the  company 
before  various  groups;  72  per 
cent  mentioned  that  public 
speaking  is  one  of  their  regu¬ 
lar  activities. 

9.  DPRs  depend  on  five  va¬ 
rieties  of  research  and  survey 
techniques:  (1)  attitude  sur¬ 
vey;  (2)  historical  research; 
(3)  market  research;  (4)  prod¬ 
uct  research;  (5)  statistical  re¬ 
search. 

10.  The  two  most  important 
publics,  according  to  21  DPRs, 
are  “employe”  and  “customer.” 
Specifically,  48  per  cent  ranked 
the  employe  as  their  company’s 
most  important  public;  43  per 
cent  said  the  customer  is  the 
most  important  public.  Based 
on  an  index  of  100,  however, 
“customer”  is  the  more  im¬ 
portant  public;  “employe” 
ranks  second  and  “community” 
public  stands  third  at  an  index 
of  37. 

11.  Is  PR  a  management 
function  ?  In  65  per  cent  of 
25  companies  the  head  of  the 
PR  department  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  company  top 
level  management  group,  tak¬ 
ing  a  part  in  building  policy, 
advising  the  president,  seeing 
to  it  that  the  company  makes 
the  right  moves.  Sixty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  DPR’s  report 
directly  to  and  have  straight 
line  liaison  with  the  president 
of  their  companies. 

The  study  is  primarily  de¬ 
signed  as  a  guide  to  firms 
which  contemplate  either  the 
establishment  of  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  department,  or  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  an  existing  de¬ 
partment.  It  should  also  be 
helpful  to  management  people 
and  students  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  embarking  on  public 
relations  careers. 

Former  Reporter  Named 
Prexy  of  Cinncy  PRSA 

E.  Leo  Koester,  former  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Timea-Star  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cincinnati  chapter, 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
America. 

Mr.  Koester  is  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  of  the  Crosley 
and  Bendix  Homes  Appliances 
Division  Corp. 

Robert  G.  Eagen,  of  Procter 
&  Gamble  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  George  E.  Cramerding, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  civic 
and  publicity  department  direc¬ 
tor,  was  elected  secretary  and 
John  M.  Rowan,  Provident  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  &  Tnist  Co.,  was 
elected  treasurer. 
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over  435  newspapers  and  libraries 
now  using  this  protective  service 


Micro  Photo  scores  again  .  .  .  with  FREE  FILM 
STORAGE  that  complotoly  oliminolos  tho  compounding 
cost  of  safeguarding  your  original  negatives.  Here,  in 
our  archival  vault,  temperature  and  humidity  are 
maintained  at  optimum  points  to  preserve  and  protect 
your  microfilm.  And  this  service  is  FREE  to  Micro 
Pho'o  clients  I 


Already  over  5,000,000  feet  of  irreplaceable  neg* 
ative  film,  for  newspapers  and  libraries  the  country 
over,  is  catalogued  and  stored  in  our  vault  .  .  .  and 
more  is  being  added  daily.  Let  us  give  you  additional 
facts  about  our  FREE  STORAGE  SERVICE  .  .  .  and  our 
BIG  IMAGE  2 -page  microfilming  method.  Send  for 
details  today. 
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AD  AGENCIES 


4-A  Issues  Revised 
Rate  Card  Formats 


Revised  model  rate  card 
formats  for  newspapers,  busi¬ 
ness  papers,  magazines  and 
farm  papers,  were  issued  this 
week  by  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

The  4-A  standard  forms  of 
rate  cards  have  served  as  mod¬ 
els  since  they  were  first  devel¬ 
oped  in  1918,  shortly  after  the 
association  was  established. 
Last  revised  in  1928,  they  have 
been  updated  at  the  direction 
of  the  4-A  Board  of  Directors. 

The  new  forms  provide  for 
new  developments  in  publica¬ 
tion  media  since  1928. 

In  the  newspaper  field,  these 
developments  include  split  runs, 
ROP  color,  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  and  magazine  sections. 
The  forms  now  provide  publi¬ 
shers  with  an  up-to-date  uni¬ 
form,  orderly  pattern  in  which 
to  present  their  rates,  mechan¬ 
ical  requirements,  terms  and 
conditions. 

The  sample  sets  of  cards 
mailed  this  week  show  how  the 


information  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged;  they  consist  of  single 
cards  and  cards  illustrating  a 
four-page  format.  For  news¬ 
papers,  there  is  a  third  card 
showing  a  six-page  format. 

The  rate  card  formats  were 
developed  by  a  joint  sub-com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  various 
agency  men.  Austin  Brew,  su¬ 
pervisor  of  all  media  at  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  Inc.,  represented  the 
Committee  on  Newspapers. 

The  new  rate  card  formats 
were  checked  by  the  media  as¬ 
sociations  most  concerned  before 
being  mailed  to  publishers. 

4-A  Reorganized  Into 
4  Regions,  19  Councils 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  this  week 
announced  reorganization  of  its 
regional  structure,  creating 
four  Regions  and  19  local  Coun¬ 
cils  in  place  of  the  previous  sec¬ 
tional  Councils  and  local  Chap¬ 
ters. 


Purpose  is  to  simplify  the 
4-A’s  regional  structure  and  to 
facilitate  local  activities  in¬ 
cluding  the  association’s  exami¬ 
nations  for  advertising,  the  new 
4-A  program  for  cooperating 
with  teachers  of  advertising, 
and  educational  work  with  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  media. 

Top  Promotions 
Made  hy  Ludgin 

Chicago 

Several  top-level  promotions 
have  been  made  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  Earle  Lud¬ 
gin  &  Company,  27-year-old 
Chicago  ad  agency. 

The  year-end  session  turned 
out  to  be  a  distinctly  non¬ 
routine  corporate  meeting  when 
the  company’s  22  stockholders 
and  directors  (all  of  whom  are 
active  employees)  voted  to 
broaden  the  agency’s  top  man¬ 
agement  by  creating  a  new 
position  for  founder  Earle  Lud¬ 
gin  and  advancing  two  key 
executives.  They  also  enlarged 
the  board  of  directors  and 
named  the  company’s  first 
woman  vicepresident. 

Mr.  Ludgin,  who  has  been 
head  of  the  company  since  its 
start  in  1927,  takes  the  new 
post  of  board  chairman  to  per¬ 
mit  promotion  of  two  longtime 
associates. 

Vincent  R.  Bliss  was  elected 
the  company’s  new  president. 
He  joined  the  agency  as  a 
vicepresident  in  1932  and  has 
been  executive  vicepresident 
since  1946. 

The  new  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  creative  direc¬ 
tor  is  John  H.  Willmarth.  He 
joined  the  agency  in  1930  as 
its  first  art  director  and,  with 
expansion  of  the  art  depart¬ 
ment,  became  executive  art  di¬ 
rector  as  well  as  vicepresident. 

Newest  of  the  agency’s  vice- 
presidents  is  Jane  Daly  who 
has  been  TV-radio  director  for 
the  past  several  years  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  that  position. 

Rubel  &  Coleman 
To  Service  Agencies 

I  Rubel  &  Coleman  is  the  name 
of  a  new  organization  that  will 
specialize  in  ad  agency  manag^e- 
ment,  account,  systems  and  tax 
work.  Principals  are  Ira  W. 
Rubel,  Lucius  H.  Coleman  and 
S.  Carlton  Kingston. 

Mr.  Rubel,  widely  known 
agfency  financial  and  account¬ 
ing  expert,  maintains  his  owm 
organization,  Ira  Rubel  &  Co., 
Chicag^o.  The  new  firm  will 
serve  as  its  New  York  affiliate, 
concentrating  on  agency  work 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area. 

Messrs.  Coleman  and  Kings- 


Soine  LINES  are 
expressive  .  .  . 


other  LINES  are 

IM  puts  SI  VC  like  the 

27,039,292 

LINES  of  Paid  Advertising  carried  in  1953 
compared  to  25,218,606  in  1952 

ABC  TRADE  AREA  POPULATION  412,548 


V  ^ 

illlinoia  §tatf  anb  Spgiatfr 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS  ' 

WEST  HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC.  National  Representatives 


ton  are  partners  in  Stem,  Pbt^ 
ter,  Kingston  &  Coleman,  New,  | 

York  CPAs,  which  continues 
its  general  accounting  practice. 

Toigo  Named  President 
Of  Lennen  &  Newell 

Adolph  J.  Toigo  has  been 
elected  president  of  Lennen  & 
Newell,  Inc.,  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  it  was  announced  this 
week.  He  succeeds  the  late  H. 

W.  Newell  (E&P,  Dec.  25, 
page  17).  Mr.  Toigo  has  been 
executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Lennen  & 
Newell,  Inc.  since  the  org^ani- 
zation  of  the  agency  in  June 
1952. 

The  appointment  of  Thomas 
C.  Butcher  as  executive  vice- 
president  was  announced  by 
Mr.  Toigo.  Mr.  Butcher  who 
has  been  with  the  agency  since 
September  1952  assumes  his 
duties  immediately. 

Accounts  .  .  . 

•  The  Amerioan  Weekly  has 
named  Grant  Advertising,  Inc., 
to  handle  its  account,  effective 
Jan.  1. 

•  M.  Belmont  Ver  Standig, 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
been  appointed  to  administer 
a  state-wide,  $100,000-budgeted 
advertising  and  PR  program 
for  the  Virginia  Milk  Producers 
Federation  of  Richmond,  Va. 

•  The  Underwood  Corpora¬ 
tion  announces  appointment  of 
Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dor- 
rance  as  its  agency  for  Under¬ 
wood  standard  and  electric 
typewriters,  adding  machines, 
accounting  machines  and  sup¬ 
plies. 

•  Effective  March  1,  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  will  handle 
Dorothy  Gray  cosmetics,  Lysol 
and  Amphyl,  products  of  Lehn 
&  Fink  Products  Corp. 

•  Filler  Products,  Inc.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  makers  of  Bak-N- 
Krisp  and  other  appetizers, 
have  appointed  Tracy,  Kent  & 
Co.,  Inc. 

•  H.  M.  Gross  Company, 
Chicago,  has  been  named  to 
handle  advertising  for  Ander¬ 
son  Associates’  new  Saran  re¬ 
frigerator  and  freezer  food 
bags  to  be  sold  nationally 
through  variety  stores  and  su¬ 
per  markets. 

Appointments  .  .  . 

•  Ferdinand  Ziegler  has 
joined  the  New  York  office  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  sales  promotion 
department. 

•  Gordon  G.  Vanderwarker 
has  joined  Needham,  Louis  & 
Brorby,  Inc.,  as  media  director 

of  the  agrency’s  New  York  of-  , 
fice.  He  comes  to  NL&B  from 
BBDO. 
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January,  1955 

The  long-range  outlook  for  coal  is  the  brightest  it  has  been 
for  years .  It  is  true  that  many  serious  problems  still  face 
the  coal  industry.  But  the  seven  year  decline  in  coal 
consumption  has  apparently  reached  its  low  point .  Many 
signposts  point  to  a  gradual  upswing  in  consumption  now. 

Electric  power  generation  is  expected  to  furnish  the  great¬ 
est  single  impetus  to  the  growth  of  coal  consumption  in  the 
years  ahead .  From  the  current  yearly  consumption  of  115 
million  tons,  this  market  for  coal  is  expected  to  increase 
by  1965  to  around  £50  million,  according  to  some  estimates . 
The  growth  in  the  production  of  electric  power  would  be 
required  by  increased  home  consumption,  greater  mechani¬ 
zation  or  even  automation  of  factories,  and  the  use  of  steam 
facilities  in  hydroelectric  areas  to  supplement  water  power. 

Expanded  production  of  steel  is  also  expected  to  increase 
the  steel  industry's  demand  for  coal.  Efficiency  of  coal  use 
in  the  steelmaking  process  is  not  expected  to  improve 
greatly,  so  any  increase  in  steel  production  automatically 
increases  coal  demand.  Coal  -  in  the  form  of  coke  -  is  one 
of  the  three  essential  raw  materials  in  the  blast  furnace, 
first  step  in  the  making  of  virtually  all  steels  .  There  is  no 
question  here  of  competition  with  other  heat  sources,  since 
coal  is  required  chemically  as  well  as  thermally  for  the 
reduction  of  iron  ore  and  limestone  to  pig  iron  and  slag. 

Atomic  power  installations  have  turned  out  to  be  major 
consumers  of  coal  rather  than  competitors.  This  form  of 
energy  is  not  expected  to  pose  any  threat  to  coal  for  many 
years.  In  the  distant  future,  if  atomic  power  costs  are 
lowered  sufficiently  to  compete,  it  seems  likely  that  over¬ 
all  power  requirements  of  our  then  greatly  expanded  economy 
will  still  make  heavy  demands  on  coal  as  a  power  source . 

Biggest  immediate  lift  to  coal  consumption  is  the  rising 
level  of  business  activity  in  general.  New  uses  for  coal, 
particularly  in  the  chemical  field,  are  opening  potentially 
new  markets .  The  coal  industry  as  a  whole  is  working  to 
solve  its  problems  by  stressing  additional  mechanization, 
cost  studies,  research  on  better  equipment,  etc.  But  the 
xinderlying  basis  for  coal's  bright  future  is  its  reserves, 
amounting  to  over  90%  of  total  U.S.  fuel  reserves  and  vast 
enough  to  last  for  centuries.  This  is  significant  by 
comparison  with  diminishing  sources  of  competitive  fuels.  It 
is  indicative  of  the  factors  listed  above  that  the  need  for 
coal  is  increasing  now. . .it  is  reassuring  that  coal  will  be 
able  to  meet  America's  future  energy  requirements. 


MoHrial  in  Cool  Foch  may  bo  qwotod  or  roprodwcod  for  any  pwrposo.  If  furthor  InformaHon  it  dotirod,  contact  BHuminowt  Coal  Inttitata. 
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Man  to  Edit 
Sun.  Mirror 
For  Women 

By  Doris  Wiliens 

London 

The  Daily  Mirror,  Lord 
Northclilfe’s  greatest  flop  when 
he  began  it  as  a  paper  for 
“ladies”  in  1903,  is  about  to 
launch  a  Sunday  newspaper  for 
women. 

Today  the  Mirror  has  the 
world’s  largest  daily  circulation 
— about  millions.  It  has 
holdings  in  papers,  radio  and 
newsprint  in  Australia,  Africa, 
Canada. 

Its  founder  once  said  “fail¬ 
ure  is  not  in  our  vocabulary.” 
Certainly  the  post-war  Mirror 


LON6TIMERS — ^Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram  Publisher  Franli  W.  Mayborn 
(right)  presented  wrist  watches  Dec.  21  to  (from  left  )  C.  A.  Schulz, 
assistant  publisher,  with  the  Telegram  25  years;  R.  A.  Bankhead, 
compositor,  37  years  (27  of  which  have  been  on  the  same  machine); 
and  Clem  Sagebiel,  press-stereotype  foreman,  26  years. 

Mirror  will  “always  remain  a  be  the  first  new  national  Sun- 
male  appointment,”  it  was  an-  day  newspaper  since  Lord 
nounced.  Beaverbrook  launched  the  Sun- 

Advertisers,  too,  appear  to  day  Express  in  1918. 


Big  Lotteries 
Boost  Sales 
In  Turkey 

By  Fred  Zusy 

AP  Chief  of  Bureau,  Turkey 
Istanbul 

Istanbul  newspapers  are  giv¬ 
ing  away  real  estate,  coal  and 
thousands  of  Turkish  lira  in  a 
circulation  war. 

All  a  reader  has  to  do  is 
clip  numbered  coupons  from 
the  papers  daily.  He  sends 
them  in  with  his  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  This  entitles  him  to  take 
part  in  monthly  lotteries. 

This  is  what  he  can  win: 

Hurriyet,  Turkey’s  biggest- 
circulation  paper,  gives  away 
a  20,000  lira  bank  credit  month¬ 
ly.  The  money  ran  be  used  to 
build  a  new  house.  The  winner 


of  1,C00,000  copies  is  antici-  group,  has  a  circulation  of  and  10  other  monthly  awards 

pated  from  the  first  edition,  over  5  millions.  of  1,000  lira  each. 

The  Junior  Mirror,  a  weekly  Will  the  new  Woman’s  Sun-  Hurriyet  and  Yeni  Sabah  ad- 
for  children,  sold  a  million  day  Mirror  take  circulation  vyrtise  their  lotteries  will  con- 

copies  of  its  first  edition  last  from  its  stable  companion  the  tinue  for  one  year.  Istanbul 

September.  Pictorial?  Mr.  Eilbeck  thought  Ekspres  says  it  will  give  land 

not.  Women,  he  said,  are  buy-  sway  for  the  next  six  months. 

It  will  run  to  ing  more  publications  now  than  Hurriyet’s  circulation  jumped 
ever  before.  There  is  room  in  from  about  150,000  daily  to 

the  field  for  a  woman’s  new.spa-  270,(KK).  Because  of  a  news- 

per — and  without  encroaching  print  shortage  the  paper  was 

on  Pic  sales.  forced  to  trim  from  eight  to 

six  pages  daily.  For  the  same 
reason  Hurriyet  reduced  the 
number  of  coupons  required 
for  entry  from  20  to  10.  Even 
with  this  change  circulation 
continued  more  than  200,000 
daily. 

Milliyet  was  indirectly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  start  of  the 
lotteries.  It  began  publishing 
a  vastly  improved  newspaper 
with  a  popular  appeal  a  few 
weeks  before  the  lotteries 
Evening  started.  The  new  Milliyet  cut 
heavily  into  circulation  of  other 
papers,  especially  those  now  in 
the  lottery  business. 


It  will — as  all  Mirror  papers 
— be  a  tabloid. 

20  pages.  Its  price  will  be 
threepence  (3%  cents).  This 
is  a  half-penny  more  than  the 
popular  Sunday  newspapers, 
but  lower  than  most  women’s 
periodicals.  wr  o  ^ 

Fleet  Street  is  awaiting  the  Win  Sports  Contest 
new  publication  eagerly.  It  will  WILLIAMSPORT,  Pa. 

Marvin  Behr,  sports  editor 
Rripfc  Binghamton  Sun,  and 

DICdlMdOl  DIICI9  Hal  Buell,  sports  writer  of  the 

The  Gallup  poll  discovers  Schenectady  Union-Star,  re- 
that  5%  of  the  voters  favor  peated  their  1953  victories  in 
McCarthy  for  president  in  1956.  the  1954  story-writing  contest 
It  is  hoped  that  President  of  the  Eastern  League  Baseball 
Eisenhower  did  not  allow  his  Writers  Association.  Dave 
Christmas  to  be  spoiled  by  this  DeLong,  Allentown 
tremendous  vote  of  no  con-  Chronicle’s  sports  editor,  and 
fidence.  John  Bolas,  photographer  for 

*  *  *  the  Binghamton  Press,  com- 

.  pleted  the  winners’  circle. 

The  Census  Bureau  reports 

that  in  the  last  four  years  the 
number  of  households  run  by 
women  has  increased  17.3%. 

There  is  a  chance,  however, 
that  the  bureau  has  simply  been 
receiving  that  many  more  hon¬ 
est  answers. 


^UrO’Hail 


^  Many  features  make 
the  GOSS  RoU-O-Mat 
a  stereotype  favorite. 
Automatic  push  button 
control  and  micrometer 
impression  adjustment 
mtdce  it  an  efficient,  la¬ 
bor  saving  unit.  Sturdily 
built  and  with  a  free 
wheeling  ,  roller  bearing 
upper  cylinder,  it  prom¬ 
ises  long  life  and  easy 
maintenance. 


*  3-Week  Vacations 

Usual  Hoe  Dividends  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Directors  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Employes  of  the  Charleston 
Inc.  have  declared  the  usual  Evening  Post,  News  and  Cour- 
quarterly  dividends  of  25  cents  ier  who  have  worked  in  full- 
per  share  on  the  $2.50  par  time  jobs  for  15  years  now  be- 
value  Class  A  stock  and  12%  come  eligible  for  three- week 
cents  per  share  on  the  $1  par  vacations,  under  a  new  manage- 
value  common  stock.  ment  plan. 


THE  OOSS  ntINTINO  MESS  CO. 
«  5601  W.  31a  StfMl  . 

,  Chicago  50,  111. 


From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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Automobile  dealers  need  a  push! 

If  343  car  dealers  in  the  15  Pennsylvania  cities  listed  below  can  do  $70,561,000 
worth  of  business  pretty  much  under  their  own  power  .  .  .  how  much  business  could 
they  do  this  year  if  you  gave  them  a  real  high  compression  promotion  push?  Like 
what?  Like  a  good,  solid,  week-in,  week-out  schedule  of  ads  in  the  newspapers 
signing  this  message.  How  about  it? 


where  local  newspapers  sell  national  products 


BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER 
(E)  •  INDIANA  GAZETTE  (E)  •  JEANNEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY 
DAILY  ITEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M&E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT 

GAZEHE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E) 
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IP  Wirephoto 


view  while  the  subject  is  still  nnvs. 

In  20  years  much  has  been 
learned.  Many  improvements  have 
been  introduced.  Wirephoto  today 
continues  to  set  the  standards 
as  the  largest,  most  comprehensive 
and  best  picture  transmission 
service  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  big  reasons  for  this 
superiority  is  the  loyalty  of  alert  AP 
members  who,  through  their  direct 
efforts,  share  unselfishly  the  pictures 
their  photographers  have  taken. 

Wirephoto  has  made  progress 
during  these  first  20  years.  Its 
future  is  unlimited. 


At  1  a.m.  on  January  1,  1935,  the 
first  AP  Wirephoto  was  transmitted 
from  New  York  to  24  other 
cities  across  the  land. 

A  new  era  in  American  journalism 
had  begun.  The  newspaper  reader 
became  an  eyewitness  to  all  that 
was  significant,  informative  and 
entertaining. . .wherever  it  happened. 
Today,  more  than  500  newspapers 
are  linked  to  Wirephoto.  The 
network  stretches  from  coast  to 
coast  and  makes  connections 
across  every  sea.  The  name  itself 
has  become,  in  a  sense,  a  label 
for  newsworthy  pictures,  instantly 
transmitted,  exposed  to  the  reader’s 


1955 

A  YEAR  ago,  after  a  record-breaking 

business  year  in  1953,  the  business  com¬ 
munity  was  startled  by  the  predictions 
of  economists  for  a  major  “readjustment” 
period  in  1954.  On  the  basis  of  the  year’s 
experience,  things  could  have  been  worse. 
It  turned  out  the  level  of  business  was 
the  second  highest  in  history,  second  only 
to  ’53,  as  had  been  predicted.  Judging 
from  the  linage  figures,  this  seems  to 
have  been  true  in  the  newspaper  business 
as  well. 

Today  there  are  no  dire  predictions  for 
1955.  Forecasters  seem  to  be  mainly 
optimistic  in  anticipation  of  a  higher 
level  of  business — perhaps  a  record  level 
exceeding  1953.  This,  too,  should  be  re¬ 
flected  in  newspaper  operations. 

A  cross-section  of  newspaper  publishers 
and  representatives  sounded  this  optimis¬ 
tic  note  in  our  Dec.  25  issue.  Their  opinion 
is  supported  in  many  quarters:  93%  of 
the  executives  queried  by  the  Commerce 
and  Industry  Association  of  New  York 
predict  1955  will  be  better  than  ’54; 
U.  S.  News  &  World  Report  says  busi¬ 
ness  is  booming,  prices  are  steady  and 
the  outlook  for  1955  is  the  “best  year  in 
history;”  Christmas  buying  soared  to 
record  levels;  steel  demand  is  rising  and 
production  gains  of  10%  to  20%  are  fore¬ 
seen;  90%  of  the  executives  polled  by  the 
National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents  expect  a  general  business  improve¬ 
ment. 

Of  equal  importance  are  the  gains  to 
the  consumer  in  the  form  of  lower  prices, 
better  quality  goods  and  higher  pay  a- 
chieved  in  1954.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  reports  that  such  basic  foods 
as  oranges,  bacon,  eggs  and  coffee  are  all 
down  in  price,  while  meats,  poultry  and 
fish  have  dropped  to  pre-Korea  levels.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  factory  worker 
has  touched  new  peaks,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Labor.  A  factory  worker 
with  a  family  can  now  buy  2%  more  in 
goods  and  services  than  in  1953,  and  a 
single  worker  can  now  purchase  as  much 
as  4%  more. 

Alert  manufacturers  and  merchandisers 
will  go  after  this  increased  consumer 
purchasing  power  through  advertising 
media.  The  newspaper,  the  Number  One 
advertising  medium,  will  benefit. 

In  all  the  forecasts,  however,  are  words 
of  caution  to  the  complacent.  The  year 
ahead  will  see  a  further  rise  in  costs  and 
competition  particularly  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business.  The  rising  spiral  of  wages 
has  not  terminated — after  so  many  years 
of  it,  an  annual  wage  increase  seems  to 
be  anticipated  and  expected.  The  com¬ 
petition  for  the  advertiser’s  dollar  will  be 
stiff er  than  ever  among  all  media. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  year  ahead 
will  see  a  higher  level  of  business  activity, 
but  it  will  be  a  year  of  challenge  for 
management  and  sales  executives. 


f  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last. — 
Revelation,  XXII;  13. 


LESS  SELL? 

A  STORY  from  St.  Louis  says  advertising 
agency  executives  asked  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  “less  selling  and  more 
servicing.”  In  this  way  they  can  be  most 
helpful  and  still  increase  their  sales,  it 
was  said. 

We  hope  the  “reps”  don’t  take  this  too 
literally,  and  we  don’t  think  they  will. 
Actually,  we  don’t  think  the  agency  execs 
meant  it  just  that  way  either. 

Agency  media  directors  and  space  buy¬ 
ers  want  all  the  help  they  can  get,  under¬ 
standably,  and  newspapermen  salesmen 
should  give  them  all  they  can.  But  in  our 
book,  helpful  service  comes  under  the 
heading  of  “selling.”  It  is  an  unreward¬ 
ing  expense  if  it  doesn’t. 

We  don’t  think  any  salesman  connected 
with  newspapers  should  include  the  words 
“less  selling”  in  his  vocabulary  for  '55. 
'The  slogan  for  the  year  should  be  “more 
selling”  and  if  it  would  be  more  effective 
with  agencies,  make  it  “more  selling  with 
more  servicing.” 

No  agency  executive  would  employ  a 
salesman  who  did  not  sell,  sell,  sell  while 
he  was  giving  seiwice.  No  newspaper 
organization  should  be  expected  to  do 
differently. 

NO  COVERAGE 

ONE  of  the  most  important  stories  of  in¬ 
ternational  significance  in  this  decade 
will  not  be  witnessed  or  reported  by  jour¬ 
nalists  trained  in  objective  and  factual 
reporting.  The  Chinese  Communists  have 
refused  to  permit  Western  newsmen  to 
accompany  the  UN  Secretary-General  on 
his  official  visit  to  “dicker”  for  the  release 
of  Red-held  U.  S.  airmen. 

We  may  expect  that  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold’s  trip  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  will 
be  fully  “reported”  within  the  Communist 
countries  for  whatever  political  propa¬ 
ganda  it  seems  to  be  worth  to  them.  The 
Western  world  will  receive  only  the  Com¬ 
munist  version  of  this  important  meeting 
by  way  of  Moscow  or  Peiping  radio. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  what  was 
once  a  noble  rallying  cry — “World  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information.” 


IPI 

MORE  power  and  much  success  to  the 

International  Press  Institute  in  its 
drive  to  make  the  organization  self-sup¬ 
porting  in  1955. 

In  the  past,  dreams  of  world-wide  press 
organizations  have  vanished,  after  what 
seemed  like  initial  organizing  success, 
because  of  financing  difficulties.  IPI  was 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  reverse  past 
procedures  by  obtaining  substantial  funds 
from  a  large  foundation  to  insure  at  least 
three  years  of  operations  without  major 
financial  problems.  In  that  period,  it  was 
hoped,  the  measure  of  interest  by  news¬ 
papermen  around  the  world  would  deter¬ 
mine  its  future. 

IPI  seems  to  have  proven  itself  and  its 
reason  for  existence.  It  now  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  568,  plus  104  associate  mem¬ 
bers  in  31  countries.  It  has  published 
several  worthwhile  studies.  Attendance 
at  its  regional  conferences  and  its  annual 
meetings  bespeak  the  widespread  interest 
of  its  members. 

IPI  has  accomplished  much  to  prove 
the  contention  of  its  founders  that  news¬ 
papermen  of  many  countries,  becoming 
acquainted  through  mutual  association, 
can  help  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  un¬ 
derstand  each  other  and  thus  be  a  tremen¬ 
dous  force  for  world  peace.  We  hope 
that  U.  S.  newspapermen  will  do  more 
than  their  share  to  support  IPI  in  its 
effort  to  become  financially  independent 
and  self-supporting. 

WHY? 

THE  President’s  Safe-Driving  Day  was 

observed  on  Dec.  15,  preceded  by  heavy 
publicity  in  all  media,  and  traffic  deaths 
were  reduced  by  15%,  injuries  dropped 
46%,  and  there  were  20%  less  auto  acci¬ 
dents. 

Only  10  days  later  on  Dec.  25,  and  26 
the  nation  suffered  its  worst  traffic 
slaughter  over  a  two-day  holiday  in  its 
history — 391  killed  in  auto  accidents. 

Why  this  extreme  contrast? 

The  statisticians  and  experts  will  point 
out  the  influence  of  comparatively  warm 
weather  which  brought  out  more  drivers; 
also,  the  difference  between  holiday  week¬ 
end  volume  and  ordinary  weekday  volume 
of  traffic. 

We  believe,  however,  there  is  a  ratio 
between  the  amount  of  traffic  safety  pub¬ 
licity  in  all  media  to  the  volume  of  traffic 
accidents.  The  President’s  S-D  Day  just 
about  proves  it.  The  experience  of  various 
newspapers  in  their  intensive  and  con¬ 
tinuing  safety  programs  supports  the 
theory. 

A  coordinated  and  consistent  publicity 
campaign  in  all  media  to  help  protect  the 
people  from  themselves  and  each  other 
on  the  highways,  and  to  replace  the  pres¬ 
ent  haphazard  method,  has  become  a  na¬ 
tional  “must.” 
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Executive  Spotlight 


Chin!9o 


MICHAEL  CHINICO,  director  of  International 
News  Service  in  Italy,  has  been  named  associate 
publisher  of  the  Champaign-V rhana  (III.)  Ne*€t~ 
Gatelte.  He  will  continue  his  duties  with  the 
Hearst  organization  abroad.  Mr.  Chinigo  is  the 
8on>in-law  of  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Stevick,  president 
of  the  News-Gazette.  Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Mara- 
jen  Chinigo,  is  vicepresident.  J.  A.  McDER- 
MOTT,  executive  VP  and  general  manager,  is 
being  temporarily  retired  because  of  ill  health, 
and  S.  PHILIP  HUNDLEY,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  continues  as  acting  general  man¬ 
ager.  GEORGE  EVANS,  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  supervisor,  has  replaced  KENNETH  W. 
MOODY  as  circulation  manager. 


•  * 


KARL  R.  McELROY,  news  editor  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Journal  and  Herald-Ameri- 
can  (Sunday),  was  promoted  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor  this  week  succeeding  ROBERT  D.  CHRYST, 
who  has  taken  a  leave  of  absence  because  of  ill 
health.  Assistant  News  Editor  ROBERT  M. 
HOFFMAN  has  been  named  news  editor.  Be¬ 
fore  coming  to  Syracuse  in  1945,  Mr.  McElroy 
worked  with  Kenton  Daily  Democrat,  Marion 
Star,  Ea»t  Liverpool  Review  and  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal,  all  Ohio  dailies. 


McElroy 


PERSONAL 

MENTION _ 

Adrian  S.  Fisher  has  joined 
the  Washington  Post  Co.  as 
counsel  and  vicepresident.  He 
is  a  native  of  Tennessee,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard’s  law 
school  and  has  been  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Covington  & 
Burling. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Elus  Jr.,  editor-pub- 
1  i  s  h  e  r  of  the  Clarksdale 
(Miss.)  Press  Register,  was 
hailed  as  Clarkdale’s  most  out¬ 
standing  young  citizen  by  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
there. 

V  V  * 

Arthur  V.  Burrows,  editor 
of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News 
Press,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Missouri  Public  Expendi¬ 
tures  Survey  at  Kansas  City. 
The  group  conducts  research  on 
ways  to  effect  economy  in  gov¬ 
ernment. 

«  «  * 

George  W.  Shannon,  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Gordon  A.  May,  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer,  have  been 
elected  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Journal  Publishing  Co. 


Stanley  Fink  is  back  at  his 
post  as  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press  after  a 
three-month  leave  of  absence. 
He  was  loaned  to  the  Levit- 
town  (Pa.)  Evening  Press  to 
organize  the  news  department 
of  the  new  Bucks  County  daily. 
«  *  « 

J.  W.  (Bud)  Forrester  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Pendleton  (Ore.) 
East  Oregonian,  has  been 
named  to  a  four-member  group 
to  pick  an  Oregon  college  grad¬ 
uate  each  year  to  serve  as  re¬ 
search  assistant  to  Sen.-elect 

Richard  Neuberger  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

V  *  * 

Edwin  F.  Russell,  publisher 
of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot,  Evening  News  and 
Sunday  Patriot-News,  was  re¬ 
cently  awarded  a  plaque  by 
Harrisburg  retail  merchants 
citing  the  Patriot  for  100  years 
of  community  service. 

m  *  * 

Carl  P.  Miller,  West  Coast 
director  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  president  of  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Newspapers, 

Inc.,  is  slated  to  be  the  next 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


ALTON  F.  BAKER  Jr.,  35,  who  joined  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard  in  1947  as  a  reporter  and  copy  reader,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  that  newspaper  succeeding  WILLIAM  M. 
(BILL)  TUGMAN,  who  resigned  to  publish  the  Reedsport  (Ore.) 
Port  Umpqua  Courier.  Simultaneously  Publisher  Alton  F.  Baker 
announced  the  appointment  of  ROBERT  F.  FRAZIER  as  asso¬ 
ciate  editor.  Mr.  Baker,  managing  editor  of  the  Register-Guard 
for  the  past  four  years,  is  a  past  president  of  the  Oregon  News¬ 
men's  Association.  Mr.  Frazier,  35,  served  as  city  editor  in  1949 
and  two  years  later  won  a  Grand  Award  from  the  Oregon  Press 
Club  for  the  best  reporting  in  the  state.  He  was  a  Neiman  Fellow. 


Baksr 


Frailer 


Rosen 


Berger 


Claude  Walker,  publisher  of 
the  Forest  Park  (Ill.)  Review, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Headline  Club,  Chicago  pro¬ 
fessional  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  succeeding  Ralph 
Jones,  Fairchild  Publications. 

«  e  « 

MA(CX  Nations,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kinsley  (Kas.) 
Mercury,  has  been  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  to  Kansas 
Gov.-elect  Fred  Hall  who  takes 
office  this  month.  Mr.  Nations 
was  campaign  publicity  director 
for  Hall,  the  present  lieutenant 
governor,  in  the  recent  elec¬ 
tion.  In  his  absence  from  the 
paper  Mr.  Nations  has  named 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Richardson  edi¬ 
tor  and  Charles  Taylor,  man- 


On  the  Business  Side 

George  Swaile,  assistant 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times 
and  a  veteran  of  32  years  in 
the  newspaper  business,  retired 
this  week.  He  was  with  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  for 
28  years  before  joining  the 
Times  four  years  ago. 

«  V  « 

Frank  B.  Senger,  instructor 
in  journalism  and  communica¬ 
tions,  and  general  manager  of 
the  Illini  Publishing  Co.,  has 
resigned  his  post  to  become 
advertising  manager  of  the 


HARRY  ROSEN,  New  York  Post  advertising  director,  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  and  a  member  of  the  Post  corporation's 
board  of  directors,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff,  president  and  publisher 
has  announced.  At  the  same  time,  MARVIN  BERGER,  hereto¬ 
fore  secretary  of  the  company,  counsel  and  assistant  business 
manager,  was  appointed  business  manager.  His  appointment 
becomes  effective  this  week.  Mr.  Rosen,  45,  joined  Post's  adver¬ 
tising  staff  in  1935,  was  named  local  advertising  manager  in  1941 
and  in  1947  became  advertising  director.  Mr.  Berger,  46,  was 
appointed  Post  house  attorney  in  1937,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  in  1943  and  later  named  secsetary  of  the  company. 


ager. 

{Continued  on  page  30) 
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Personal 

{Continued  from  page  29) 

Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening 
News. 

*  *  * 

Warren  S.  Mitchell,  for¬ 
merly  an  account  executive  in 
the  New  York  office  of  Ridder- 
Johns,  Inc.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif)  Independ¬ 
ent  and  Press  Telegram. 

*  *  * 

Mack  Smythe,  advertising 
director  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
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Clarion-Ledger  and  Nerve,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the 
board  of  deacons  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 

a  *  * 

Walter  S.  J.  Swanson, 
former  financial  editor  and  edi¬ 
torial  promotion  director  of  the 
old  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times 
Herald,  and  since  last  May 
on  the  copy  desk  and  telegraph 
desk  of  the  San  Diego  (Calih) 
Evening  Tribune,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  director  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  San  Diego  Union-Tri¬ 
bune  Publishing  Co.  He  fills 
the  vacancy  left  by  the  recent 
death  of  Roderick  MacRae. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Harold  E.  Wittington,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter-Tele¬ 
gram,  has  assumed  his  duties 
as  managing  editor  of  the 
Jacksonville  (Tex.)  Daily  Pro¬ 
gress,  succeeding  Joe  Calvit, 
who  has  gone  to  the  Palestine 
(Tex.)  Herald-Press. 

•  a  * 

Clyde  Gilmour,  movie  critic 
for  the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun 
has  accepted  a  position  with 
the  Toronto  Telegram. 

a  a  a 

Andy  O’Brien,  sports  editor 
of  Weekend  magazine,  Montreal, 
and  sports  columnist  for  the 
Montreal  Star,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Press-Radio 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Legion, 
a  a  a 

James  Montgomery,  former 
civic  center  reporter  for  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  has 
joined  the  San  Diego  Evening 
Tribune  as  a  copyreader  and 
general  assignment  reporter, 
a  a  a 

George  W.  Aiken  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Anderson  (Ind.) 
Herald,  is  now  on  the  city  staff 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star. 
a  a  a 

Mrs.  Pete  Kamla  has  been 
named  society  editor  of  the 
Loveland  (Colo.)  Reporter-Her¬ 
ald  to  succeed  E’LiNDA  Evans. 
Miss  Evans,  society  editor  for 
the  past  two  and  a  half  years, 
is  to  be  wed  next  month, 
a  a  a 

MAj.  Albert  E.  Cotter,  mili¬ 
tary  editor  of  the  Hartford 

(Conn.)  Times,  has  been  ap¬ 

pointed  to  the  military  staff  of 
Gov.  elect  A.  A.  Ribicoff  of 
Connecticut. 

a  a  a 

Edward  Cox,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Com¬ 
mercial,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
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By  Trent 


'I'm  here  to  cover  this  shin-dig  end  I've  made  sure 
you'd  have  a  table  for  me." 


the  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time  in 
an  editorial  capacity. 

a  a  a 

Walter  Turner  of  Montreal 
Star  has  been  named  a  director 
and  secretary  of  the  Montreal 
Men’s  Press  Club.  He  succeeds 
Bill  Stewart  of  the  Canadian 
Press,  resigned. 

a  a  a 

Saxton  W.  Fuitcher  Jr., 
managing  editor  of  the  South- 
bridge  (Mass.)  News  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union. 
a  a  a 

Theodore  Giddings,  Pitts¬ 
field  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eve¬ 
ning  Eagle  city  editor  and  fish 
and  game  columnist,  was  given 
an  outboard  motor  the  day  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  by  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  recognition  of  his  25 
years  with  the  Eagle. 

a  a  a 

William  C.  Rogers,  with  an 
M.A.  in  journalism  from  the 
University  of  Georgia,  has  be¬ 
come  editor  and  manager  of 
the  Waynesboro  (Ga.)  True 
Citizen,  following  service  as  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia  Magazine. 

a  a  a 

Art  Bimrose,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  has  received  word  that 
selections  of  his  cartoons  have 
been  added  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  collection. 

a  a  a 

Pat  Meid  has  just  joined 
the  women’s  page  staff  of  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun 
after  two  years  with  the  Anno- 
polis  (Md.)  Capital-Gazette 
Press. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Samuel  Zagoria,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post  and  Times 
Herald  reporter,  has  been 
named  administrative  assistant 
to  Sen.-elect  Clifford  P.  Case  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Zag^oria  will 
cut  short  his  studies  in  history 
and  government  under  a  Nei- 
man  Fellowship  at  Harvard  to 
take  up  his  new  duties, 
a  a  a 

Charles  A.  Knouse,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Osawatomie 
(Kas.)  Graphic  News,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Osawa¬ 
tomie  State  hospital  as  special 
consultant  in  PR  and  news, 
a  a  a 

Norman  DuBeau,  formerly  a 
copyreader  for  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  Business  Week 
magazine  at  Houston,  Tex. 
a  a  a 

John  Edgar  March,  former 
parliamentary  writer  for  the 
Canadian  Press  and  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Star,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  department  of 
public  relations  for  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway. 

a  a  a 

Charles  Roy,  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  Montreal  La  Presse,  has 
been  appointed  chief  clerk  to 
Mayor  Jean  Drapeau  of  Mon¬ 
treal. 

a  a  a 

Jack  G.  Watt,  former  as¬ 
sistant  regional  editor  of  Paei- 
fie  Stars  &  Stripes,  has  joined 
the  L.  W.  Ramsey  Advertising 
Agency,  Davenport,  Iowa,  as 
assistant  production  manager. 
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Last  year 


this  automobile  company 
spent  $1,386,956 

in  NEWSPAPERS 


We’ll  give  you  a  hint.  This  is  not  one  of  the  “Big 
Three.”  Yet,  this  car  maker  spent  over  a  $100,000 
a  month  in  newspapers — your  kind  of  media! 

Nobody  had  to  spend  time  on  him  selling  him 
newspapers.  He  knew  what  newspapers  can  do — are 
doing — if  for  no  other  reason  than  he,  his  associates, 
and  his  agency  all  read  Editor  &  Publisher  regu¬ 
larly.  It’s  the  lowest  premium  insurance  you  can  buy 
when  you  have  almost  $1^  million  investment  to 
protect. 

It  is  so  easy,  and  inexpensive  .  .  .  when  the  big 
spenders  like  this  are  reading  Editor  &  Publisher — 
EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  January  1,  195S 


and  thinking  only  of  newspapers — to  flag  them  with 
your  own  special  assets,  in  your  own  advertisement. 


Big  People  .  .  .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 

.  .  .  Big  Business  for  You 
Almost  all  the  important  buyers 
of  newspaper  space  at  agencies 
and  advertisers  regularly  read 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Times  Tower,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

No.  60  of  a  series 


PROMOTION 


Merchanfs  Tribute 
Caps  Centenary  Fete 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Harrisburg  merchants  re¬ 
cently  presented  Edwin  F. 
Russell,  publisher  of  the 
Patriot  and  News,  with  a  ci¬ 
tation  for  100  years  of  com¬ 
munity  service  by  the  Patriot. 


Edwin  F.  RussqII 


William  G.  Jones,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Harrisburg  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  speaking  at 
a  luncheon  given  by  the  mer¬ 
chants’  special  event  commit¬ 
tee,  characterized  the  Patriot 
as  a  “human  agency”  that  “has 
earned  the  plaudits  of  the  citi¬ 
zens.” 

The  citation,  which  was  an¬ 
other  event  in  the  year-long 
commemorative  celebration  of 
the  newspaper,  declared: 

“For  one  hundred  years  The 
Patriot  has  served  this  com¬ 
munity.  It  has  chronicled  the 
joys,  sorrows,  trials  and  tri¬ 
umphs  of  Central  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  It  is  a  human  agency, 
close  to  the  people  in  its  re¬ 
lationships,  and  has  earned 
plaudits  of  the  citizens  for  its 
faithful  service. 

“Its  owners  have  recognized 
their  community  responsibil¬ 
ity.  They  have  helped  to  pull 
the  oars  in  civic  enterprise  and 
have  allied  themselves  with  or¬ 
ganizations  striving  for  the 
common  good. 

“Realizing  that  all  economic 
progress  depends  upon  busi¬ 
ness  success,  publishers  of  the 
Patriot  have  been  zealously 
alert  to  support  merchandising 
activities  organized  by  retail 
groups  functioning  through 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

“In  this  century  year,  the 
Patriot’s  cooperative  contribu¬ 
tions,  especially  marked  dur¬ 
ing  Sales  Days,  have  materi¬ 
ally  encouraged  retailers  to 
reach  new  heights.  In  appre¬ 


ciation  for  this  remarkable 
stimulus  and  in  recognition  of 
the  extraordinary  services 
rendered  by  the  Harrisburg 
newspapers,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Merchants  Coun¬ 
cil  sincerely  extends  its  thanks 
to  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Russell,  the 
publisher,  and  his  corps  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  associates.” 

Silver  $  Bonanza 
Has  Surprise  Tivist 
Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Ohio  State  Journal 
reaped  a  promotion  bonanza 
and  1,000  Central  Ohio  win¬ 
ners  in  the  paper’s  Santa  Col¬ 
oring  Contest  were  suddenly 
richer,  thanks  to  a  trick  of 
fate  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 

The  boy  and  girl  contest 
winners  were  to  have  received 
“shiny  new  silver  dollars.” 
But  when  the  Journal’s  order 
went  to  the  mint  for  the  coins 
to  serve  as  prizes,  a  clerk 
pulled  out  an  unmarked  and 
sealed  bag  and  sent  to  Colum¬ 
bus  “cartwheels”  which  had 
been  resting  in  the  mint  since 
before  William  McKinley  was 
President. 

The  Journal’s  order  original¬ 
ly  went  to  the  Cleveland  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank,  which 
called  upon  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  for  the  dollars.  To  meet 
demands  for  the  silver  coins  as 
Christmas  presents,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  placed  some 
3,000,000  “rare”  ones  into  cir¬ 
culation.  Some  collectors  es¬ 
timated  the  coins  distributed 
by  the  Journal  might  be  worth 
from  $3  to  $17  each.  They 
conceded,  however,  that  “mar¬ 
ket  flooding”  might  cause 
some  drop  in  valuation. 

First  at  the  Journal  to 
wonder  about  the  tarnished 
coins  was  Sid  R.  Phillips,  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  While  wor¬ 
rying  about  the  prospect  of 
polishing  them  so  the  Journal 
could  make  good  on  its  prom¬ 
ise  to  send  contest  winners 
“shiny  new”  silver  dollars,  he 
began  checking  the  dates  on 
the  coins. 

The  Journal  capitalized  on 
the  event  in  a  page  one  head¬ 
line  which  said:  “Hey,  Santa 
Colorers,  That  Silver  Dollar 
May  Be  Valuable.” 


Automotive  Tieup 

Philaoelfhu 

The  entire  Dec.  19  issue  of 
Colorama,  a  supplement  of  the 
Philadelphia  Sunday  Inquirer, 
was  devoted  to  color  pictures 
of  the  1955  car  models. 

Colorama’s  “New  Cars  for 
1955”  included  a  full  first  page 
of  pictures  on  the  new  Ameri¬ 
can  sports  models.  The  three 
additional  pages  of  bright,  full 
color  were  devoted  to  the 
“completely  -  redesigned”  two 
and  three-tone  standard  mod¬ 
els.  Mechanical  information 
and  other  details  accompanied 
each  picture. 

The  Inquirer’s  cooperation 
with  the  automotive  industry 
extends  to  another  activity. 
Recently  announced  to  the 
trade  was  the  Third  Annual 
Inquirer-WFIL-TV  Automobile 
Show,  to  run  for  two  and  a  half 
hours  on  Sunday,  Feb.  20.  The 
Inquirer  will  also  publish  a 
special  Automotive  Supple¬ 
ment  on  that  date. 

2  Tours  for  Readers 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Two  tours  will  be  conducted 
by  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
for  its  readers  during  1955. 
The  first,  for  those  who  are 
able  to  get  early  vacations,  will 
be  to  Florida  and  Cuba,  leav¬ 
ing  here  April  28,  and  duplicat¬ 
ing  the  1954  Florida-Cuba  trip, 
plus  a  day  in  New  York  City. 

The  sixth  annual  Western 
Tour  will  begin  Aug.  28.  The 
party  will  go  to  Denver  via 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City, 
visit  Colorado  Springs,  the 
Garden  of  the  Gods,  Pike’s 
Peak,  Sun  Valley,  Bonneville 
Dam,  Multnomah  Falls,  Port¬ 
land,  Tacoma,  Mt.  Rainier  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  with  an  overnight 
stay  in  Rainbow  Inn,  Seattle 
and  Vancouver.  This  trip  will 
reach  its  climax  with  a  three- 
day  stop  at  Lake  Louise  and 
Banff  and  there  will  be  sight¬ 
seeing  on  the  return  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  St.  Paul. 

Buildup  for  FW 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

An  extensive  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  is  heralding 
the  start  of  distribution  of 
Family  Weekly  by  the  Sunday 
Observer-Dispatch  on  Jan.  16. 

House  advertising,  carrier 
contests,  poster  displays  and 
personal  contacts  are  being 
employed  by  Circulation-Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  Cyrus  H. 
Favor  to  carry  the  message 
of  the  first  Observer-Dispatch 
Sunday  supplement  since  pub¬ 
lication  of  its  locally  edited 
magazine  was  discontinued  13 
years  ago. 


A  series  of  teaser  ads  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  the  initials  “F.W.” 
was  preceding  the  full-scale 
drive,  which  was  to  be  cli¬ 
maxed  by  the  distribution  of 
some  two  thousand  copies  of 
Family  Weekly  to  Utica  area 
civic  leaders,  educators,  cler¬ 
gymen,  industrialists  and 
businessmen  on  Jan.  9. 

The  Sunday  newspaper  has 
been  running  the  “Bonanza 
Bill”  crossword  puzzle  contest 
to  stimulate  circulation  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  introduction  of 
Family  Weekly.  After  two 
weeks  the  contest  had  account¬ 
ed  for  a  sales  increase  of 
more  than  500,  according  to 
Mr.  Favor. 

Tired  Goodfellotcs 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  total  of  35,000  under¬ 
privileged  children  in  private 
homes  and  institutions  had  a 
merrier  Christmas  than  ex¬ 
pected  because  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express-WEBB,  Good 
Fellows  worked  overtime. 

The  Good  Fellows  annually 
provide  Christmas  toys  for 
thousands  of  youngsters  who 
otherwise  might  face  a  giftless 
Yuletide.  This  Cnristmas,  in 
addition  to  providing  toys  for 
children  in  hospitals,  orphan¬ 
ages  and  other  institutions,  the 
Good  Fellows  sent  them  into 
5,400  private  homes.  It  was 
midnight  Christmas  Eve  be¬ 
fore  the  Goodfellows  Commit¬ 
tee  completed  its  deliveries. 

• 

Rash  of  Investigative 

Reporting  in  2  Dailies 

Wichita 

Wichita  dailies  have  broken 
out  into  a  rash  of  front-page 
feature  series  dealing  with 
local  and  state  issues. 

In  less  than  a  month,  the 
Wichita  Eagle  has  featured 
multi-part  bylined  articles  on 
baby  adoption  practices,  bogus 
check  enforcement,  operation  of 
a  juvenile  curfew  law  and  a 
series  on  pollution  of  state 
rivers. 

The  Beacon  has  been  explor¬ 
ing  alleged  “Pachuco”  activi¬ 
ties,  tuberculosis  treatment  fa¬ 
cilities  and  the  teacher  short¬ 
age. 

• 

Broun  Award  Judges 

Bruce  Catton,  winner  of  this 
year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his¬ 
tory,  will  judge  the  1954  Hey- 
wood  Broun  Award,  given  each 
year  by  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild-CIO.  Other  judges 
will  be  Edwin  A.  Lahey  na¬ 
tional  correspondent  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  and  John  W. 
Vandercook,  network  radio 
commentator. 
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CIRCULATION 


Harder  Selling,  Better 
Product  Needed  in  ’55 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Second  of  Two  Articles 

What’s  going  to  happen  to 
newspaper  circulations  in  1955? 

With  few  exceptions,  the  an¬ 
swer  is:  Precisely  the  same  as 
in  1954. 

The  prediction  is  based  on 
replies  received  from  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  officers  and  directors, 
who  were  polled  by  E&P  as 
representing  a  cross-section 
sample. 

Better  Selling  Needed 

Typical  was  the  reply  of 
George  W.  Hicks,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  who  sees 
“more  of  the  same”  in  1955. 
“Any  well-informed  circulation 
executive  knows  he  will  get  re¬ 
sults  in  proportion  to  effort  and 
sales  ability  extended,”  he  said. 
“In  the  year  ahead  virtually 
every  circulation  department 
will  be  required  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  opportunities  and  ideas 
to  develop  sales  and  build  cir¬ 
culation.” 

The  employment  factor,  while 
unpredictable,  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  an  important  one  in  de¬ 
veloping  and  maintaining  cir¬ 
culation  figures,  especially  iu 
metropolitan  markets,  Mr. 


Hicks  pointed  out.  “While  we 
are  not  currently  using  any 
special  contest  promotion,”  he 
said,  “we  feel  1955  will  require 
the  same  promotion  effort  as  in 
1954.  Intelligently  planned  pro¬ 
motions,  insuring  publisher’s 
maximum  return  for  dollars 
spent  will  indeed  play  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  1955  circulation 
budgets.” 

Mr.  Hicks  sees  the  need  for 
aggressive  selling,  constant 
training  of  sales  force,  plus  de¬ 
velopment  in  service  and  col¬ 
lection  ability. 

Smaller  Papers  Improve 

Arthur  Daniel,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  and  Constitution,  like¬ 
wise  agrees  that,  as  of  the 
present,  1955  is  going  to  be 
pretty  much  like  1954.  Circu¬ 
lation  gains  for  newspapers,  he 
believes,  will  continue  to  be  a 
problem  where  their  area  of 
distribution  is  considerable. 

“In  all  probability  the  small¬ 
er  papers  will  continue  to  grow 
due  to  their  constant  improve¬ 
ment,  not  only  from  the  phy¬ 
sical  aspects  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  but  also  in  depart¬ 
mental  operation,”  says  Mr. 
Daniel.  “We  in  the  South  are 


encouraged  and  feel  optimistic 
for  the  immediate  future  due 
to  the  continued  improvement 
of  the  per  family  income  which 
every  year  seems  to  be  increas¬ 
ing  in  a  most  heartening  way. 
We  are  also  optimistic  because 
of  the  continuing  improvement 
of  our  educational  systems. 

“There  is  a  constant  program 
of  expansion  and  improvement 
of  facilities  in  all  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  both  white  and 
colored  students.  Naturally, 
literacy,  is  climbing,  so  with 
better  average  incomes  and  im¬ 
proved  education,  circulation 
possibilities  are  encouraging.” 

Plan  More  Promotion 

Mr.  Daniel  said  the  Journal 
and  Constitution  are  planning  a 
more  vigorous  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  than  usual  for  the  Spring 
months,  “realizing  full  well  that 
if  we  are  to  get  the  increase 
we  hope  for,  sales  planning  and 
effort  must  be  out  of  the  or¬ 
dinary.” 

From  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area,  John  J.  Mullen, 
circulation  manager  of  News- 
day,  Garden  City,  Long  Island, 
sees  no  change  over  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation.  “Newsday  has  en¬ 
joyed  a  very  appreciable  gain 
in  ’54,”  he  said,  “and  we  look 
forward  to  another  good  year 
in  ’55.” 

“Generally,  throughout  the 
country,  promotional  campaigns 
from  what  I  observe,”  said  Mr. 
Mullen,  “have  become  very  ex¬ 
tensive  and  expensive;  and  T 
believe  will  become  even  more 
so  if  gains  are  to  continue. 


Having  a  good  product  to  sell 
is  half  the  battle.  Winning 
both  the  Pulitzer  and  Polk 
awards  this  year  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful  in  our  circula¬ 
tion  efforts.” 

Sees  Keener  Compeitition 
Walter  Aronoff,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times,  looks  for  circu¬ 
lation  gains  in  the  Detroit 
area.  “U.  S.  population  is  still 
growing  rapidly,  so  we  see  no 
saturation  point  for  new  read¬ 
ers,”  he  said.  “Attractive,  in¬ 
teresting  newspapers,  coupled 
with  intensive  promotion,  should 
enjoy  substantial  gains  in  the 
year  ahead.” 

James  M.  Rankin,  Capper 
Publications,  Topeka,  Kas.,  be¬ 
lieves  substantial  circulation 
gains  in  1955  will  be  limited,  in 
all  probability,  to  localities 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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where  exceptional  conditions 
prevail.  “There  appears  to  be 
a  trend  on  the  part  of  families 
to  reduce  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  subscribed  for  because 
of  competition  for  reading  time 
and  there  is  no  indication  that 
this  trend  will  be  reversed  or 
in  fact  changed,”  he  said. 

“The  problem  of  costs  will  be 
of  great  concern  in  1955,”  he 
stated,  “particularly  if  there  is 
a  further  increase  in  postage, 
and  circulation  managers  are 
called  upon  to  help  defray  these 
increased  costs.  The  circulation 
manager  who  winds  up  1955 
with  about  the  same  circulation 
he  had  at  the  close  of  1954,  and 
with  comparatively  as  good  a 
cost  and  revenue  record,  will 
have  reason  to  be  proud.” 

Publishers  should  look  to  in¬ 
adequacies  in  their  paper, 
rather  than  hastily  blame  tele¬ 
vision  for  circulation  losses, 
says  Morris  Shorr,  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call. 

“There  is  some  talk  of  a  loss 
in  readership  among  the  youth 
of  the  country,  with  television 
competing  for  the  reader’s  time. 
However,  circulation  losses  due 
to  television  are  almost  un- 
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heard  of  on  many  of  our  news¬ 
papers. 

“An  improved  product  with 
wider  appeal  to  every  member 
of  the  family  would  offset  pos¬ 
sible  circulation  losses  and 
would  be  a  solution  for  the  pes¬ 
simists  who  are  crying  that  the 
press  is  losing  its  teen-age 
readers,”  he  declared. 

“A  circulation-minded  sports 
editor  has  held  the  interest  of 
the  youth  in  the  trading  area 
of  our  paper.  This  has  been 
proved  with  increased  sales  to 
students  in  two  nearby  board¬ 
ing  schools  as  a  result  of  ex¬ 
cellent  area  sports  coverage. 
School,  Boy  and  Girl  Scout 
news  and  other  activities  prop¬ 
erly  reported  will  be  the  means 
of  holding  juvenile  reader  in¬ 
terest  and  attract  new  young 
readers. 

Need  Improved  Product 

“In  the  competition  for  the 
reader’s  time,  good  promotion, 
consisting  of  improved  edi¬ 
torial  contents,  local  features 
and  adequate  news  coverage, 
will  give  the  circulation  man¬ 
agers  a  product  that  he  can  sell 
to  the  public. 

“It  will  be  up  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  managers  to  obtain  new 
readers  for  his  paper  from  the 
increasing  populations.  He  can 
do  so  if  properly  fortified  with 
a  good  newspaper  product.  At 
the  same  time,  circulation  man¬ 
agers  must  be  aware  of  spiral¬ 
ing  costs.  Economies  must  be 
effected  wherever  possible  by 
closer  supervision  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  dollar  outlay.  Circu¬ 
lation  obtained  without  ade¬ 
quate  return  to  the  publisher 
should  be  dropped  and  concen¬ 
tration  stressed  on  areas  where 
increases  can  be  obtained  with 
profitable  circulation  at  low 
cost.” 

Chi  Trih*s  Corcoran 
Names  2  Assistants 

Two  assistant  circulation  di¬ 
rectors  have  been  appointed,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1,  it  was  announced 
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this  week  by  Charles  A.  Corco¬ 
ran,  newly-appointed  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

The  new  appointees  are  Stan¬ 
ley  B.  Rose  and  Harry  J. 
Hirsch.  Mr.  Rose,  son  of  Louis 
H.  Rose,  retired  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Tribune,  joined 
the  Tribune  in  1936.  He  has 
served  in  various  divisions  of 
the  circulation  department  and 
at  the  time  of  his  new  appoint¬ 
ment  was  circulation  manager. 

Mr.  Hirsch  has  been  with  the 
Tribune  since  1923,  starting  as 
a  copywriter  in  the  advertising 
service  department.  He  later 
transferred  to  the  advertising 
sales  department.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  circulation  department 
he  was  manager  of  apparel  di¬ 
vision  of  retail  advertising  at 
the  Tribune. 

In  addition,  two  divisional 
executives  in  the  general  ad¬ 
vertising  department  with  long 
experience  at  the  Tribune,  have 
been  added  to  the  sales  staff  of 
the  circulation  department. 
They  are  Richard  C.  Swank 
and  Kenneth  R.  Wilson. 

Renewal  System 

The  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail 
Tribune  has  revised  its  system 
to  handle  the  large  volume  of 
renewals  during  the  annual  10- 
day  bargain  period,  according 
to  Jerry  Latham,  business 
manager  of  the  paper. 

Usually  between  60  and  65% 
of  the  carrier  subscribers  pay 
for  the  year  during  the  bargain 
period  in  September. 

A  “split  plate”  is  used  on 
the  addressograph,  with  the 
subscriber’s  name  and  date  paid 
to,  on  the  upper  half  and  the 
street  address,  city  and  route 
number  on  the  lower  half. 
Plates  were  made  for  every 
dw’elling  unit  on  every  route. 

Now,  if  a  subscriter  moves 
from  one  address  to  another, 
the  name  half  of  the  plate  is 
pulled  and  inserted  with  the 
address  portion  of  the  new 
location. 

Better  Distribution 

The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  and  Mirror  have  trans¬ 
ferred  their  mailroom,  trans¬ 
portation  and  garage  from  cir¬ 
culation  to  production  depart¬ 
ment  supervision.  This  move 
was  made  to  bring  about  a 
greater  coordination  in  all  divi¬ 
sions  concerned  with  producing 
and  distributing  the  two  papers. 
It  will  enable  the  circulation 
department  to  more  fully  con¬ 
centrate  on  its  primary  activi¬ 
ties.  Mel  Kilboume,  a  member 
of  the  production  department, 
is  in  charge  of  mailroom  and 
transportation. 


Gregory 


Heads  New 

Personnel 

Department 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Cameron  Gregory,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the 
newly  -  created 
personnel  d  e  - 
partment  of  the 
Virginian  -  Pilot 
and  the  Nor- 
f  0  Ik  Ledger- 
Dispatch. 

Mr.  Gregory 
joined  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  -Pilot 
news  staff  in 
January,  1946, 
following  Navy  service  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  11.  Prior  to 
his  Navy  seiwice,  Mr.  Gregory 
had  worked  for  the  Elizabeth 
City  (N.  C.)  Daily  Advance 
and  the  Greenville  (S.  C.) 

News. 

Since  coming  to  the  Virgi¬ 
nian-Pilot,  he  has  covered  gen¬ 
eral  assignments. 

Richard  Gonder,  chief  of  the 
Virginian  -  Pilot’s  Elizabeth 
City,  N.  C.,  bureau,  which  he 
established  14  months  ago,  was 
named  to  succeed  Mr.  Greg^ory 
as  assistant  city  editor. 

Karl  W.  Lambert  has  been 
named  ad  control  manager  of 
the  Ledger-Dispatch  and  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot,  succeeding  Walker 
Young,  who  recently  was  named 
promotion  manager. 

The  advertising  department 
has  two  recent  additions — Joe 
Glass,  formerly  with  the  Bir¬ 
mingham,  (Ala.)  Post  and  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  and 
Thomas  Montier,  formerly  with 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times 
Herald,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 
and  Baltimore  News-Post. 

Ashby  Jenkins,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  woman’s  page  editor  of 
the  Virginian-Pilot,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  society  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Gay  Baldridge, 
who  resigned  recently.  Anne 
Schlatter  was  named  assistant 
woman’s  page  editor. 

Eugene  Price,  formerly  with 
the  Greenville  (N.  C.)  Reflec¬ 
tor,  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.)  In¬ 
dependent  and  Goldsboro 
(N.C.)  News-Argus  and  former 
assistant  to  North  Carolina 
Representative  Herbert  C.  Bon¬ 
ner,  has  joined  the  news  staff 
of  the  Virginian-Pilot.  Richard 
Mansfield,  formerly  assistant 
state  editor,  has  been  shifted  to 
the  military  beat. 
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Dear  Group 
Buys  Control 
In  Sedalia 

Dear  Publications  and  Radio, 
Inc.  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  has 
acquired  controlling  stock  in¬ 
terest  in  Sedalia  Democrat  Co., 
which  publishes  the  Sedalia 
(Mo.)  Democrat,  evening  and 
Capital,  morning.  Allen  Kander 
was  the  broker  in  the  transac¬ 
tion. 

Included  in  the  sale  was  stock 
owned  by  George  H.  Trader, 
president  of  the  publishing 
company,  and  his  wife.  Among 
those  continuing  to  hold  stock 
is  George  Scruton  Jr.,  who  has 
been  editor  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  papers  for  17  years. 
D.  Kelly  Scruton,  sports  editor, 
a  member  of  the  staff  for  30 
years,  also  retained  his  stock 
interest. 

*  *  * 

Atlantic  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  a  Carolinas  chain  of 
newspaper  publishers  and  job 
printers,  has  purchased  the 
Albermarle  (N.  C.)  Enterprise 
from  Charles  A.  Reap,  founder 
of  the  paper.  Formed  in  1946 
by  W.  Horace  Carter  and  Mark 
Gamer,  Atlantic  owns  seven 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  papers. 

«  *  * 

Walter  A.  Ward,  former 
owner-editor  of  the  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  News,  has  re-purchased 
the  weekly  from  Fred  Sever¬ 
ance,  who  bought  it  in  1948 
from  Mr.  Ward.  The  new 
owner  announced  that  Mr.  Sev¬ 
erance  will  remain  with  the 
newspaper  as  editor. 

*  *  « 

The  Casa  Grande  (Ariz.) 
Dispatch,  a  prize-winning 
weekly,  has  been  sold  by  C.  W. 
Cleary  to  Walter  Averill, 
former  vicepresident  of  Pacific 
Building  &  Engineer,  Inc., 
Seattle,  publishers  of  trade 
journals  in  the  construction 
field.  Mr.  Cleary  had  owned 
the  newspaper  since  1948. 

*  *  « 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T. 
Beckman,  founders  of  the 
Northridge  (Calif.)  North- 
ridger,  have  announced  sale  of 
the  newspaper  to  Miles  and 
Virginia  Clark.  Mr.  Clark  was 
formerly  with  the  Coachella 
(Calif.)  Sun.  The  sale  was 
handled  by  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 
Culver  City,  Calif,  newspaper 
broker. 

«  *  * 

j  Frank  Lill,  publisher  of  the 
I*  weekly  Emporia  (Kas.)  Times, 
has  purchased  the  Allen  (Kas.) 

1  Northern  County  Journal  from 
William  Gilmore.  Mr.  Lill  said 


he  was  considering  making  the 
Times  a  semi-weekly. 

*  *  * 

Connecticut’s  oldest  weekly, 
the  Litchfield  Enquirer,  has 
been  sold  to  Rudolph  M.  Hen- 
nick,  publisher  of  the  Nauga 
tuck  (Conn.)  Daily  News,  and 
his  son,  Frederick  E.  Hennick. 
Mrs.  Beatrice  M.  Randau,  En¬ 
quirer  publisher  since  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Clem  J.  Ran¬ 
dau,  announced  that  Mr.  Hen- 
nick  has  purchased  the  paper 
and  its  associate  printing  busi¬ 
ness. 

«  *  « 

The  Okaloosa  News  Journal, 
a  weekly  in  Crestview,  Fla., 
has  been  purchased  by  Edward 
L.  Boderick,  newspaper  publi¬ 
sher  of  Mentor,  Ohio. 

*  «  « 

The  70-year-old  county  seat 
weekly  Hayes  Center  (Neb.) 
Times-Republioan  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Joe  Lepo  and  Ray 
Wilson  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
B.  McKibben,  publishers  of  the 
paper  for  20  years.  The  new 
publishers,  who  took  possession 
Nov.  1,  also  publish  the  Red 
Willow  County  Reporter  in  Mc¬ 
Cook,  Neb. 

*  *  « 

Kenneth  Crouse,  a  former 
public  relations  consultant  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  and  a  former 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch, 
has  purchased  the  Rouses  Point 
(N.  Y.)  North  Countryman.  He 
took  control  of  the  paper  Nov. 
15. 

The  weekly  was  sold  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edmund  J.  Kessler 
who  had  published  it  for  the 
last  two  years. 

*  *  « 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Ben¬ 
nett,  former  co-editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Canaan  (N.  H.) 
Reporter,  will  take  over  the 
weekly  Bristol  (N.  H.)  Enter¬ 
prise  from  Bowdoin  Plumer  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1.  Mr.  Plumer 
will  remain  with  the  Enter¬ 
prise  as  a  contributing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Wright  and  Chuck 
Shelton,  publishers  of  the  Azu¬ 
sa  (Calif.)  Herald  and  the 
Glendora  (Calif.)  News,  both 
weeklies,  have  purchased  Azusa 
City  News  and  Glendora  Press 
from  Joe  B.  Willis.  The  new 
owners  plan  to  consolidate  the 
papers  in  each  community. 

«  *  « 

Thomas  F.  Collison,  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  in  ^e  New 
York  office  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son,  advertising  agency,  and 
William  Cass  have  purchased 
the  weekly  Mill  Valley  (Calif.) 
Record  from  Louis  Rupple,  now 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  News. 


(  A  dvrrtUtmtnt} 


From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Tickets  Please 


Riding  up  Broad  Street  the  other 
afternoon,  I  saw  “Tiny”  Fields  up 
ahead  directing  traffic.  I  also  saw  a 
lady  a  couple  of  cars  up  from  me  try¬ 
ing  to  get  out  of  a  tight  parking  spot. 

No  one  stopped  to  let  her  out^  but  I 
did,  because  Pve  been  in  the  same  fix 
myself.  When  I  got  up  to  ''Tiny''  he 
blew  his  whistle  and  stopped  me.  "Have 
a  ticket,  Joe,"  he  said.  I  was  surprised 
— and  a  little  sore.  But  "Tiny"  ex¬ 
plained.  "It's  a  movie  ticket — good 
anytime  at  the  Bijou  Theater.  We're 
having  a  Courteous  Driver  Week  in 
town.  You  qualified  by  letting  that  lady 
go  ahead  of  you." 

From  where  I  sit,  courtesy  and  re¬ 
specting  the  rights  of  your  neighbor  go 
together— in  driving  a  car,  just  as  in 
anything  else.  For  instance,  even  in 
something  as  small  as  a  choice  of  bever¬ 
age  we  should  live  and  let  live  and  be 
thoughtful  of  others.  You  may  like  tea 
with  your  diimer.  I  happen  to  occa¬ 
sionally  like  a  temperate  glass  of  beer. 
Neither  of  us  should  “blow  the  whistle” 
on  the  other’s  choice. 


Copyright,  1954,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Microfilming  Is  Ruled 
A  Deductible  Expense 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Judgment  awarding  a  refund 
of  disallowed  tax  deductions  to 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
Mirror  Co.  for  the  expense  of 
microfilming  old  issues  of  its 
newspapers  was  rendered  by 
the  United  States  District 
Court  of  (California  recently. 

The  Lo8  Angeles  Times,  since 
its  first  publication  in  1881,  has 
preserved  copies  of  its  issue  in 
bound  volumes  and  since  1910, 
two  sets  of  these  copies,  one  in 
a  vault  and  the  other  for  every¬ 
day  use.  When  enemy  airolanes 
were  reported  over  Los  Angeles 
in  1942,  the  publishers  decided 
to  microfilm  these  newspapers 
and  during  the  following  two 
years  850,759  pages  were 
treated  in  this  manner. 

$84,179  Expense 

The  microfilming  expense, 
aggregating  $84,179.04,  was  de¬ 
ducted  from  income  in  the  tax 
returns  for  these  two  years  and 
$76,830.48  of  this  deduction  was 
disallowed  by  the  government 
as  capital  expenditures  and  net 
ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expense. 

The  Treasury  ruled,  in  part, 
“The  cost  of  microfilming  news¬ 
paper  files,  which  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  considered  current  rec¬ 
ords,  and  the  cost  of  periodic 
microfilming  of  future  editions 
are  deductible  as  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expenses  for 
the  year  in  which  such  expendi¬ 
tures  are  paid  or  incurred,  but 
the  cost  of  microfilming  old 
newspaper  files,  which  are  not 
classifiable  as  current  records, 
should  be  capitalized  and  re¬ 
covered  through  depreciation 
allowances. 


“The  old  files  of  newspapers 
maintained  by  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  represent  libraries  which 
are  used  by  the  journalistic 
staffs  of  such  publishers  in  pre¬ 
paring  articles  for  publication. 
In  many  instances  the  oldest 
files  are  deteriorating  rapidly 
and  storage  space  is  practically 
exhausted.  Inasmuch  as  news¬ 
paper  files  are  permanent  rec¬ 
ords,  it  is  important  that  such 
files  be  safeguarded  as  far  as 
possible  against  deterioration 
and  the  hazards  of  fire,  flood, 
etc.  The  substitution  of  micro¬ 
film  copies  of  the  original  rec¬ 
ords  enables  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  conserve  space  and 
insure  the  permanency  of  their 
files.  Any  expenditure  paid  or 
incurred  for  microfilming  the 
files  would  of  necessity  be  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  improvement 
or  betterment  of  an  existing  fa¬ 
cility  of  the  business.” 

Court’s  Reasoning 
In  its  award  of  the  refund, 
the  Federal  Court  said,  “The 
microfilming  of  the  newspapers 
was  not  done  to  conserve  space, 
inasmuch  as  the  publisher  had 
ample  space  in  its  present  vault 
to  accommodate  two  sets  of  its 
newspapers  for  a  period  of  40 
to  60  years  in  the  future,  and  it 
can  then  eliminate  one  set  and 
thus  have  sufficient  space  for 
some  80  to  100  years  in  the 
future.  Nor  was  the  microfilm¬ 
ing  done  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lisher  against  deterioration  of 
its  bound  volumes  to  be  used 
in  lieu  of  the  bound  volumes, 
because  deterioration  is  not 
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Checking  Bureau  has 
been  making  it  easier 
for  national  advertis¬ 
ers  to  advertise  in 
newspapers  since 
1917. 
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rapid,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  set  which  is  not  used. 

“The  microfilming  was  not 
done  to,  nor  did  it  improve  the 
original  plant  of  the  publisher 
or  increase,  extend  or  prolong 
its  useful  life.  It  was  not  done, 
nor  did  it  increase  the  net  or 
gross  income  of  the  publisher. 
It  was  done  solely  as  a  means 
of  protection  against  the  threat¬ 
ened  bombing,  to  permit  the 
publisher  to  maintain  its  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  same  scale  but  not 
to  increase  it.  It  did  not  create 
an  asset  or  capital  value.  It 
was  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expense.” 

The  court  gave  judgment  for 
the  refund  of  $78,571.37,  the  dis¬ 
allowed  deductions  for  the  years 
1943  and  1944,  with  interest 
from  Oct.  21,  1949,  the  date 
these  tax  payments  were 
made. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  had  assessed  addi¬ 
tional  excess  profits  taxes  for 
1943  and  1944,  with  interest, 
against  the  Times-Mirror  in  the 
aggregate  amount  of  $100,- 
586.60. 

• 

Guthrie  Tribute 
Caps  Anniversary 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

A  tribute  to  James  A.  Guth¬ 
rie  was  planned  here  as  the  cap 
to  a  series  of  fetes  which 
marked  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  San  Bernardino  Sun. 

The  editor  and  president  of 
the  Sun  Company,  publishing 
the  morning  Sun,  the  evening 
Telegram  and  the  Sunday  Sun- 
Telegram,  joined  the  organiza¬ 
tion  just  50  years  ago  Jan.  1. 
He  was  then  named  high  school 
correspondent  at  $5  a  week. 

Special  gift  for  the  occasion 
is  the  certified  announcement 
that  the  combined  circulation 
has  now  passed  the  50,000 
mark,  George  W.  Savage,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher,  re¬ 
ported. 

Mr.  Guthrie  succeeded  the 
late  R.  C.  Harbison,  editor  and 
publisher  for  43  years,  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  president  in  1938. 

• 

Last  Minute  Headlines 

The  Galesburg  (Ill.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Mail,  prints  and  distributes 
to  hotels,  restaurants  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  a  6  x 
8-inch  sheet  entitled  “Last 
Minute  Headlines  From  The 
Daily  Register-Mail.  The  wea¬ 
ther  forecast  and  four  or  five 
national  headlines  are  included. 
On  the  reverse  side  is  a  list 
of  points  of  interest  for 
visitors. 


Anti-Trust 
Case  Trial 
Begins  Jan.  17 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Trial  of  the  anti-trust  suit 
against  the  Kansas  City  Star 
Company  has  been  set  for  Jan. 
17  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  of  Judge  Richard 
M.  Duncan. 

The  court  has  held  that  evi¬ 
dence  back  to  Jan.  1,  1936,  can 
be  submitted  in  the  action.  A 
motion  by  attorneys  for  the 
Star  asking  that  the  customary 
statutory  three-year  limitation 
rule  in  the  case  was  denied. 

Retrace  Events 

Judge  Duncan  said  it  was 
necessary  to  go  back  several 
years  in  order  to  show  a  course 
of  conduct  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  anti-trust  case,  which 
was  instituted  in  the  last  weeks 
of  the  Truman  Administration. 

“In  an  anti-trust  case,  either 
the  attempt  to  monopolize  or 
the  actual  monopolization  is  a 
culmination  of  many  acts  over 
many  years,”  the  court  said. 
“I  may  be  wrong  but  I  think 
of  anti-trust  cases  as  civil  cases 
and  I  think  of  this  particular 
matter  as  a  civil  case.” 

Paper  Quit  in  1942 

Earl  Jinkinson  of  Chicago, 
anti-trust  lawyer  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  said  that 
the  position  of  the  Star  to  the 
old  Kansets  City  Journal-Post 
was  an  important  part  of  the 
case  in  establishing  a  pattern  of 
conduct.  The  Journal-Post 
stopped  publication  in  1942. 

Both  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  policies  are  at  issue  in  the 
case. 

• 

Chi.  Trib’s  Oldest 
Employe  Is  80 

Chicago 

George  E.  Nelis,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  proofreader  and  oldest 
employe,  observed  his  80th 
birthday,  Dec.  3.  He  has  been 
on  the  job  since  August,  1892. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
Nelis  still  does  not  use  glasses, 
despite  his  many  years  of  scan¬ 
ning  millions  of  words  as  a 
proofreader.  He  recalls  the  big¬ 
gest  night’s  work  was  that  of 
Dec.  30-31,  1903,  when  596  per¬ 
sons  lost  their  lives  in  the  Iro¬ 
quois  theater  fire.  The  Dec.  31 
front  page  of  the  Tribune  con¬ 
tained  nothing  but  names  of 
the  dead  and  Mr.  Nelis  read 
proof  on  it  all  through  the 
night. 


} 
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Pilots  Play  // 

Dramatic  Part  j  f/CXM/ 

In  Pix  Beats  ^rrjji/  III 

A  call  to  the  local  airport  /  f 
from  Picture  Assignment  Edi-  ^  ^ 

tor  George  Schmidt  usually  ^  /  j 

has  two  New  York  Daily  News  /  J  /  r^' 

pilots  winging  off  into  the  wild 
blue  yonder  with  an  assign- 

ment  that  may  keep  them  away  A / 

from  home  for  days.  / 

Pilots  Buster  Warner  and  A1  y  y  A  / 

DeBello,  stationed  at  Zahn’s  r  '  -  y 

Airport  in  Lindenhurst,  L.  I., 
operate  the  News’  air  arm — 
a  twin-engined  Grumman  Mal¬ 
lard  amphibian  (Miss  Daily 
News)  and  a  de  Havilland  Bea¬ 
ver  (Miss  Sunday  News)  — 
which  has  brought  top  picture 
coverage  for  the  New  York  tab¬ 
loid  since  1926. 

Bad  weather  is  regarded  as 
“routine”  for  Messrs.  Warner 
and  DeBello  who  have  more 
than  20,000  hours  of  flying  time 
between  them. 

Instruments  Only 

One  assignment,  on  Oct.  30, 

1947,  had  Mr.  Warner  flying  by 
instruments  only  through  wea¬ 
ther  that  had  cancelled  126 
commercial  flights  to  locate  the 

Bermuda  Sky  Queen  which  was  „. . 

,  jj  .  This  message  is  i 

forced  down  in  mid-Atlantic.  ^ni 

His  ability  to  find  the  small  dot  individual 

in  the  big  ocean  enabled  Photog  faith  in  our  al 
Charlie  Payne  to  get  exclusive,  share  in  the  mon 
dramatic  photos.  |  Topeka  is  certai 

Often,  coverage  of  a  big  punch  of  Progre 

news  story  involves  use  of  both  story  for  1955. 

planes.  On  such  an  occassion  in 
September,  1947,  Messrs.  War-  ‘ 

ner  and  DeBello  with  two  pho¬ 
tographers  sped  down  to  the 
Gulf  Coast  where  a  hurricane 
had  caused  inestimable  damage 
and  left  thousands  homeless 
and  marooned. 

The  News  planes  were  first 
on  the  scene,  obtained  exclusive 
photos  and  supplied  the  Red  ,  ^ ^  ^  j 

Cross  units  with  rescue  infor-  ///  ■'/ j // ftjt'/i 
mation  which  saved  dozens  of 

Another  assignment  took  the 
pilots  and  two  photogs  to  Long 
Island  Sound  where  two  Navy 

planes  collided  in  mid-air.  They _ _ 

saved  the  only  survivor,  re-  t 

ceived  commendations  from  the  i  w  ^  i 

Navy  and  brought  in  a  picture  | 

•  1 

JSoon  at  the  Library  \ 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  had 
a  page  feature  on  how  lots  of 
folks  spend  their  noon  hour  in 
a  public  library,  with  pictures 
of  them  reading,  listening  to  e 

records,  typing  letters,  etc.  NEW  TURK — I 
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This  message  is  one  of  faith  .  .  . 
faith  in  the  United  States,  faith  in 
each  individual  component  part, 
faith  in  our  ability  to  do  OUR 
share  in  the  months  ahead.  Greater 
Topeka  is  certain  to  put  an  extra 
punch  of  Progress  in  the  economic 
story  for  1955.  Our  added  service 
to  the  national  advertiiser  is  a 
logical  part  of  the  program. 


The  first  few  months  of 
every  new  year  are  the 
most  difficult,  Little 
Man.  Yon  will  face  a 
great  number  of  prob¬ 
lems  left  over  by  your 
predecessor. 

But  . . .  this  is  a  beautiful 
world  we  are  Uving  in, 
just  the  same.  Our  pre¬ 
diction  is  that  1955  will 
be  a  prosperous  year. 
Business  is  good.  The 
great  industrialists  say 
it  will  be  even  better 
in  the  days  to  come. 

America  has  too  many 
natural  resources  —  too 
much  courage,  too 
bounteous  a  wealth  of 
initiative,  for  anything 
less  than  continuous 
growth. 

So  .  .  .  Little  New  Year, 
we  wish  you  all  the 
luck  that  an  active  12 
months  can — and  WILL 
— bring.  Greater  T  o  - 
peka  stands  squarely 
back  of  you.  We’ll  do 
OUR  part. 


'  W  / 
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Cameramen  Predict 
Bright  ’55  Picture 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Six  men  as  close  to  news 
photography  as  five  minutes  is 
to  a  deadline  were  asked  to 
stare  off  into  space  and  come 
up  with  predictions  for  1955. 
Their  collective  crystal-gazing 
amounts  to  an  alive  ’55 — sharp, 
good  composition,  bright. 

This  is  what  they  see: 

Harold  Blumenfeld,  editor, 
United  Press  Newspictures. 

“The  new  year  of  1955  should 
open  new  horizons — and  new  f. 
stops — for  press  photographers. 

“News  cameramen  probably 
will  get  over  the  slightly  mag¬ 
ical  awe  of  the  portable  strobe 
lamp  which  enables  them  to 
stop  the  action  dead.  They’ll 
use  the  strobe  as  a  light  source 
to  add  new  dimensions  and  new 
definitions  to  their  pictures. 

“More  important,  I  hope,  will 
be  a  definite  approach  to  real¬ 
ism  in  press  photography.  The 
phony  and  static  pose  should  be 
laid  aside  with  the  old  powder 
flashguns.  Pictures  may  be 
more  truthful  in  posing  and 
more  realistic  in  lighting. 
They’ll  tell  the  story  more  hon¬ 
estly  and  look  more  natural. 

“The  new  high-speed  films 
should  force  more  press  cam¬ 
eramen  to  take  greater  advan¬ 
tage  of  available  light. 

“And  maybe  this  coming  year 
press  photographers  will  lay 
aside  the  larger  and  unwieldy 
cameras  and  for  many  assign- 
m  e  n  t  s,  pai  ticularly  feature 
stories,  make  moie  use  of  the 
reflex  roll-film  cameras  to  get 
a  better  perspective  for  story 
and  pictures.” 

Greater  Recognition 

Joseph  Costa,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  King  Features — New 
York  Sunday  Mirror  Maga¬ 
zine. 

“All  signs  now  indicate  1955 
will  bring  about  a  greater  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  news  camera  as 
a  medium  of  public  informa¬ 
tion. 

“Discussions  already  in  pro¬ 
gress  between  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  various  news 
media  should  result  in  greater 
freedom  for  the  visual  reporter 
and  a  net  gain  for  the  public. 

“This  recognition  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  all  other  areas  in 
which  the  news  camera  is  not 
now  accorded  its  proper  use¬ 


fulness  as  an  instrument  of 
public  information. 

“The  trend  to  smaller  film 
sizes,  coupled  with  newer-faster 
films — both  black  and  white 
and  color — will  also  help  the 
news  photographer  to  work 
more  unobtrusively  at  events  of 
public  interest. 

“The  steady  advance  in  the 
use  of  color  in  daily  papers 
and  Sunday  supplements  will 
continue. 

“And  because  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  efforts  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  other  organizations 
working  at  the  professional 
level,  the  technical  competence 
of  news  cameramen  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  advance,  even  as  the 
mechanics  of  visual  reporting 
itself  enter  new  areas. 

“News  photographers  will 
learn  to  make  better  use  of 
story  elements,  camera  angles, 
perspective  and  lighting  tech¬ 
niques  so  that  visual  reports 
will  give  the  public  a  greater 
sense  of  having  been  ‘eyewit¬ 
nesses’  at  news  events.” 

George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor ,  Times-Piccuyune,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

“My  prediction  for  1955  is 
that  press  photography  is  here 
to  stay.  The  year  should  bring 
back,  with  increased  newsprint 
supply,  use  of  larger  pictures 
and  expanded  use  of  color.” 

Smaller  Cameras 

Richard  L.  Sarno,  director 
of  photography,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers. 

"The  potentialities  and  out¬ 
look  for  achievements  and  in¬ 
novations  in  news  photography 
in  1955  again  look  good  for  the 
news  photo- journalist. 

“Concrete  evidence  of  this 
was  obvious  in  1954.  It  was 
evident  because  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  competition  among  the 
outstanding  camera  engineers 
and  inventors  in  this  country. 

“Let’s  take  a  look  to  point 
up  what  I  mean,  and  we  can  do 
it  by  mentioning  two  of  the 
most  popular  cameras  of  the 
smaller-film  dimensions.  First, 
the  Rolleiflex  people,  last  year, 
came  out  with  a  new  Rollei,  one 
with  an  f.2.8  lens,  along  with 
some  minor  innovations. 

“Almost  immediately,  Leica 


— Rollei’s  biggest  competitor — 
came  out  with  their  precision- 
built  M.3.,  which  is  extremely 
automatic. 

“Well,  so  much  for  that.  Now 
let’s  tackle  the  bigger  cam¬ 
eras.  We  had  appear  on  the 
photographic  front  this  year 
the  new,  streamlined  Hulcher 
70  mm. 

“As  happened  with  the  small¬ 
er  cameras,  almost  immediately 
Jimmy  Saragino  hit  the  scene 
with  his  Sara-70,  which  you 
recently  wrote  about. 

“These  are  both  good  cam¬ 
eras,  but  they  have  bugs,  such 
as  weight  and  space,  that  will 
probably  be  eliminated  in 
1955.  And  for  another  thing, 
they’ll  be  equipped  with  strobe, 
no  doubt. 

“I  say  they  are  g^od  cam¬ 
eras,  and  that  they  are  —  I 
wouldn’t  underplay  them  for  a 
minute.  But  they  have  two 
other  features  that  discourage 
sales:  price  and  the  fact  they 
use  so  much  film.  Most  news¬ 
papers  can’t  afford  them. 

“I  just  want  to  add  several 
additional  thoughts.  All  the 
technical  skill  in  the  world 
won’t  make  a  prizewinner  out 
of  a  dreary  picture  made  on  a 
dull  assignment. 

“You  must  remember,  first 
and  foremost,  that  a  picture  is 
only  as  good  as  the  thinking 
behind  it.  What  you  as  a 
photographer  have  to  say,  and 
how  you  say  it,  is  the  key  to 
fine  photography.” 

Trend  to  Naturalness 
Arthur  Witman,  Sunday 
Pictures,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  and  president  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association. 

“I  anticipate  a  continuing 
trend  toward  naturalness  in 
n  ws  pictures  as  a  result  of 
several  factors.  These  factors 
are  the  new  high-speed  films, 
wider  use  of  small  cameras  and 
more  intelligent  use  of  standard 
news-type  cameras. 

“Combined,  they  permit  pic¬ 
tures  by  existing  and  bounce 
light,  thus  contributing  to 
realism  in  news  pictures.  In¬ 
cidentally,  while  on  the  subject, 
flat-lighted  subjects  against 
black  backgrounds  are  no 
longer  good  enough  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional. 

“I  also  anticipate  more  spot 
news  in  ROP  color  as  the  result 
of  faster  laboratory  and  me¬ 
chanical  processes.  Reader  de¬ 
mand  for  color  has  been  in¬ 
spired  by  color  television.” 

More  Candid 

George  Yates,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune. 

“I  believe  there  will  be  more 


usagre  of  the  candid  type  of 
picture  by  newspapers. 

“Progress  will  be  made  in 
the  National  Press  Photogrra- 
phers  Association’s  efforts  for 
their  right — not  privilege — to 
make  courtroom  pictures. 

“Color  in  newspapers  will 
make  tremendous  progress.  I 
look  for  its  increasing  use  by 
women’s  pages. 

“Finally,  the  news  photogra¬ 
pher  himself  will  gain  in  pres¬ 
tige  and  dignity.” 

Oregon  Judges  Defer 
Action  on  Pic  Ban 

Portland,  Ore. 
Oreg^on’s  Circuit  Judg^es*  As¬ 
sociation,  meeting  Dec.  10  and 
11  in  annual  convention,  de¬ 
cided  to  postpone  until  195.5 
any  decision  on  uniform  cov¬ 
erage  of  public  trials  by  news¬ 
paper  photographers. 

Members  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing  refused  to  adopt  a  set  of 
rules  brought  forward  by  a 
committee  headed  by  Judge  Eu 
gene  Oppenheimer  of  Portland. 
The  rules  would  prohibit  any 
photographing  or  broadcasting 
of  trials. 

The  other  judges  favored  giv¬ 
ing  the  committee  on  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  press  and  bench  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  conflicts 
between  news  media  and  judges. 

• 

Herald  Tribune  Names 
Guernsey  Drama  Editor 

Otis  L.  Guernsey  Jr.  has 
been  named  drama  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
He  will  be  succeeded  as  mo¬ 
tion-picture  critic  by  William 
K.  Zinsser,  who  has  been  drama 
editor  for  six  years. 

Mr.  Guernsey  has  been  mo¬ 
tion-picture  editor  since  1952. 
Walter  F.  Kerr  continue.^  as 
drama  critic. 

Ansel  E.  Talbert  has  been 
named  military  and  aviation 
editor,  his  special  articles  to 
appear  on  Thursdays  and  Sun¬ 
days. 

Mr.  Talbert,  who  has  been  on 
the  Herald  Tribune  staff  since 
1936,  was  an  air  intelligrence 
officer  at  the  London  Embassy 
during  World  War  11. 

• 

Sports  Dinners  Held 

Sacramento,  Calif. 
Members  of  high  school  foot¬ 
ball  teams  in  California’s  cen¬ 
tral  valleys  were  guests  of  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers  at  three 
dinners  in  Fresno,  Modesto  and 
here.  A  group  of  16  head 
coaches  from  California  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  conducted 
round  table  discussions  at  each 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Learn  to  Keep  Books, 
Editor  Tells  Students 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


The  young  man  who  would 
publish  a  small  city  daily 
should  not  only  learn  to  write, 
but  to  add.  Double-entry  book¬ 
keeping  may  do  more  to  keep 
his  paper  in  business  than  iire- 
and-brimstone  editorials. 

That  advice  was  given  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  College  of  Journalism 
by  A1  Burtis,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  La  Junta  Tribune 
Democrat. 

“Journalism  is  a  profession 
which  taxes  the  best  business 
ability  you  can  muster,”  he 
said.  “We  sometimes  scoff  at 
the  publishers  who  are  busi¬ 
ness  men  first  and  writers  sec¬ 
ond.  It  has  taken  some  men 
like  that  to  keep  the  press 
afloat.” 


His  listeners  would  probably 
tell  him,  Mr.  Burtis  suggested, 
that  “this  is  not  the  way  it 
should  be.  More  time  should 
be  devoted  to  editorial  work. 

“I  agree  heartily,”  he  said. 
“I  believe  I  could  double  the 
number  of  editorial  workers  on 
the  La  Junta  paper  and  keep 
them  busy  every  hour.  It 
would  be  bang-up  small  city 
journalism.  But  ...  to  date  I 
haven’t  figured  out  how  I  could 
pay  their  salaries.” 

JSchools  Still  Far 
Below  Enrollment  Top 

The  hopeful  note  sounded  by 
Warren  lice’s  “increased  jour¬ 
nalism  school  enrollments”  sur¬ 
vey  doesn’t  ring  a  true  “A.” 


fered  an  average  of  |361  a 
month  and  graduate  account¬ 
ants  $332  a  month.” 

Journalism  graduates  prob¬ 
ably  average  $100  a  month  less 
starting  salary  than  the  over¬ 
all  average  reported  by  North¬ 
western.  This  is  not  made  up 
in  the  next  five  years.  The 
Northwestern  survey  showed 
that  the  graduate  hired  five 
years  ago  at  $255  a  month 
now  is  earning  $508,  if  he  made 
normal  progress. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
the  average  student  who  comes 
to  journalism  school  is  only 
dimly  aware  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  offers  any  other  work  than 
reporting  and  editing. 

Even  advertising  students, 
including  those  in  advertising 
programs  run  by  schools  and 
departments  of  journalism,  are 
loftily  disinterested  in  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.  They’re  aim¬ 
ing  for  the  big  agencies,  or 
any  agency,  or  industrial  ad¬ 
vertising,  or  retail  store  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  fact  that  some 
end  up  on  newspapers  seems 
more  chance  than  planned  pur¬ 
pose. 


Says  Mr.  Neumeier,  “Pretty 
soon  this  guy  comes  in  look¬ 
ing  for  a  reporter.  I  go  over 
to  him  and  he  takes  me  to  a 
dark  corner,  orders  something, 
and  then  he  says,  T’m  the  guy 
they’re  looking  for  from  Son¬ 
ora’.” 

Well,  the  guy  they  were  look¬ 
ing  for  was  a  suspected  mur¬ 
derer.  “I  swallowed  and  gulped 
and  broke  into  several  sweats,” 
says  the  ex-reporter.  Finally  I 
persuaded  him  to  go  to  the 
office”.  Result  was  a  smash 
scoop,  AP  by-line  and  a  “Big 
Story”  radio  and  TV  show. 

Here  was  a  cub  reporter  al¬ 
ready  famous.  So  ...  he  quit 
newspapering  and  entered 
teaching.  Says  Mr.  Neumeier: 
“I  entered  teaching  because  I 
thought  it  was  a  better  pro¬ 
fession  and  I  wanted  to  write.” 
• 

12  Join  25-Yr.  Club; 
Membership  Now  125 

Atlanta 

Columnist  Ernest  Rogers  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  -  Constitution 
25-Year  Club.  He  succeeds  J. 


Most  of  the  students  in  his 
audience,  he  pointed  out,  are 
attracted  to  journalism  because 
of  “an  itch  to  write.”  “Some” 
he  said,  “want  to  mold  public 
opinion.  You  want  to  lead  peo¬ 
ple — to  ram  your  ideas  down 
their  throats.  You  decided  you 
could  do  it  best  with  a  type¬ 
writer.” 

“Don’t  get  me  wrong,”  he 
told  them.  “I  am  not  making 
fun  of  that  desire.  It  is  the 
desire  from  which  we  get  our 
leaders.  But  you  have  to  mix 


Mr.  Price  of  the  University 
of  Oregon  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  reported  (E&P,  Dec.  11, 
page  8)  the  hrst  enrollment 
increase  in  journalism  majors 
at  U.  S.  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  since  1948.  Returns  from 
83  schools  to  his  annual  ques¬ 
tionnaire  showed  9,867  majors 
as  against  9,601  last  year. 

However,  as  against  this 
2.7%  increase,  total  college  and 
university  enrollments,  nation¬ 
wide,  increased  10i%,  according 
to  Dec.  1  figures  of  the  De- 


Wellf  He  Couldn*t  Say 
Newspapering  Was  Dull 

Many  a  teacher  of  journal¬ 
ism,  in  moments  of  nostalgia, 
has  asked  himself  why  he  left 
newspapering.  Most  of  them 
resolutely  push  the  thought 
aside  and  turn  to  next  day’s 
assignments. 

Not  Ed  Neumeier,  who  grad¬ 
uated  from  Eastern  Washington 
College  at  Cheney  and  took  a 
job  on  the  Eureka  (Calif.) 
Humboldt  Times.  He  wrote  a 


L.  Moore,  credit  manager. 

Twelve  persona  who  passed 
their  25th  year  with  the  news¬ 
papers  in  1954  were  brought  in¬ 
to  the  club  at  its  December 
meeting.  This  brought  the  total 
active  membership  to  125. 

George  C.  Biggers,  president 
of  the  company,  presented  an 
engraved  watch  to  John  M. 
Outlar  Jr.  who  has  been  with 
the  company — first  with  the  pa¬ 
pers,  then  with  the  radio  and 
television  stations — since  1916. 


your  dreams  with  some  hard- 
headed  sense.” 

Independence  in  Profit 
Mr.  Burtis  broke  down  the 


partment  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  Hence  journal¬ 
ism  enrollments  lagged  behind 
increases  generally.  The  gn^at 
wave  of  students  hitting  higher 


piece  about  it  for  the  current 
issue  of  Student  &  Publisher. 

Mr.  Neumeier  was  two  weeks 
on  the  job,  covering  service 
clubs  and  obituaries,  when 


About  Correspondents 

The  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News 
has  been  running  stories  on  its 


financial  operation  of  a  small  education  nation-wide  is  not 
daily  to  show  how  narrow  the  proportionately  represented  in 
margin  between  profits  and  de-  the  J-schools. 
ficit.  “If  you  are  taking  a  job.  Most  significant  is  that 
don’t  get  the  idea  that  the  boss  while  total  college  and  univer- 
is  putting  the  screws  on  you  sity  enrollments  reached  their 

every  morning  because  he  is  a  all-time  high  this  year — 0.6% 

natural  skinflint,”  he  told  them,  above  the  1949  enrollment, 
“He  may  be  a  skinflint.  But  journalism  enrollments  were 

likely  studying  the  books  made  still  far  below  their  1948  peak 

him  that  way.  Bookkeeping  will  of  16,610. 
show  you  that  you  must  find  A  reason,  apart  from  the 
ways  of  cutting  costs  and  in-  newspaper  industry’s  conspicu- 
creasing  revenues.”  ous  disinterest  in  promoting  it- 

“1  know  of  no  comparable  self  as  a  desirable  occupational 
means  of  informing,  entertain-  field,  is  that  the  industry  still 
ing  and  leading  the  people,  isn’t  meeting  the  salary  com- 
than  an  independent  press,”  he  petition. 

concluded.  That  does  not  mean  A  Northwestern  University 
a  concentration  into  one  or  two  survey  reports  that  “average 
big  metropolitan  newspapers.  It  starting  salary  in  all  fields 
means  a  broad  base — as  many  represented  by  152  companies 
papers  as  possible.  will  be  $341  a  month,  $6  higher 

“But  they  have  to  be  profit-  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Be- 
able  to  be  independent.”  ginning  engineers  will  be  of- 


Managing  Editor  Elmer  Hodg-  various  news  correspondents 
kinson  sent  him  out  to  talk  to  throughout  the  state  of  Indi- 
“some  crackpot  who  says  he’s  ana,  with  cuts  of  the  corres- 
got  a  big  story  for  us.”  pendents. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Consulting  Engineers  Since  1893 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


3  Books:  Ad  Layout, 
Publicity,  Last  Words 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard 

LAYOUT.  By  Charles  J.  Feltcn.  The  ] 
Practical  Application  of  the  Principles  * 
of  Design  to  Advertising  and  Printing.  ( 
New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc.,  171  pp.  Illustrated.  $8. 

-  I 

Not  always  is  it  “new”  books  i 
of  know-how  that  are  best,  t 
Sometimes  the  old  long-tested  ^ 
works  by  experienced  practi-  < 
tioners,  known  worth  bringing  i 
up  to  date,  are  completely  and  '' 
competently  revised.  The  result 
retains  the  proved  methods  and  < 
adds  new  ones.  It  keeps  the  in-  1 
valuable  experience.  * 

This  newest  edition  of 
Felten’s  “Layout”  is  such  a  ^ 
“makeover.”  It  is  a  new,  ex-  ( 
panded  volume  by  a  man  with  ■ 
33  years  of  experience.  The  ^ 
facets  of  advertising  design,  2 
particularly  with  respect  to  ef-  1 
fective  typography,  are  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated  with  re¬ 
produced  advertisements. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  state  the  j 
generality  that  “effective  news-  | 
paper  advertising  should  pos-  < 
sess  attractiveness,  individual-  5 
ity,  appropriateness,  effective  i 
design,  and  typographical  con-  j 
trast  with  surrounding  display  , 
and  news  matter.”  Nor  does  ^ 
Mr.  Felten  stop  there.  He  ex-  j 
plains  clearly  how  individuality,  , 
typographical  contrast,  and  , 
other  qualities  may  be  achieved.  ] 
He  explains  and  illustrates  , 
styles  and  layout,  and  layout  ^ 
shapes.  He  sets  forth  graphi¬ 
cally  both  working  materials 
and  techniques,  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  lettering — and  thumb¬ 
nails,  roughs,  and  visuals.  Ana-  1 
lyzing  copy  to  determine  the 
appropriate  typography  and  1 


style  of  layout  is  explained;  and 
then  the  problems  and  proce¬ 
dures  of  evaluating  the  display. 

Among  other  design  princi¬ 
ples  discussed  and  illustrated 
are  proportion,  balance,  con¬ 
trast,  rhythm,  and  unity.  Also 
white  space,  photography  and 
cropping,  fitting  copy  to  text 
areas,  and  achieving  effects 
with  typography  only. 

This  is  an  old  and  tried  book 
on  the  layout  of  advertising  and 
printing,  brought  up  to  date 
and  made  thoroughly  usable. 

A  Top  PR  Man  Answers 
Questions  on  Publicity 

PUBLICITY  AND  ITS  RELATION 
TO  SELLING.  By  Chace  Conley,  Box 
264,  Murray  Hill  Station,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y. :  Know-How  PublishinK  Co. 
27  pp.  $3.60. 

Mr.  Conley,  head  of  a  New 
York  public  relations  firm  and 
formerly  a  writer  for  Fortune 
magazine,  suggests  in  this  con¬ 
cise  handbook  that  the  perfect 
sales  promotion  formula  is  AD¬ 
VERTISING  plus  PUBLICITY 
plus  MERCHANDISING.  H  e 
does  not  pretend  that  publicity 
or  public  relations  can  take  the 
place  of  advertising.  His  terse 
answers  to  32  questions  are  di¬ 
rected  to  business  executives. 
His  brochure  does  not  offer  it¬ 
self  as  a  textbook  for  publicity 
practitioners. 

Are  Publicity  and  ‘PR’ 
Identical? 

No,  says  Mr.  Conley.  Their 
boundaries  may  overlap  but 
their  areas  of  action  do  not 
coincide.  Publicity,  he  explains. 


YOU  CAN'T  PREDICT 
the  day  when  someone 
will  accuse  you  of 

LIBEL 


But  you  can  have 
INSURANCE 
that  will  make  you 
safe  from  embarrassing 
loss  —  from  this  and 
other  similar  claims. 

The  cost  is 
AAAAZINGLY  LOW 


WRITC  FOR  DETAILS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 
KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI 


I  f  you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


ewspaper  NEWSY'S 


1 S  HamlltoR  St.,  Sydaty  Aastrallo 
Annual  Subscriptlea  to  U.  S.  $3.30, 
ITrite  tmr  munpU  eepp. 


like  advertising,  is  one  of  an 
organization’s  lines  of  commu¬ 
nication  with  its  publics.  Public 
relations  is  an  overall  relation¬ 
ship  between  a  company  and 
its  publics — a  philosophy  of 
management.  Public  relations 
is  a  company’s  fundamental  at¬ 
titude  of  mind,  its  business 
manners  and  morals  that  will 
make  it  acceptable  or  unaccept¬ 
able  to  the  public. 

A  good  publicity  man,  this 
author  declares,  should  be  a 
trained  newsman,  if  he  expects 
to  work  efficiently.  A  PR  di¬ 
rector  should,  according  to  an 
answer  in  this  book,  be  some¬ 
thing  of  an  economist,  a  psy¬ 
chologist,  a  labor-management 
authority,  and  a  business  ad¬ 
ministrator  with  a  pretty  good 
knowledge  of  advertising  and 
publicity. 

However  powerful  publicity 
may  be  as  a  sales  force,  it  has 
limitations  only  advertising 
can  overcome,  this  author  ad¬ 
mits.  Advertising  is  needed  to 
complete  the  promotion  cycle. 
The  advertiser  can  say  exactly 
what  he  wants  to  say,  when  and 
where  he  wants  to  say  it,  for  as 
long  as  he  pays  to  say  it.  No 
editor  will  censor  his  copy  so 
long  as  it  conforms  to  normal 
standards  of  honesty  and  good 
taste. 

Famous  *Last  Words* 
Collected  Alphabetically 

DICTIONARY  OF  LAST  WORDS. 
Compiled  by  Edward  S.  LeComte.  New 
York:  Philosophical  Library,  16  E. 
40th  Street.  265  pp.  $5. 

Napoleon,  military  genius, 
had  been  head  of  France  and 
head  of  the  French  army.  Yet 
dying,  the  last  word  he  ever  ut¬ 
tered  was,  “Josephine!”  The 
last  thing  Napoleon  II  ever 
cried  for  was  “more  poultices.” 
General  Robert  E.  Lee,  perhaps 
an  even  greater  military  genius 
than  Napoleon,  harried  by  some 
valiant  but  ungifted  generals 
under  him,  re-lived  the  war  as 
he  died,  a  post-war  college 
president  in  his  native  Virginia. 
His  last  words  were,  “Strike 
the  tent.  Tell  Hill  he  must  come 
up!” 

General  Ulysses  S.  Grant’s 
last  word  was,  “Water.”  Elinor 
Wylie,  American  poet,  after  a 
glass  of  water  had  been  brought 
to  her,  asked,  for  her  final 
words,  “Is  that  all  it  is?” 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  the  elder, 
said  finally  to  a  reader,  “Softly, 
quite  softly.”  Arthur  Brisbane’s 
last  words  were,  “This  is  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds.” 
Bernard  Shaw  said  in  character 
at  the  end,  “You  are  trying  to 
keep  me  alive  like  an  old  curi¬ 
osity  but  I’m  finished.”  And 


Kusakabe,  Japanese  revolution¬ 
ary  said  at  his  execution: 

“It  is  better  to  be  a  crystal 
and  be  broken 

Than  to  remain  perfect  like 
a  tile  upon  the  housetop.” 

These  are  samples  of  the 
largest  collection  to  date  of  the 
last  recorded  words  of  well- 
known  persons.  The  compiler, 
Edward  LeComte  of  Columbia 
University,  has  in  each  instance 
given  the  published  source. 

• 

Suit  Based  on  Boy’s 
Name  Is  Dismissed 

Atlanta 

A  $50,000  damage  suit  based 
on  a  story  appearing  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  has  been 
dismissed. 

The  suit  was  filed  by  a  den¬ 
tist,  Dr.  Parker  Edmonds  Jr., 
who  claimed  that  a  news  story 
describing  the  arrest  of  a  group 
of  youths,  including  his  son, 
was  damaging  to  his  practice. 
The  youths  were  arrested  after 
a  cross  was  burned  in  a  Negro 
section  last  April. 

The  story.  Dr.  Edmonds  con¬ 
tended,  identified  one  of  the 
youths  as  Parker  Edmonds  Jr. 
Dr.  Edmonds  said  the  boy’s 
name  is  Parker  Edmonds  HI. 
• 

Boston  H-T  Must  Give 
Payroll  Data  to  Guild 

Washington 

NLRB  has  ordered  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald-Traveler  to  supply 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
with  names  and  payroll 
amounts  of  all  persons  involved 
in  a  pending  guild  contract. 
The  publisher  contended  that 
the  Guild  had  failed  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  relevancy  of  its  de¬ 
mands  to  the  requirements  of 
bargaining  but  the  labor  board 
held  it  is  not  necessary  to  do 


Press  Corps  at  Capitol 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Newsmen  and  women  who 
will  cover  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  here  have  formed  an  offi¬ 
cial  press  corps.  Lynn  Nisbet, 
columnist  for  afternoon  dailies, 
was  elected  president.  Wood- 
row  Price  of  the  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Ed  Kirk,  WPTF,  was 
elected  secretary. 

• 

Publisher’s  Estate 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Francis  A.  Lee  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oneonta  Star,  who 
died  Dec.  3,  1954,  left  an  estate 
valued  at  $520,000,  it  was  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  will  filed  here. 
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Linage  For 
Nov.,  Year 
Off  1.2,  1.4% 

November  newspaper  linage 
measured  in  52  cities  by  Media 
Records,  Inc.,  totaled  238,475,- 
267  lines,  compared  with  241,- 
346,402  in  the  same  1953  month, 
a  irop  of  1.2%.  For  the  first 
11  months  of  1954  linage 
totaled  2,351,695,155  lines,  down 
1.4%. 

^cept  for  Automotive  and 
Financial  linage,  which  were  up 
24.2%  and  16.7%  respectively, 
all  other  classifications  show^ 
a  loss. 

Percentage  comparisons  were 
reported  by  Media  Records  as 
follows: 

Retail,  including  department 
store,  off  0.9;  Display,  down 
0.5;  Department  Store,  off  0.9; 
General,  off  8.6;  and  Classified, 
down  3.8. 


•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
37,C06  lines  and  COMIC  WEEK¬ 
LY,  13,362  lines. 

tincindes  THIS  WEEK,  56,972  lines. 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

1954  1953 

Times-e  .  491,987  445,151 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e  .  1.242,053  1,222,774 

Press-S  .  280,585  318,358 

Sun-m  .  376,738  355,338 


Grand  Total  ...  1,899,376  1.896.470 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
American-e  ....  850,365 

Record-m  .  893,515 

*Adverti!)er-S  . .  367.534 

Globe-e  .  1,419.560 

Globe-m  .  1,150,433 

Globe-S  .  979,875 

Herald-m  .  1,371,071 

tHerald-S  .  1,112,701 

Traveler-e  .  1,929,667 

Post-m  .  878,822 

§Po8t-S  .  475,474 


Grand  Total  ..  11,428,517  11,261,853 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WMKLY, 

37,605  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
28,594  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  56,972  lines. 
SIncludes  PARADE.  46,413  lines. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y, 

Courier  Express-m  1,243,846  1,147,435 
•Courier  Express-S  1,038,327  1,341,740 
News-e  .  2.371,085  2.378,460 


Grand  Total  _  4,652,758  4.867,635 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

37,605  lines. 


761,116 

831,193 

432,044 

1,286,984 

1,043,221 

1,354,781 

1,293,241 

1,338.736 

1,734,978 

740,848 

444,713 


AKRON.  OHIO 

1954  1953 

Beacon  Joumal-e  .  2,214,189  2,287,818 
{Beacon  Journal-9  .  938,978  1,118,906 


Grand  Totol  -  3.163.162  3.406,224 

{Includes  PARADE,  46,413  lines. 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Knickerbocker- 

News-e  .  1,316,097  1,285,992 

Times  Union-m  ...  1,082,168  1,041,598 
•Times  Un!on-S  ..  604,206  660,264 


Grand  Total  _  2,902,461  2,887,844 

Not*:  TIMES-UNION 
1954—604,206  lines  includes  28,018 
lines  of  part-run  advertisinK. 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

87,605  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
21,300  lines. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journal-m  .  1,187,822  1,168,968 

{Journal-S  .  352,372  438,618 

Tribune-e  .  1,192,354  1,185,267 


Grand  Total  _  2,732,548  2.792,748 

{Includes  PARADE,  46,413  lines. 

ANDERSON.  IND. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,069.938  844,428 

Herald-m  .  776,374  538,363 

Herald-S  .  195,009  239,189 


Grand  ToUl  _  2,040,321  1,621,980 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  _  1,291,428  1,218,032 

Journal-e  .  2,238.672  2.041,793 

••Journal  & 

Const.-S  .  863,103  910,702 


Grand  ToUl  _  4,388,203  4,170,527 

Not*:  CONSTITUTION 
1954—1,291,428  lines  includes  4.- 
721  lines  of  part-run  advertisinir. 

1953 —  1,218,032  lines  includes  9,996 
lines  of  part-run  advertisin*. 

JOURNAL 

1954— 2,233,672  lines  includes  8,706 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

1963 — 2,041,793  lines  inciwles  14.- 
532  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

••Includes  COMIC  WEEKLY,  16,885 
lines. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Press-m  .  789,644  710,601 

Press-9  .  187,987  223,119 


Grand  ToUi  _  977,631  938.720 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•American-S  .  626,104  817,874 

News-Post-e  .  1,677,561  1,698,609 

Sun-m  .  1,344,654  1,315,046 

Sun-e  .  2,368,426  2,241,313 

tSun-S  .  1,308,989  1,594,809 


Grand  ToUl  _  7,326,734  7.667,650 


CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  -  1,219,716  1,134,093 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

News-e  .  1,096,234  1.060,697 

Observer-m  .  1,372,176  1,334.322 

tObserver-S  -  567,647  717,995 


Grand  ToUl  _  3,035,957  3,113,014 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  56,972  lines. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  2,892,702  2,936,486 

Tribune-S  .  1,521,413  2,066,479 

tDaily  News-e  ...  1,889,645  1,816,760 

American-e  .  1,048.563  987,070 

•American-S  .  279,506  387,771 

Sun-Times-d  .  1,324,378  1,237,791 

{Sun-Times-S  .  406,702  640,341 


Grand  Total  -  9,362,909  9,972,688 

Not*;  1954 — 2,892,702  includes  470,763 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

1,621,413  includes  818,429 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

279,506  includes  186,901 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

1963—2.936.486  includes  651,820 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

2,066,479  includes  1,126,- 
285  lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

387,771  includes  257,472 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

37,606  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY 
18,122  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  56.972  lines. 

{Includes  PARADE  46,413  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  1,834,479  1,627.240 

•tEnquirer-S  .  1,374,396  1,666,670 

Post-e  .  1,468,923  1,393,427 

Times-SUr-e  .  1,385,520  1,404.783 


Grand  ToUl  _  6,063.318  5,992.020 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

37,606  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  56,972  lines. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Plain  Dealer-m  ..  2,061,539  2,025,860 

•tPlain  Dealer-S  .  1,814,792  2,181,926 

News-e  .  1,267,363  806,667 

Press-e  .  2,568,277  2,466,066 


Grand  ToUl  _  7,701,971  7,479,409 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
37,605  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  66,972  lines. 

{Continued  on  page  42) 
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Sales  Managers 
Advertising  Directors 
Research  &  Promotion  Managers 
Media  Directors  &  Space  Dnyers 

OPPORTUNITY  WANTED 

Market  Research  expert  desires  chance  to 
show  capabilities.  31  years’  solid  experi¬ 
ence  in  supplying  “grass-roots”  marketing 
facts  and  figures  to  all  organizations  in¬ 
terested  in  marketing  and  promotion  on 
local  or  national  scale.  Can  supply  impor¬ 
tant  information  in  any  one  or  all  1,500 
key  marketing  areas  in  U.  S.,  Possessions, 
Canada,  Philippine  Islands.  Guarantee  to 
cut  your  loss  of  valuable  hours,  days  and 
even  weeks  of  fact-finding.  600-page  volume 
available  immediately.  Salary  $6.00  a  year. 
Willing  to  travel  anywhere.  Reply  Editor 
&  Publisher  Market  Guide,  1475  Broadway, 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
MARKET  GUIDE 
1475  Broadway 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  all-new  1955 
MARKET  GUIDE. 

Q  My  check  is  enclosed  for  $6.00 
□  Bill  Me,  plus  postage 


Name  . 

Address  . 

City  .  Zone  State 

Business  .  Position . 

(1-1-55) 
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Nov.  Linage 

{Continued  from  page  41) 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

1954  1953 

Dispatch-e  .  1,771,530  1,663,322 

DUpatch-S  .  949,764  1,177,449 

CiUren-e  .  763,776  762,101 

(Cit!z^n-S  .  338,746  486,026 

Ohio  State 

Journal-m  .  698,806  672,006 

SUr-w  .  66,991  66,621 

Grand  Total  _  4,689,602  4,817,626 

{Includes  PAKADE,  46,413  lines. 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

News-m  .  2,028,683  1,783,888 

tNews-S  .  730,773  809.396 

Times  Herald-e  ..  2,383.691  2,041,312 

•Times  HeraId-9  ..  704,986  769.836 

Grand  ToUl  _  6,847,932  6.394.431 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
37,606  lines,  and  COMIC  WEEKLY 
21,897  iines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  66.972  lines. 
DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-m  .  1,685,693  1,644,826 

News-e  .  2,146,983  1,961,200 

News-S  .  652,795  839,264 

Grand  Total  _  4,486,471  4,345.279 


DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt. 

News-m  .  1,389,186  1.280,361 

{Rocky  Mt. 

News-S  .  351,378  376,685 

Post-e  .  1,924,360  1,824,998 

Post-S  .  655,795  790,963 

Grand  Total  _  4,320,719  4,272,897 

{Includes  PARADE,  46,413  lines. 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Reftister-m  .  752,879  786,572 

Tribune-e  .  860,285  871,438 

tRegister-S  .  673,917  767,264 

Grand  ToUl  _  2,187,081  2,416,264 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  66,972  lines. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  _  1,462,036  1,434,024 

{Free  Press-S  _  453,479  589,826 

News-e  .  2.396,073  2.476.836 

tNews-S  .  1,092.863  1,374,027 

Times-e  .  1,307,264  1,435,961 

•Times-S  .  404,104  671,673 

Grand  Total  _  7,115,819  7,882,346 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
37,605  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
23,834  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  66,972  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,  46,413  lines. 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  866,714  803,034 

News-Tribune-m  . .  626,674  694,780 

News-Tribune-S  ■ .  457,187  662,464 

Grand  Total  _  1,949,475  1,960,268 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m  .  1.214,641  1,058.661 

{Times-S  .  464.159  630.484 

Herald-Post-e  .  1,322.645  1,199,740 

Grand  Total  _  3,001,446  2,888,794 

{Includes  PARADE.  46,413  iines. 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 
Journal-Gazette-m  .  1,160,102  1,120,053 
(Journal-Gs/ette-S  613,640  696,098 

News-Sentinel-e  ...  1,886.077  1,909,716 

Grand  Total  _  3,668,819  3.724,867 

{Includes  PARADE,  46,413  lines. 

ERIE  PAe 

Dispatch-e  . 818,474  769,086 

{Dispatch-S  .  439,936  484.532 

Times-e  .  1,329.414  1,327,972 

llmes-S  .  266,786  309,644 

Grand  Total  . 2.844.609  2,891,234 

{Includes  PARADE,  46,413  iines. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
Star-Telenram-m  . .  883,979  802,696 


Star-TeleKram-e  . .  1,766,654  1,698,131 
{SUr-Telegram-S  .  646,646  793,462 

Press-e  .  797,676  772,706 

Grand  ToUl  _  4,084,864  4,066,894 

{Includes  PARADE,  46,413  iines. 


FRESNO.  CAUF. 

1954  1953 

Bee-e  .  1,347,394  1,326,881 

Bee-S  .  427,399  590,066 

Grand  ToUl  _  1,774,793  1.916,446 

GARY.  IND. 

PoSt-Tribune-e  _  1,844,645  1,613,341 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
Post-SUr 

(See  NoU)  .  718,206  658,172 

Note:  Po^Star-m  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times-e.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Post-SUr-m,  only  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 
Press-e  .  2,219,089  2,026,241 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  1,378,061  1,344,290 

{Patriot-News-S  . .  834,934  419,877 

Grand  ToUl  _  1.712,995  1,763,667 

Note:  News-e  carries  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  Patriot-m. 

{Includes  PARADE,  46,413  lines. 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  951,619  926,368 

{Courant-S  .  703.805  931.046 

Times-e  .  1,851,228  1,869,388 

Grand  ToUl  _  3,606,662  3,716,792 

{Includes  PARADE,  46,413  lines. 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  .  2,495,966  2.273.223 

•Chronicle-S  .  1,020.656  1,208,014 

Post-m  .  1,777.869  1,594.168 

tPost-S  .  726,702  797.325 

Press-e  .  910,710  908,803 

Grand  ToUl  _  6.930.903  6.781,533 

Note:  2,495,966  lines  includes  166,- 
808  lines  of  Part-Run  adver¬ 
tising. 

(Last  Year)  2,273.223  lines 
includes  106,448  lines  of 
Part-Run  advertising. 


•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
87,606  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  66,972  lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1954  1953 

News-e  .  1,936.582  1,723,464 

Star-m  .  1,810,804  l.YOO.Oie 

tSUr-S  .  892,115  1.149.609 

Times-e  .  1,189,824  1,171.273 

{Times-S  .  877,892  473,166 

Grand  ToUl  _  6.206,217  6,221.488 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  66,972  linos. 
{Includes  PARADE,  46,418  lines. 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  .  871,843  862,780 

{Clarion  Ledger 

&  News-S  (Note)  272,772  382.096 

Daily  News-e  .  838,477  872,845 

Daily  News-S 

(Note)  .  846,166 

Grand  ToUl  _  1.982,692  2,402,876 

Note:  Clarion-Ledger  Sunday  and 
Daily  News  Sunday  combined  pub¬ 
lication  October  3.  1964. 

{Includes  PARADE,  46,413  lines. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  Union-m  ...  1,668,487  1,357,657 
tTimes  Union-S  . .  680,386  748,806 

Grand  ToUl  _  2.148,822  2,106,463 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  66,972  lines. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

•Jersey  Journal-e  . .  1,069,680  - 

#Jersey  Journal- 

North  End-e  _  980,979 

#Jer8ey  Journal- 

South  End-e  ....  882.265 

•Includes  141,496  lines  of  Part-Run 
advertising  in  1954. 

#Includes  Part-Run  Linage  in  1953 
which  cannot  be  segregated. 

Note:  Direct  comparison  for  1953 
not  available. 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune- 

Democrat-d  .  1,183,262  1,147,089 


Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records  mcasnrcments) 


Total  Advertising 

November  _ 

October  _ _ 

Year  to  date... 

Display 

November 

October  _ 

Year  to  date... 


Classified 

November  _ 

October  _ 

Year  to  date . 

Retail 

November _ 

October  - 

Year  to  date . 

Department  Store 

November  _ 

October  _ 

Year  to  date . 

General 

November  _ 

October  _ 

Year  to  date.... 

Automotive 

November  _ 

October  _ 

Year  to  date.... 

Financial 

November  _ 

October  _ 

Year  to  date.... 


238,475,267 

244,880,035 

2,351,695,155 


189,682,130 

190,378,838 

1,794,083,356 

48,793,137 

54,501,197 

557,611,799 


136,297,510 

137,068,686 

1,294,010,984 


53,852,553 

52,688,598 

490,399,419 


34,512,599 

37,559,180 

332,002,046 


15,617,140 

12,572,442 

134,941,418 


3,254,881 

3,178,530 

33,128,908 


241,346,402 

244,370,279 

2,385,498,239 

190,628,514 

188,537,048 

1,780,258,815 


50,717,888 

55,833,231 

605,239,424 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

1954  1953 

SUr-e  .  1.601,184  1,691,461 

SUr-S  .  860,957  1,060,677 

Times-m  .  1,762,623  1,608,669 

Grand  ToUl  _  4,224,714  4,260,797 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  585,816  671,696 

•Joumal-S  .  309,938  813,815 

News-Sentinel-e  . .  845,093  789,869 

{ News-Sen  tinel-S  .  389,310  481,876 

Grand  ToUl  _  2.130,161  2.166,646 

•Includes  AMERICA^  WEEKLY, 
87,605  lines. 

{Includes  PARADE,  46,413  lines. 

UTTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 
Arkansas 

Gazette-m  .  1,077,271  989,666 

SArlutnuiS 

Gazette-S  .  415,028  460,786 

Grand  ToUl  ....  1,492.299  1,460,391 
{Includes  PARADE,  46,413  lines. 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 
Indei>endent-m  ....  1,484,424  1,306,662 
{Independent/ 

Press-Telegram-S  ..  676.976  695,928 

Press-Telegram-e  ..  1,683,147  1,463,637 

Grand  Total  _  3,844,547  3,466,022 

Note: 

Independent  1,484,424  lines  includes 
121,678  lines  Part-Run  advertising. 
(Last  Year)  1,306,562  lines  includes 

58.836  lines  Part-Run  advertising. 
Press-Telegram  1,683,147  lines  In¬ 
cludes  121,678  lines  Part-Run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

(Last  Year)  1,463,537  lines  includes 

68.836  lines  Part-Run  advertising. 
{Includes  PARADE,  46,413  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 
Newsday- 

Suffolk-e  .  1,469,022  1.346,292 

Newsday- 

Nassau-e  .  1,908,859  1,813,171 

Grand  ToUl  _  3,377,881  3,159,463 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAUF. 
Examiner-m  ....  1,696,536  1.698,864 


•Examiner-S  , . . . 

Times-m  . 

tTimes-S  . 

Daily  News-m 
Herald-Express-e 
Mirror-e  . . 


876,876  1.008.076 
2,876,229  2,693,644 
1,598.668  1,9.=<4.0&1 

940,947  672,669 

1,369,085  1,261,198 
969,791  897,859 


Grand  ToUl  ..  10.328,080  10,086,250 
Note:  1,598,668  lines  includes  169,- 
628  lines  Part-Run  advertising. 
(Last  Year)  1.964.061  lines  in¬ 
cludes  183,494  lines  Part-Run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
40,888  lines,  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
20,978  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  67,066  lines. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m  1,495,132  1,479,142 


Courier  Journal-S 
Tlmes-e  . 


924,905  1,075,622 
1,661,124  1,574,071 


Grand  ToUl 


. .  4,081,161  4,128,836 


137,487,642 

132,263,402 

1,279,535,478 


54,333,237 

49,382,174 

484,789,947 


37,773,138 

39,185,563 

340,170,624 

12,578,847 

14,312,064 

130,046,244 


2,788,887 

2,776,019 

30,506,469 


9  QQI  in9R  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

9  infii  Commercial 

I  lOd.b  lUb.d  Appeal-m  .  2,061,701  1,862,772 

8  101.1 _ tCommercial 

Appeal-S  .  790,203  921,367 

Press-ScimiUr-e  ..  1,130,868  1,166,482 

Grand  ToUl  -  8,972,772  3,939,621 

4  106.7  107.1  tincludu  THIS  WEEK  66,972  lines. 

7  101.2 _ 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record  Journal 

8  91.4  95.9  Note)  .  756,113  683,862 

3o:t's  oitV  Note:  Rerard-m  and  Journal-e  are 
,  nS  e  ““•*  sold  only  in  combination.  Lln- 

!4  97.6  -  age  of  one  edition,  Record-m 

only  is  given. 

7  124.2  143.4  MIAMI,  fla. 

'4  S7  S  119:;  Herald-m  .  2,742,039  2,648,855 

;  ^  •Herald-S  .  1.127.036  1,346,887 

4  103.8 - News-e  .  1,326,790  1,286,293 

tNews-S  .  473,829  689,421 

17  116.7  133.2  Grand  Total  _  6,669,194  6,820,466 

Q  114  g  lOg  1  Note:  HERALD 

1964-1.127,036  lines  includes  135,- 

>9  108.6  _  903  lines  of  Part-Run  advertising. 

1953-1,346,887  lines  includes  129,- 
019  lines  of  Part-Run  advertising. 
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•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

17,606  lines. _  _ 

tinelodcs  THIS  WEEK  6l,97t  UnM. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

1*54  19U 

Sentinel-m  .  1.16S.826  1,162,148 

•Sentinel-S  .  388.658  407,012 

Jonrnal-e  .  8,118,267  8.088.610 

tJonrnal-S  .  1,444,096  1,841,626 


Grand  Total  ....  6.064.747  6.494.191 
•Includes  AMERICA^!  WEEKLY. 

87.606  lines,  and  COMIC  WEEKLY 

14.814  lines. _  _ 

tineludes  THIS  WEEK  56,972  lines. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,829,818  1,412.846 

SUr-e  .  2,188,662  2,086.966 

tTrlbune-S  .  1,022,817  1,122,658 


Grand  ToUl  _  4.490,297  4.621,968 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  66,972  lines. 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  799,579  867,476 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

tStar-e  .  2.4.'j6.n6.5  2.3.74.982 

Gazette-m  .  1.409,950  1.345.577 

lai  Presse.^  .  2,694,013  2,467.687 

La  Patrie-e  .  174.228  236.391 

La  Patrle>S  .  259,501  856,470 


Grand  Total  _  6,893,754  6.741,057 

tincludes  Weekend  Picture  Maeszine 

108.562  lines. 

MUNCia  IND. 

PresiK  .  956,828  894,361 

SUr-m  .  938,665  889.918 

SUr-S  .  230,884  807,047 


Grand  Total  _  2,125.377  2,041,826 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner'.e  .  1,490,541  1,366,471 

Tennessean-m  .  1,453.868  1,336,052 

Tennessean-S  .  662,834  821,991 


Grand  Total  _  3,607,243  8,524.614 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  485,877  467,836 

ReKister.e  .  1,443,163  1,363,618 

Reirister-S  .  429,585  697,123 


Grand  Total  _  2.858,625  2,418,677 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-e  .  837,914  767,634 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times- 

Picayune-m  .  2,345,696  2,199,129 

tTimea-Picayunc 

A  States-S  .  920,022  1,077,074 

Item-e  .  1,061.652  1,027,876 

•Item-S  .  391,733  498,960 

States.^  .  1,180.364  1.068.271 


Grand  Total  _  6,889,466  6,870,809 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

37.606  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  56,972  lines. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y, 

Times-m  .  1.937,587  1.669.667 

Times-S  .  2,246,057  2.506,727 

Herald-Tribune-m  .  1,137,998  929,202 

tHerald-Tribune-S  .  968,686  1,260,818 

Mirror-m  .  826,464  902,648 

••Mirror-S  .  402,721  648,426 

#News-m  .  1,762,080  1,757,236 

#New8-S  .  1,469,682  1,774,916 

JoumaUAmerican-e  993,988  897,644 

•JoumaUAmerican-S  455,429  391,329 

Posta  .  1,119.213  956,207 

Post-S  .  108,674  102,680 

World-Tel.  A  Sun-e  1,142,640  1,043,244 

Easrie-e  .  741,294  696,220 

Eairle-S  .  260,120  886,880 


Grand  Total  - 16,567,627  16,771,279 

Note:  MIRROR-m 
This  Year  826,464  lines  includes 
141,230  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

Last  Year  902,648  lines  includes 
148,010  lines  of  part  run  adver- 
tisinir. 

MlRROR-S 

This  Year  402,721  lines  includes 
123,101  lines  of  part-run  adver- 
tising. 

Last  Year  6.48,426  lines  includes 
126,107  lines  of  part-run  adver- 
tisinK. 

NBJWS-m 

TTiis  Year  1,762,080  lines  includes 
846,616  lines  of  pert-run  adver¬ 
tising. 


Last  Year  1,767,286  lines  includes 
906,444  Unas  of  pait-m  aAvoB^ 
tteins. 

NEWS-S 

This  Tear  1,469,682  lines  inehidaa 
1,071.962  lines  of  iiart-mn  adver- 
ttoinff. 

Lart  Year  1,774,916  lines  includes 
1.284,644  lines  of  part-mn  adver¬ 
tising. 

JOimNAL-AMERICAN-e 

This  Year  998.988  lines  includes 
88,089  lines  of  part-run  advertisinc. 
Last  Year  897,644  lines  includes 
76.886  lines  of  part-mn  advertisins. 
JOURNAL-AMERICAN-S 

This  Year  466.429  lines  includes 
81,098  lines  of  part-mn  adver¬ 
tising. 

Last  Year  891.829  lines  includes 
26.144  lines  of  part-mn  adver- 
tisinK. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKI.Y. 

87.606  lines  and  COMIC  WEEK¬ 
LY  17,170  lines. 

••Includes  COMIC  WEEKLY,  10,535 
lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  99,966  lines. 
Alncludes  SPUT-RUN  818.464  lines 
in  (m)  and  200,474  lines  in  (S). 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

1954  1953 

Gasette-e  .  1,881,292  1.802,070 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Ledger-Disnatch-e  .  1,494.144  1.441,808 
Virginian-Pilot-m  ..  1.981,919  1,720,000 
tVirginian-Pilot-S  .  711,806  860.867 


Grand  Total  ....  4.187.868  4,012,176 
Nots:  LEDGE  R-DISPATCH-e 
1964—1.494.144  >1000  includes  48.682 
lines  of  part-mn  advertising. 
1963—1,441,808  lines  includes  26,896 
lines  of  part-mn  advertising. 
VIRGINIAN-PILOT-m 
1954—1,981.919  lines  includes  221,820 
lines  of  part-mn  advertising. 
1963—1,720,000  lines  includes  22.169 
lines  of  part-mn  advertising. 
VIRGINIAN-PILOT-S 
1954—711.806  lines  includes  98.769 
lines  of  part-mn  advertising, 
tincludes  THIS  WEEK  66.972  lines. 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  1,762.989  1,688.843 

ITribune-S  .  691.166  819,999 


Grand  Total  _  2.444.094  2^608.342 

Ilncludes  PARADE  69,680  lines. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  ORLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,062,280  948,271 

Oklahoman-S  .  496.919  640.618 

Times-e  .  1,118.726  948,986 

Grand  Total  _  2.662,924  2.482,820 

Notb:  1.118.726  lines  includes  84,984 
lines  of  Part-Run  advertising. 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 
World-Herald 

(see  note)  .  1.832.967  1,247.481 

World-Herald-S  . . .  707,108  867.066 


Grand  Total  -  2.040,070  2,114,487 

NotB:  World-Herald  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  Morning  and  Evening, 
linage  of  only  one  edition,  EVE¬ 
NING.  is  given. 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  868.861  776.868 

IStar-News-S  .  878.680  417.818 


Grand  Total  -  1,242.441  1,193,671 

{Includes  PARADE  46.413  lines. 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

Times-e  .  1.021.228  998,862 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  (See  Note)  1,438.062  1,279.772 
{Journal  Star-S  . .  484,940  614,812 


Grand  Total  _  1.922.992  1,894,684 

Non;  Joumal-e  and  Star-m  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  only 
one  edition,  Joumal-e.  is  given. 
{Includes  PARADE  46,418  lines. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulietin-e  .  2,338.606  2,166.066 

•tBulletin-S  .  484,892  497.639 

Inqnirer-m  .  1,906,469  1,960,078 

Inquirer-S  .  1,692,870  1,888,897 

News-e  .  622,809  427,907 


Grand  Total  ...  6.848,646  6.869,687 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

87.606  lines  and  COMIC  WEEK¬ 
LY  22,071  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  66,972  lines. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

1964  1953 

Post-Gasette-m  _  1,148,616  1,188,004 

Press-e  .  1,789,868  1,622,824 

tPress-S  .  807,080  987,079 

Sun-Telegraph-e  ..  1,079,982  981,186 

•Sun-Telegraph-S  489,698  866,662 


Grand  Total  _  6,269,644  6,584.604 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

37,606  lines  and  COMIC  WEEK¬ 
LY  18,862  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  66,972  lines. 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 


Oregonian-m  .  1,688,197  1,689,619 

•Oregonian-S  .  728,496  876,674 

Jouraal-e  .  1,860,884  1,426,840 

tJoumal-S  .  404.964  616,767 


Grand  Total .  4,162,680  4.409.290 


•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

40.888  lines  and  COMIC  WEEK¬ 
LY  16,631  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  67,066  lines. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

New  Yorker-e .  840.660  792,091 

New  Yorker-S  _  255.840  308,086 


Grand  Total  _  1,096,890  1,100,176 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,801,822  1,661,619 

Joumal-m  .  1,112.868  875,648 

tJoumal-S  .  726,108  848,667 


Grand  Total  _  8,640.793  8,375,629 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  66,972  lines. 

QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  . .  826,360  808,220 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  .  1.262.099  1,219,991 
Eagle-S  .  260,036  822,878 


Grand  Total  _  1,602,184  1,642,869 

Note;  Eagle-e  and  Times-m  ^Id  in 
combination,  linage  of  one  mition, 
Eagle-e,  only  is  given. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-e  ...  1,701,827  1,666,792 
Times-Dispatch-m  .  1,433,781  1,344,429 
tTimes-Dispatch-S  .  932,230  1,018.189 


Grand  Total .  4,067.838  4.019,410 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  56.972  lines. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  868.864  810,426 

{Times-S  .  358,787  422.470 

World-News-e  .  882,714  838,889 


Grand  Totai  .  2.100,366  2,066.284 

{Includes  PARADE  46,418  lines. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat 

A  Chronicle-m  ..  1,688,276  1.641.228 
tDemocrat 

A  Chronicle-S  ...  746.788  986.188 

Times-Union-e  _  1,698,864  1,692.599 


Grand  Total  _  4.128.378  4,219.966 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  66,972  lines. 

SACRAMENTO,  CAUF. 

Bee-e  .  1,991,462  1.896.848 

Union-m  .  693,116  640,691 

Union-S  .  804,706  827.276 


Grand  Total  .  2,889,284  2.764,816 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  .  1,218,087  1,091,778 
•tGlobe-Democrat-S  690,430  728,796 

Post-Dispatch-e  ...  2,021,689  1,949,741 
{Post-Dbpatch-S  ..  1.026.911  1,248.149 


Grand  Total  _  4,851,967  6.018.464 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

37.606  lines  and  COMIC  WEEK¬ 
LY  14,428  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  56,972  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE  48,667  lines. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  ..  1.264,992  1,166,861 
•Pioneer  Press-S  . .  870,612  1,121,448 

Dispatch-e  .  1,603,041  LB19.960 


Grand  Total  -  8,728,646  8.806.764 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

87,606  lines. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Times-m  .  1,723.061  1,641,463 

{Times-S  .  660,668  666,064 


Grand  Total  _  2,278,614  2,197,617 

{Includes  PARADE  46.418  lines. 


SAN  ANTONIO.  TBXAI 

1954  19n 

Exprcas-m  .  1,888,978  1,042,850 

tExpress-8  .  706,887  704.264 

News-e  .  1,668,808  1,257.484 

Light-e  .  1,698.889  1,460.679 

•Light-S  .  642.849  766,766 


Grand  Total  _  6.889.406  6,222.888 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

87,606  lines  and  COMIC  WEEK¬ 
LY  16,908  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  66.972  lines. 

SAN  DIECM),  CAUF. 

Union-m  .  1,480,614  1,868.408 

lUnion-S  .  782.969  888.689 

Tribune-e  .  1,991,729  1.874,198 


Grand  Total  _  4,166,202  4,116.288 

{Includes  PARADE  46.418  lines. 

SAN  FRANaSCO,  CAUF. 

Chronicle-m  .  1,168,476  1,066,201 

tChronicle-S  .  698,287  766.663 

Examiner-m  .  1,764,478  1,608,970 

•Examiner-S  .  869.636  976.094 

Call-Bulletin-e  .  812.748  796.18*’ 

News-e  .  1,083.468  944.1*4 


Grand  Total .  6,216.938  6,145.274 

Non:  693,237  lines  includes  27,348 
lines  Part-Run  advertising. 
1,168,476  lines  includes  86,627  li;ies 
Part-Run  advertising. 

Last  Year  765,563  lines  includes 
81.236  lines  Part-Run  advertising. 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

40,888  lines  and  COMIC  WEEK¬ 
LY  17,807  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  67.066  lines. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  1,366,068  1,246,115 

News-e  .  1,439,026  1.881.890 

Mercury-News-S  ...  466.816  618,231 


Grand  Total  _  8.270,896  8.196,736 


SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  .  1.283.473  1,164.040 

Union-Star-e  .  1,040.694  1,086.176 


Grand  Total  _  2,324,167  2,189.216 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Times-e  .  1.236.210  1.182.698 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Poet-Intelligencer-m  1,271,891  1,294,060 
•Post-Intelligencer-S  628,221  624.902 

Times-e  .  1,826,028  1,606,089 

Times-S  .  649,642  921,637 


Grand  Total  _  4.276,777  4.446.678 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

40,888  lines  and  COMIC  WEEK¬ 
LY  16.218  lines. 


SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Joumal-e  .  981,834 

Times-m  .  1.121,777 

Times-S  .  888,726 


Grand  Total  _  2.487,887  . 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
Joumal-Tribnne-e  876,274  898,641 

Joumal-S  .  278,784  887,782 

Grand  Total  ....  1,164,008  1.281.878 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,424,566  1.461,742 

Tribune-S  .  660,044  796,774 


Grand  Total  _  1,974,709  2,268.616 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 
Spokesman-Review-m  900.620  784.460 

tSpokesman-Review-S  610.880  682,016 

Chronicle-e  .  1,186,966  1,024,810 


Grand  Total  _  2.647.866  2.440,786 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  67,066  lines. 

STOCKTON.  CAUF. 

Record-e  .  1.898.166  1,891.279 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald-Joumal-e  ..  1,766,472  1,709,142 
•{Herald-American-S  642.476  804,244 

Post-Standard-m  ..  1,091,622  976,696 

Post-Standard-S  ...  297,429  884,118 


Grand  Total  _  8,796,999  8,878.199 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

87,606  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY 
22.324  lines. 

{Includes  PARADE  46,418  lines. 
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TACOMA,  WASH. 

1954  1953 

News-Tribune-c  ...  1,386.877  1,306,501 
News-Tribune-S  . . .  462,414  542,398 

Grand  Totel  _  1,848,791  1,848,899 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  .  1,179,132  1,233,636 

Blade-e  .  1,793,786  1,858,360 

Blade-S  .  891,634  1,090,160 

Grand  Total  _  3,864,462  4^182,146 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  &  Mail-m  ,.  1,388,351  1,298,891 

ITelegram-e  .  2,371,967  2,137,901 

SUr-e  .  2,867,824  2,719.229 

Ster-W  .  127,733  125,179 

Grand  Total  ....  6,766.865  6,281.200 
Jlncludes  WEEK-END  Picture  Mag¬ 
azine  108,662  lines. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  . .  1,263,904  1,264,086 
Times  Advertiser-S  312,239  429,623 

Trentonian-m  .  796,861  756,666 

Grand  Totel  _  2,372,994  2,440,273 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  1,191,604  1,167,498 
Note  :  Rccord-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-Record-e.  Linage  of 
one  edition,  Record-m  only  is 
given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  1,706,428  1,514,206 

World-m  .  1,869,969  1,468,864 

World-S  .  637,648  677,266 

Grand  Totel  _  3,913,936  3,660,334 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  806,398  791,688 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  996,027  924,601 

Observer  Dispatch-S  296,001  341,418 
Press-m  .  1,176,212  1,048,398 

Grand  Totel  _  2,467,240  2,314,417 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
Times-Herald-d 

(note)  .  1,407,778 

Times-Herald-S 

(note)  .  604,447 

News-e  .  1,163,379  974,166 

Post  &  Times- 

Herald-m  .  2,217,981  1,652,342 

•JPost  &  Times- 

Herald-S  .  829,476  726,276 

Ster-e  .  2,916,641  2,733,963 

tSter-S  .  1,010,068  1,266,079 

Grand  Totel  -  8,126,444  9,264.031 

Note:  The  Washington  Post  pur¬ 
chased  the  Times-Herald  on  March 
17.  1964. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
37,605  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY 
22,291  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  66.972  lines, 
lincludes  PARADE  46,413  lines. 


WHEELING.  W.  VA. 

1954  1953 

Intelligencer-m  , . .  942,743  876,714 

News-Register-e  _  790,790  817,666 

§News-Register-S  .  463.106  666,863 

Grand  Total  _  2,186,639  2,249,123 

§lncludes  PARADE  46,413  lines. 

WITCHITA,  KAN. 

Beacon-e  .  1,196,096  1,238,898 

Beacon-S  . 422,124  667,704 

Eagle-m  .  1,566,461  1,287,373 

Eagle-e  .  1,214,613  1,067,016 

§Eagle-S  .  466,659  646,113 

Grand  Totel  _  4,864,952  4,697,104 

{Includes  PARADE  46,413  lines. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S  .  667,230  641.648 

Telegram-m  .  966,030  918,716 

Gazette-e  .  1,284,013  1,130,710 

Grand  Total  _  2,807,273  2,690,973 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator 

Telegram-e  .  1,449.129  1,369,733 

{Vindicator 

Telegram-S  .  786,024  1,026,936 

Grand  Totel  _  2,234,163  2,396,669 

{Includes  PARADE  46,413  lines. 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED  BY 
PUBLISHERS 


ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

American-News-e  .  374,290  337,626 

Amcrican-News-S  .  136,626  166,424 


Grand  Totel  .... 

510,916 

602,960 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-e  . 

976,626 

1,044,120 

APPLETON,  Wise. 

Post-Crescent-e 

1,442,660 

1,466,406 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

Enquirer  and 

News-e  . 

983,010 

1,324,274 

Enquirer  and 

News-S  . 

236,614 

260,966 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,219,624 

1,686,240 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

News-e  . 

1,813,733 

1,717,009 

News-S  . 

730,015 

918,976 

Post-Herald-m  .... 

1,162,773 

1,186,890 

Grand  Totel  .... 

3,696,621 

3,822,874 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  . 

759,468 

749,841 

CANTON 

.  OHIO 

Repository-e  . 

1,787,170 

1,699,836 

Repository-S  . 

694,680 

761,908 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,381,750 

2,361,744 

CASPER, 

WYO. 

Tribune-Hrrald-e  . . 

516,718 

600,444 

Ster-m  . 

314,510 

204,316 

Tribune-Herald 

&  Ster-S  . 

93,184 

130,046 

Grand  Totel  . . . . 

923,412 

834,806 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e  .  1,169,970  1,171,380 

Democrat-S  .  366,838  394,898 

Democrat-m  .  754,642  831,642 

Grand  Totel  _  2,270,460  2,397,920 


KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND, 

WASH. 


1954 

1953 

Tri-City  Herald-e  , 

639,696 

614,017 

Tri-City  Herald-S  . 

119,721 

123,746 

Grand  Total  .... 

769,416 

637,763 

LINCOLN 

,  NEB. 

Ster-m  . 

957,348 

866,246 

Joumal-e  . 

906,934 

815,332 

Joumal-Ster-S  _ _ 

241,332 

319,634 

Grand  Totel  .... 

2,105,614 

1,990,212 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e  . . . 

1,074,676 

983,804 

Wis.  State 

Journal-m  . 

1,071,994 

998,627 

{Wis.  State 

Joumal-S  . 

407,612 

417,669 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,654,181 

2,410,100 

{Includes  PARADE  45,860  lines 
(1954)  ;  43,288  lines  (1953). 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND,  II.L. 

Dispatch-e  .  1.067,762  1,035,214 

Argus-e  .  972,726  999,461 

Grand  Totel  _  2,040,478  2,034,676 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Advertiser-m  .  1,163,488  893.664 

Advertiser-S  .  347,424  424,608 

Journal-e  . ;...  1,170,400  904,862 

Grand  Total  _  2,671,312  2,222,934 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 
Standard-Times-e  . .  919,690  901,614 

{Stendard-Times-S  .  226,903  318,460 

Grand  Total  _  1,146,493  1,220,074 

{Includes  PARADE  45,856  lines 
(1964)  ;  61,088  lines  (1963). 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 
Times-Herald-e  ...  869,862  736.143 

OIL  CITY,  PA. 

Derrick-m  .  496,066  620,087 

Blizzard-e  .  417,309  496,425 

Grand  Totel  _  912,365  1,116,612 

PAggAIU  M  T 

Herald-News-e  ....  ’1,083,314  977,340 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

Journal-m  .  710,024  676,066 

News-Joumal-S  . . .  259.742  367,402 

News-e  .  660,042  643,032 

Grand  Totel  _  1,529,808  1,686,600 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 
Mercury-m  .  837,312  868,686 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Ster-m  .  979,412  959,646 

Register-Republic-e  1,611,988  1.505.588 

Ster-S  .  618,588  608,328 

Grand  Totel  _  3,109,988  3,073,462 

SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

Post-e  .  688,014  639,164 

Post-S  .  211,848  262,420 

Grand  Totel  _  799.862  791,674 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram-e  .  613,690  659,268 


TEXAS  HARTE-HANKS 
NEWSPAPERS 


MARSHALL 


1954 

1953 

News  Messenger-e  . 

367,762 

304,642 

News 

Messenger-S  , . . . 

187,566 

224,482 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

555,318 

529,024 

PARIS 

News-e  . 

306,698 

280,644 

News-S  . 

133,204 

166,466 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

439,902 

437,100 

SAN  ANGELO 

Standard-m  . 

718,662 

659,274 

Times-e  . 

730,436 

661,626 

Standard-Times-S  . 

240,576 

359,382 

Grand  Total  ... 

.  1,689,674 

1.680,282 

GREENVILLE 

Banner-e  . 

.  164,185 

.  63,940 

Grand  Total  .... 

.  228,125 

SNYDER 

Daily  News-e  .  • . . 

241,360 

222,376 

Daily  News-S  ... 

73,892 

102,172 

Grand  Totel  . . . 

.  315,262 

324,548 

ADVERTISING  LINAGE 
SERVICE 


AUGUSTA,  GA. 

Chronicle-m  .  933,672  906,406 

Chronicle-S  .  276,015  350,438 

Herald-e  .  916,143  929,326 

Grand  Total  _  2,125,830  2,186,170 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 
Telegraph-m 

(see  Note)  .  466,076  441.472 

Telegraph-S  .  152,295  204,853 

Grand  Total  _  618,371  646,325 

Note:  Telegraph  (m)  sold  in  com¬ 

bination  with  Sunset  News  (e). 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m  .  1,027,874  1,094,294 

Gazette-S  .  331,231  465.767 

Mail-e  .  871,510  909,656 

Mail-S  .  346,022  445,609 

Grand  Total  _  2,676,637  2,906,316 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

Stetc-m  .  899,890  866,329 

State-S  .  422,382  642,994 

Record-e  .  918,278  836,313 

Grand  Total  _  2,240,550  2,245,636 

POND  DU  LAC,  Wise. 
Comm.-Rep.-e  _ _  766.712  690,010 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

Times-e  .  1,146.287  1,037,216 

Times-S  .  337,680  468,362 

Grand  Total  _  1,483,867  1,495,678 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e  .  589,985  543,747 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
Post-Journal-e  ....  1,006,936  1,007,156 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune-e  (see  Note)  990,308  899,253 

Note:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combina¬ 

tion  with  Eagle  (m). 

LOWELL,  MASS. 


WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Republican-m  .  919,464  886,253 

Republican-S  .  319,863  416,790 

American-e  .  1,221,784  1,219,667 

Grand  Totel  _  2,461,111  2,620,700 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  GROUP.  N.  Y. 
Mamaroneck 

Times-e  .  493,628  446.167 

Mt.  Vernon 

Argus-e  .  760.802  693,101 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Ster-e  .  771,334  730,763 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e  .  507,678  441,847 

Peekskill  Ster-e  ..  391,346  389,686 

Port  Chester  Item-e  643,628  666,862 

Tarrytown  News-e  623,462  449,021 

Yonkers  Herald 

Stetesman-e  .  780,001  720,120 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  .  940,626  847,860 

Grand  Totel  _  6,802,494  6,383,317 


DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

News-e  .  686,186  666,002 

News-Journal-S  ...  141,372  209,482 

Journal-m  .  666,132  636,956 

Grand  Totel  _  1,292,690  1,301,440 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 
Herald-m  e  S  .  631,783  706,238 

GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 
Press-Gazette-e  _  1,611,076  1,364,132 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Advertis<r-c  .  1,186,780  1,039,241 

Herald-Dispatch-m  .  1,180,297  1,035,150 

•Herald-Dispatch-S  371,466  435,417 

Grand  Totel  _  2,738,642  2.609.808 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
37,416  lines,  and  COMIC  WEEK¬ 
LY  7,183  lines. 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cape  Cod  Stendard- 
Times-e  .  369,814  334,668 


ABILENE 

Reporter-News-m  . .  760,736  662,816 

Reix)rter-News-e  ..  689,192  611,408 

Iteporter-News-S  . .  300,650  362,306 

Grand  Total  _  1,740,578  1,636,530 

BIG  SPRING 

Herald-e  .  397,726  414,624 

Herald-S  .  158,806  222,256 

Grand  Total  _  656,532  636,880 

CORPUS  CHRISTI 

Caller-m  .  1,409,002  1.168,710 

Times-c  .  1,402,548  1,169,066 

Caller-Times-S  ...  344,736  476,342 

Grand  Totel  _  3,166,286  2,803,108 

DENISON 

Herald-e  .  346,094  333,032 

Herald-S  .  120,624  153.390 

Grand  Total  _  466,718  486,422 


Sun-e  .  669,106  612,262 

Sun-S  .  194,966  264,511 


Grand  Totel  . . . 

.  864,072 

866,763 

LYNN, 

MASS. 

Item-e  . 

.  622.541 

692,038 

Tel-News-e  . 

.  479,822 

466,998 

Tel-New»-S  . 

.  166,184 

205,846 

Grand  Total  _ 

.  1,258,547 

1,264,882 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m 

(see  Note)  . 

.  666,802 

World-S  . 

224,387 

Grand  Total  . . . 

.  891,189 

Note;  World  (m)  sold  in 

combina- 

tion  with  News-Star  (e). 

PASADENA,  CAUF. 

independent-m  . . 

. .  872,878 

833,171 

Independent-S  . . . 

244,417 

321,984 

Grand  Total  . . . 

,.  1,117,295 

1,155,155 

{Continued 

on  page 
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SYNDICATES 


Arnold^s  Ad  Panel; 
APN’s  Home  Special 

By  James  L.  CoUings 


For  those  who  like  a  bright 
touch  on  their  classified  pages, 
H.  R.  Wishengrad,  chief  stock¬ 
holder  of  Editors  Syndicate,  is 
now  offering  his  latest  fea¬ 
ture,  “Ad-a-Line.” 


“I  think  it’s  the  only  fea¬ 
ture  that  actually  provides  for 
use  of  an  ad  within  the  panel,” 
Mr.  Wishengrad  said.  “The 
gags  can  be  alternated  among 
the  various  ad  classifications.” 
(See  Cut.) 

For  release  daily,  starting 
Feb.  14,  this  creation  by  Henri 
Arnold  is  designed  for  pulling 
power,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
laugh  for  every  pull. 

One  panel,  for  instance, 
shows  pert,  superduper  sales¬ 
lady  “Ad-a-Line”  in  her  living- 
room.  She  glances  up  from  her 
paper  and  says  to  her  mother: 
“I’m  looking  through  the  ads 
for  something  in  a  man’s 
tuxedo — about  G'!".” 

Artist  Arnold,  34,  has  been 


a  newspaper  editorial  and 
sports  cartoonist,  as  well  as 
comic-strip  assistant.  He  is 
now  serving  on  a  freelance 
basis  with  the  Chicago  Tribune 
— New  York  News  Syndicate, 
where  he  does  promotion  and 
art  work. 

AP^  Promotion 

AP  Newsfeatures  said  this 
week  its  ninth  annual  special 
promotion  campaign  for  home 
owners  and  do-it-yourself  en¬ 
thusiasts  soon  will  be  mailed 
to  members.  The  special,  called 
“Keeping  Your  Home  Up  to 
Date,”  is  a  16-page  supplement. 

D.  G.  Bareuther,  AP  real- 
estate  editor,  directed  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  section.  This  is 
the  first  of  four  special  promo¬ 
tions  planned  by  APN  for  1955. 

Comic-Strip  Expedition 

To  commemorate  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  into  the 
Northwest  territory,  the  Mtnne- 
apoHs  Sunday  Tribune  plans  to 
retell  the  story  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  in  26  full-color  weekly 
comic  strips  beginning  Jan.  9. 

Every  sequence  in  the  series, 
entitled  “The  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition,”  is  substantiated  by 
the  original  documents  of  the 
historic  journey,  according  to 
William  P.  Steven,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  execu¬ 
tive  editor. 


BELLE  of  Cracker  Barrel  Set . . . 


is  what  Rogue  Rill  calls  Spruce  Winter,  sister 
of  a  turncoat.  Air  Force  Captain  T.  Lee  is  under 
orders  to  convoy  her  to  the  brother . . .  and  the 
current  exciting  story  sequence  has  millions  of 
readers  wondering  whether  romance  between 
them  is  just  around  the  corner  . . . 


Terry 

air  adventure  strip,  with  a  hero  of  a  thousand  thrilling  escapades 
. . .  rough  on  the  Russkies  and  Sons  of  the  Steppes  . . .  delivers 
action,  excitement,  and  drama,  gets  and  holds  newspaper  buyers, 
has  them  looking  forward  to  the  next  episode.  A  favorite  of 
readers  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  Terry  is  a  certain  circulation 
lifter,  and  valuable  property  for  any  paper!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 


Chivaffn  Trihune^Neu?  York  JYeurs 
Syndicate,  Mne, 

editors:  publisher  for  January  1,  1955 


Rayburn  Bars 
TV  at  Hearings 

Washington 
When  the  Democrats  take 
control  of  the  new  Congress, 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  will 
not  allow  television  cameras 
at  hearings  conducted  by 
House  committees.  He  said 
this  week  he  would  re-impose 
the  no-TV  policy  which  he 
laid  down  in  1949-53. 

The  Republican  Speaker, 
Joseph  W.  Martin  Jr.,  set  a 
policy  of  permitting  commit¬ 
tees  themselves  to  decide 
whether  there  should  be  tele¬ 
vised  hearings. 

“We  started  on  this  project 
with  the  idea  we  would  do  it 
for  the  Tribune  alone,”  Mr. 
Steven  said,  “but  because  of 
the  cost  involved  in  creating 
and  producing  this  picture-his¬ 
tory  series,  we  have  made  it 
available  to  other  newspapers.” 

He  added:  “The  strip  is  edu¬ 
cational  as  well  as  entertain¬ 
ing,  and,  I  believe,  is  the  per¬ 
fect  reply  to  people  who  carry 
over  their  antipathy  toward 
comic  books  to  comic  sections.” 

The  text  of  the  strips  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  Jay  Edgerton,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  editorial  writer  and 
originator  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  comic-strip  plan.  The 
drawings  were  created  by  Kurt 
Carlson,  who  was  the  creator 
of  “Smorgy,”  a  comic  strip 
which  appeared  for  five  years 
in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Edgerton  has  studied 
Northwest  history  many  years 
and  has  an  outstanding  library 
on  Indians  in  the  area.  Last 
Summer,  traveling  by  automo¬ 
bile,  he  retraced  as  closely  as 
possible  the  original  trail  cov¬ 
ered  by  Lewis  and  Clark. 

His  text  is  based  on  com¬ 
plete,  original  documents  of  the 
expedition,  including  notes  re¬ 
cently  discovered  in  an  attic  in 
St.  Paul. 

November  Linage 

(Continued  from  page  44) 
PATERSON.  N.  J. 

Call-m  .  1.060.647  1.049.100 

News-e  .  1.252.085  1.190,484 

Grand  Total  _  2.312.7,72  2.239.584 

SALEM.  ORE. 

Capital  Jour-e  ,  —  974,071  676,236 

OreKon-State-m  ...  816,612  644.059 

OreKon-State-S  _  113,062  160,872 

Grand  Total  _  1.903.745  1,481.167 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-tn  .  628,835  . 

Scrantonian-S  .  392,479  . 

Grand  ToUl  _  1,021,314  . 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m  .  844,150  831,659 

Time!i-Leader-«  _  1,220.232  1,222,781 

Indep^ndent-S  ....  446,102  513,413 

Grand  Total  _  2.510,484  2,567,853 


Sales  Steady 
In  New  Single 
Paper  Plan 

Owensboro,  Ky. 

The  Owensboro  Inqtiirer,  eve¬ 
ning  except  Saturday,  and  the 
Owensboro  Messenger,  morning 
except  Monday,  which  have  been 
published  as  a  combination 
since  they  were  acquired  by 
Owensboro  Publishing  Co.  on 
Jan.  2,  1929,  have  changed  their 
publishing  plan  to  that  of  a 
single  newspaper  under  the 
title  of  Messenger  and  Inquirer. 

The  new  publishing  plan  is 
that  of  Monday  through  Friday 
evening  with  predate  and  Sun¬ 
day.  There  are  now  three  edi¬ 
tions  daily,  one  at  noon,  one  at 
3  P.M.  and  the  predate. 

No  change  was  made  in  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  and  circulation 
fluctuated  approximately  100  in 
three  weeks  after  the  new  plan 
was  adopted,  Dec.  5,  according 
to  Laurence  W.  Hager,  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  Inquirer’s  net  paid 
circulation  was  11,875.  The 
Messenger  had  12,057.  Two 
weeks  later  the  circulation  for 
Friday  and  predate  was  23,843. 
The  following  Monday’s  eve¬ 
ning  and  predate  editions  to¬ 
taled  23,987.  Sunday  circulation 
has  remained  steady. 

Paper  Goes  All-Local^ 
ISoiv  Semi-Weekly 

Stoughton,  Wis. 

The  Stoughton  Daily  Courier 
and  Hub  has  reduced  its  opera¬ 
tion  to  two  issues  a  week. 

Publisher  H.  W.  Quirt  said 
the  paper,  which  has  been 
printed  in  tabloid  format  since 
World  War  II,  will  have  stand¬ 
ard  size  pages  and  the  Hub  will 
be  published  on  'Tuesdays  and 
the  Courier  on  Thursdays. 

Wire  and  syndicated  features 
are  to  be  dropped,  and  local 
staff  material  will  be  substi¬ 
tuted.  Circulation  rates  are  to 
be  reduced. 

• 

New  Westchester 
Weekly  Suspends 

The  Westchester  Forecast,  a 
controlled  circulation  weekly 
newspaper  established  a  few 
months  ago  at  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.  (E  &  P,  Sept.  18,  1954, 
page  12)  has  suspended  publi¬ 
cation  on  account  of  high  costs 
and  because  the  expected  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  did  not 
materialize. 

The  partnership  of  Edward 
M.  Case  and  Charles  H.  Rid- 
der,  Jr.,  co-publishers,  has  been 
dissolved.  Mr.  Case  is  head  of 
the  Classic  Features  Sjmdicate. 
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Gen.  Franco  Sensitive 
On  Press  Control  Bill 

A  story  in  the  New  York  Spain’s  present  press  law  was 
Times  of  Dec.  16  apparently  adopted  in  1938,  at  the  height 
has  caused  the  Government  of  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  in- 
Spain  to  lefer  enactment  of  a  tended  to  insure  the  loyalty  of 
new  press  control  law,  but  the  the  press  during  national  emer- 
people  of  that  country  aren’t  gency. 

being  told  anything  about  it.  As  in  all  totalitarian  coun- 


Wood^s  Shea 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

does  not  know  that  underneath 
the  relaxed  surface  chums  a 
human  dynamo,  driving  relent¬ 
lessly  for  greater  perfection  and 
greater  production  in  his  life 
work — the  all-important  me¬ 
chanical  side  of  newspapers. 

Work  Is  Hobby 


German  Daily 
Adds  Edition 
For  U.  S.  Folk 


By  Stanley  Silbey 

Kaiserslautern 
In  the  first  post-war  attempt 


Five  recent  issues  of  the  tries,  the  life  of  a  newspaper  While  Mr.  Shea’s  chief  hobby  to  capture  the  lucrative  mili- 
Times,  including  those  report-  hangs  by  a  very  fragile  thread  is  his  work,  he  does  find  time  aod  United  States  civilian 


ing  developments  in  the  press 
law  proposal,  have  been  banned 
by  Spain’s  official  censors,  and 
no  Spanish  papers  have  printed 
stories  about  it,  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  Madrid  correspondent, 
Camille  M.  Cianfarra,  reported 
this  week. 

Immediately  after  the  Times 
published  Mr.  Cianfarra’s  dis¬ 
patch  describing  the  rigid  gov¬ 
ernmental  bill  which  would 
“basically  affect  the  private 
ownership  of  a  newspaper,’’  the 
new  Spanish  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Jose  Maria 
de  Areilza,  told  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  that  he  doubted  that 
the  proposal  would  actually  be 
submitted  to  the  Cortes  (Par¬ 
liament)  . 

Censors  Ban  Papers 
Asked  whether  the  issue  of 
the  Times  containing  the  story 
would  be  allowed  to  circulate 
in  Spain,  the  envoy  replied: 
“Surely,  and  it  will  arouse 
great  curiosity.” 

But  that  was  not  the  case. 
Censors  excluded  the  two  issues 
of  the  Times  of  Dec.  16  and 
18;  later  they  forbade  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  issues  of  Dec.  20, 
22  and  23  which  contained  other 
news  and  an  editorial  deemed 
displeasing  to  Generalissimo 
Franco. 

In  one  of  these  stories,  Mr. 
Cianfarra  said  the  g;overnment 
had  punished  the  pro-Mon- 
archist  newspaper  ABC  by  im¬ 
posing  a  newsprint  restriction 
which  amounted  to  a  fine  of 
$4,000  annually.  In  a  later  dis¬ 
patch  the  reporter  said  he  had 
been  advised  that  the  penalty 
would  amount  to  $40,000,  due 
to  the  price  that  ABC  would 
have  to  pay  for  newsprint  on 
the  open  market. 

Editor  Is  Head  Man 
Terms  of  the  proposed  press 
law,  the  Times  man  reported, 
made  the  editor-in-chief  of  a 
newspaper  responsible  to  the 
Government  only  and  gave  him 
full  authority  over  the  content 
of  the  paper.  A  publisher 
might  nominate  three  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  editorship  but  the 
Ministry  of  Information  could 


in  Spain.  As  soon  as  an  editor 
steps  out  of  line,  the  so-called 
Ministry  of  Tourism  &  Infor¬ 
mation  drops  on  him  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles.  If  his  er¬ 
ror  is  considered  serious,  the 
result  is  almost  cei’tain  sus¬ 
pension  or,  if  the  culprit  is  only 
a  minor  menial,  instant  dis¬ 
missal  followed  by  “spontane¬ 
ous”  apologies  all  round. 

The  chief  of  Tourism  &  In¬ 
formation  is  Senor  Arias  Sal- 
gado,  but  it  is  Juan  Aparicio, 
the  -former’s  press  director,  who 
deals  with  newspapers  and  is 
responsible  for  informing  or, 
as  some  would  say,  keeping  in¬ 
formation  from  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents. 

Many  Are  Subservient 

The  majority  of  Spanish  pa¬ 
pers,  including  the  leading 
Falangist  daily  Arriba,  present 
no  problem.  They  willingly 
print  all  government  guff  hand¬ 
ed  out  to  them  and  take  strict 
censorship  lying  down.  The 
most  notable  exception  to  this 
general  rule  is  the  Madrid  daily 
ABC,  which  came  into  being 
after  the  reinstatement  of  the 
monarchists  by  a  government 
referendum  in  1947. 

Senor  Torcuato  Luca  de 
Tena,  director  of  ABC,  man¬ 
aged  to  walk  the  razor’s  edge 
for  five  years.  He  submitted 
to  censorship,  was  very  polite 
when  writing  about  the  Gen¬ 
eralissimo,  and  took  great  care 
not  to  criticize  the  government. 
The  Falangist  press  never  took 
too  kindly  to  this  new  “liberal¬ 
ism,”  and  they  whooped  with 
glee  in  September  last  year 
when  Luca  de  Tena  lost  his 
balance  on  the  razor’s  edge  and 
was  suspended  by  order  of  Apa¬ 
ricio. 

Just  before  the  Spanish- 
American  military  agreement 
was  signed,  the  Generalissimo 
himself  had  Luca  de  Tena  re¬ 
instated  with  no  hard  feelings, 
etc.  • 

$50,000  for  Worker 

The  Daily  Worker  (New 
York)  reported  this  week  that 
readers  had  contributed  $50,- 
000  toward  the  $60,000  goal  in 


for  golf  and  swimming  and  he 
is  an  avid  golf  fan,  having 
played  himself  when  he  was  a 
student  of  Holy  Cross  College. 
He  got  in  some  golf  and  swim¬ 
ming  while  on  a  Florida  vaca¬ 
tion  in  January.  However,  his 
greatest  after-work  pleasure  is 
in  playing  with  his  five  grand¬ 
children — three  grandsons  and 
two  daughters — the  children  of 
his  two  daughters. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  the  Canadian  Club 
of  New  York  and  the  Westches¬ 
ter  Country  Club  at  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Shea  began  his  career  as 
a  mailer  in  the  plant  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  23  years  with  those 
newspapers  he  became  produc¬ 
tion  manager  and  mechanical 
superintendent.  He  was  very 
active  in  the  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  later  was  a  leader  in 
the  work  of  the  Research  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Hearst  Executive 

He  resigned  to  join  the  En¬ 
gineering  Department  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  in  New 
York  (E  &  P,  Dec.  31,  1938, 
page  35).  Mr.  Shea  became  a 
close  associate  and  adviser  of 
the  late  William  Randolph 
Hearst  and  was  promoted  to 
general  production  director  and 
assistant  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers. 

He  had  charge  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  20  Hearst  plants, 
including  those  in  Seattle,  San 
Francisco,  Oakland.  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  De¬ 
troit,  Albany,  Brooklyn  plant  of 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror, 
and  the  color  plant  for  the 
American  Weekly  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Exactly  three  years  ago,  he 
resigned  from  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  and  was  elected 
president,  a  director  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion  (E  &  P,  Dec.  8,  1951,  page 
12).  These  last  three  years 
have  been  profitable  ones  for 


potential  purchasing  power  by 
a  bonafide  German  language 
daily,  the  Pfaelziche  Volks- 
zeitung  of  this  city  lias  be¬ 
come  the  first  newspaper  in 
Germany  to  print  an  English 
language  edition. 

The  paper  will  be  published 
weekly  and  the  English  Sec¬ 
tion  will  be  a  separate  news¬ 
paper.  Distribution,  handled 
by  Stars  &  Stripes,  will  be  con¬ 
fined  at  first  to  the  thickly 
populated  military  area  of 
Kaiserslautern,  which  includes 
Sembach,  Landsthul  and  Ram- 
stein  Airbases.  Price  for  the 
four  page  newspaper  is  five 
cents. 

After  a  30-day  trial  period, 
if  sales  warrant,  the  paper 
will  be  increased  to  eight  pages, 
published  more  than  once  a 
week,  and  the  circulation  area 
will  be  increased  to  include  all 
of  Western  Area  Command, 
which,  roughly,  extends  from 
Mainz  to  the  Saarland  border. 

Style,  writing  and  layout 
follow  the  American  newspa¬ 
per  format.  It  is  edited  by 
Paul  H.  Kats,  editor  of  the 
German  edition  of  the  Pfael¬ 
ziche  Volkszeitung,  who  speaks 
no  English.  He  is  aided  by 
English-speaking  translators. 

In  the  past,  attempts  by  Ger¬ 
man  publishers  to  bring  out 
local  magazines  for  American 
circulation  have  created  more 
interest  by  their  mistakes  in 
English,  both  in  advertising 
copy  and  editorial  content,  than 
in  their  news  and  features. 

The  new  paper  is  tabloid  in 
size.  It  does  not  carry  comics 
or  American  syndicated  mate¬ 
rial,  but  features  pictures  and 
translations  of  articles  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  German  editions 
for  the  week  which  the  editors 
consider  to  be  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  Americans. 

In  the  past  even  poorly 
written  throwaways,  published 
in  English  and  aimed  at  the 
Americans  here,  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  advertising  wise.  The 
market  and  potential  purchas¬ 
ing  power  is  so  rich  that  no 
merchant  wants  to  risk  passing 


reject  all  and  choose  an  editor  a  1954  fund  campaign  to  keep  the  Wood  firm  and  pleasant  up  any  opportunity  of  reach- 


of  its  own. 


the  paper  alive. 


ones  for  Ted  Shea. 


ing  it. 
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Reducing  Dangerous  Curves 

Comic  ‘Czar’  Invites 
Newspaper  Compliance 

The  Comic  Code  Authority  the  Code  Authority  does  not 
has  a  welcome  mat  at  its  door  now  embrace  any  part  of  the 
for  any  newspapers  or  newspa-  newspaper  business.  The  edi- 


on  public  relations  upstate,  and 
RpO.tR  serve  as  the  committee’s 

taao  press  representative  in  connec- 

(Continued  from  -page  12)  tion  with  legislative  matters. 

•Square’  KiUt  Joy 

Of  Young  ‘SquirreU’  ^he  Chroni^h^l 

Yakima,  Wash,  distinguished  by-line  on  its  pre- 
The  spotlight  of  newspaper  Christmas  front  page:  “By  St. 
publicity  has  stimulated  the  Luke.” 

City  Commission  to  take  ac-  In  selecting  its  anual  Christ- 


per  syndicates  which  would  be 
willing  to  submit  comic  strips 
and  panels  to  pre-publication 
review  to  obtain  a  seal  of  ap¬ 
proval. 

The  “czar”  of  the  comic  book 
industry,  former  Judge  Charles 
F.  Murphy,  extended  this  gen¬ 
eral  and  informal  invitation 
this  week  by  way  of  replying 
to  a  question  whether  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  compliance  to  the 
Code  would  be  beneficial  in  the 
field  of  newspaper  comics. 

A  professed  exponent  of  “the 
Dior  look”  in  females  that 
adorn  many  of  the  60,000,000 
comic  books  published  each 
month.  Judge  Murphy  reported 
that  some  440  of  these  publica¬ 
tions  are  submitting  to  self¬ 
regulation  and  will  be  able  to 
display  the  Code  seal,  beginning 
early  in  1955. 

28  Publishers  Comply 
Since  it  went  into  operation 
in  October,  the  Code  Authority, 
set  up  by  the  Comics  Magazine 
Association  of  America,  has 
been  concerned  not  only  with 
the  exaggerated  curves  of  vam¬ 
pires  but  equally  as  much  with 
scenes  of  crime  and  horror. 
Judge  Murphy  said  he  and  his 
reviewers — a  staff  of  five  wom¬ 
en — have  excised  more  than 
5,656  comic  drawings  and  re¬ 
jected  126  comic  book  stories. 
Moreover,  publishers  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  the  Code  have  accepted 
decisions  on  objectionable  ad¬ 
vertising  copy. 

The  28  book  publishers  who 
have  agreed  to  comply  with 
the  Code,  as  a  measure  to  stop 
the  trend  toward  state  regula¬ 
tion  of  their  industry,  publish 
75%  of  the  books.  Judge  Mur¬ 
phy  said.  There  are  three  ma¬ 
jor  holdouts,  one  of  them  being 
the  publisher  of  condensed  ver¬ 
sions  of  Classics  and  these,  in 
the  Code  Administrator’s  opin¬ 
ion,  could  stand  some  revisions 
to  remain  in  strict  conformance 
with  the  Code. 

Open  Arms 

James  L.  Kilgallen,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  opened  up 
the  subject  of  newspaper  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Code  at  Judge 
Murphy’s  first  general  news 
conference. 

Judge  Murphy  explained  that 


tors  are  themselves  acting  as 
reviewers,  he  remarked,  then 
added: 

“I  would  welcome,  with  open 
arms,  any  newspapers  or  syndi¬ 
cates  that  wish  to  submit  ma¬ 
terial  and  become  members  of 
the  Authority.” 

John  Goldwater,  president  of 
the  Comics  Magazine  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  interposed  that 
there  was  a  distinction  between 
newspaper  strips  and  comic 
books,  in  that  the  former  were 
read  more  or  less  by  adults  and 
the  later  by  children. 

Some  assurance  has  been 
given.  Judge  Murphy  said,  that 
the  New  York  State  Legisla¬ 
ture’s  committee  on  comics 
would  give  the  new  Code  a 
chance  to  work  before  advanc¬ 
ing  proposals  for  a  state  review 
board.  However  that  committee 
is  still  concerned  with  lustful 
pocket  books.  Judge  Murphy 
said. 

5  on  Reviewing  Staff 
The  judge,  a  former  New 
York  City  magistrate  who  was 
chosen  for  the  Code  job  because 
of  his  personal  activities  in 
dealing  with  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency,  has  surrounded  himself 
with  specialists  in  the  field  of 
human  relations.  They  pore 
over  artists’  sketches  and  sug¬ 
gest  changes  to  de-emphasis 
terror  and  riolence;  they  edit 
the  balloons  with  an  eye  to 
deleting  sexy  innuendoes  and 
unnecessarily  strong  language. 

More  than  a  fourth  of  the 
changes  made  by  reviewers. 
Judge  Murphy  said,  involved 
reduction  of  feminine  curves  to 
more  natural  dimensions  and 
extending  the  line  of  clothing 
to  cover  a  respectable  amount 
of  the  female  body. 

He  introduced  the  reviewers 
to  the  press:  Sue  Flynn,  Man- 
hattanville  College  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Heart  graduate  and  gov¬ 
ernment  publicist  for  13  years; 
Marj  McGill,  Albertus  Magnus 
College  and  community  center 
instructor;  Esther  L.  Moscow, 
librarian  and  researcher;  Dr. 
Joan  Thellusson  Nourse,  lec¬ 
turer  and  writer  on  the  theater ; 
Dena  Reed,  women’s  magazine 
editor,  radio  writer. 

They  gave  the  “czar”  a  Dior- 
styled  necktie  for  Christmas. 


tion  curbing  the  dangerous 
antics  of  youthful  drivers 
(“squirrels”)  on  downtown 
streets. 

Hotels  began  to  suffer  busi¬ 
ness  losses  as  patrons  sought 
more  quiet  places  to  sleep. 
Yakima  residents  became  fear¬ 
ful  for  their  lives  because 
pedestrians  had  little  chance 
against  gas  jockeys.  More 
mature  drivers  were  angered 
at  the  flagrant  disregard  of 
normal  driving  courtesies. 

Publisher  Ted  Robertson 
asked  the  news  departments  of 
the  Morning  Herald  and  Daily 
Republic  to  turn  on  the  pub¬ 
licity  spotlight. 

Reporter  Ray  Ruppert  wrote 
a  series  of  on-the-spot  articles, 
describing  erratic  driving  in¬ 
cidents  and  identifying  autos  by 
their  license  numbers.  While 
teen-agers  wrote  letters  to  the 
Yakima  Dailies  charging  Rup¬ 
pert  with  being  a  “square,” 
most  adults  backed  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  stand  and  the  commission 
passed  an  ordinance  which  pro¬ 
hibits  “cruising”  and  other 
types  of  nuisance  driving. 

Changes  on  *The  HilV 

With  the  change  in  state  ad¬ 
ministration,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the 
correspondents’  corps  at  the 
Capitol  is  being  altered.  Bud 
Wacker  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  will  assist  Ray  Borst, 
full-time  correspondent,  during 
the  1955  legislative  session,  re¬ 
placing  Ed  Kelly. 

Ed  Bates,  who  retired  Sept.  1 
as  resident  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
will  return  to  cover  the  Legis¬ 
lature  for  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette,  and  will  assist 
Bert  Calkins  of  the  Record 
Newspapers  of  Troy. 

L.  Hudson  Morhouse,  Repub¬ 
lican  state  chairman,  is  making 
himself  popular  with  political 
reporters — by  being  available. 
He  nearly  always  can  be  found 
at  the  end  of  a  telephone  line. 

Repr.  Dean  P.  Taylor,  his 
predecessor,  was  more  difficult 
to  reach. 

Harry  J.  O’Donnell,  Gover¬ 
nor  Dewey’s  press  secretary, 
will  go  to  work  for  the  Republi¬ 
can  State  Committee.  The 
former  Elmira  sports  writer 
and  AP  staffer  will  concentrate 


mas  story,  the  Chronicle  noted: 
“The  story  of  Christ’s  birth  has 
been  told  thousands  of  times 
but  never  more  eloquently  than 
the  first  time  when  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  St.  Luke,  the  evan¬ 
gelist.” 

But  St.  Luke  had  not  been 
bothered  by  space  limitations, 
it  was  respectfully  realized  by 
Chronicle  editorial  workers ; 
nor  had  he  felt  a  compulsion 
to  bring  his  audience  up  to  date 
on  what  had  preceded  his  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  story. 

So  the  editors  had  Sigman 
Byrd,  staff  columnist,  work 
over  St.  Luke’s  account  to  ad¬ 
just  to  the  space  and  read¬ 
ability  problems  of  contem¬ 
porary  journalism.  The  result 
was  an  extremely  readable  and 
faithful  account. 

Columnist  Byrd  suggested 
that  the  Chronicle  give  all  the 
byline  credit  to  St.  Luke. 

After  all,  Byrd  said,  “He  was 
the  legman  on  the  job.  I  was 
just  the  re-write  man.” 


Cheerful  Page  1 
Wasn  V  ^TooHard  ’ 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

The  Klamath  Falls  Her¬ 
ald  and  News’  gift  to  its 
readers  of  a  “cheerful  and 
Christian  page  one”  for  the 
entire  Christmas  week 
“wasn’t  hard  to  do,”  Editor 
Bill  Jenkins  said.  “You  can 
even  write  a  weather  story 
in  an  optimistic  vein  if  you 
try,”  he  commented. 

Even  when  an  earthquake 
which  centered  its  force  at 
Eureka,  Calif,  touched  Kla¬ 
math  Falls  during  the  week, 
the  Herald  and  News  stuck 
to  its  guns  and  ran  the  story 
under  a  five-column  banner 
on  page  four. 

Banners  gave  News  Editor 
Max  Wauchope  a  little 
trouble  at  first,  but  he  quick¬ 
ly  got  into  the  spirit  and 
came  up  with  “SKATING 
RINK  OPENS  TONIGHT,” 
and  on  Friday,  Christmas 
Eve,  produced  this: 
“CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 
BRIGHTENS  WORLD” 
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Paul  Gross  Goes 
To  Herkimer  Daily 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Appointment  of  Paul  L. 
Gross  as  general  manager  of 
the  Herkimer  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Telegram,  effective  Jan.  15,  was 
announced  this  week  by  Wesley 
P.  Small,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herkimer  paper. 

Mr.  Gross  has  resigrned  as 
publisher  of  the  Schenectady 
Union  Star  and  as  a  director 
of  the  Schenectady  Union  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  His  place  as  direc¬ 
tor  was  taken  by  Neile  F. 
Towner,  Albany  attorney.  No 
successor  as  publisher  was 
named. 

Mr.  Gross,  formerly  a  bank¬ 
er,  joined  the  Union  Star  as 
business  manager  in  February, 
1933.  He  had  been  publisher 
since  1945. 

• 

*Born  Deskman*  Dies 

Portland,  Ore. 

Holla  Gittings,  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Oregon  Journal  for 
40  years  until  his  retirement 
in  1946,  died  here  Dec.  28 
after  a  brief  illness.  He  was 
91  years  old.  Bom  in  1863  at 
La  Harpe,  Ill.,  Mr.  Gittings 
joined  the  Wichita  (Kas.) 
Eagle  as  a  reporter  in  1894, 
but  later  gave  it  up  because 
“I  was  born  to  be  a  deskman.” 


©bttuarg 

Julian  T.  Sullivan,  36,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
Dec.  23. 


Helen  L.  Welshimer,  54, 
ex-reporter  for  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  former 
reporter  for  the  old  Canton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News,  Dec.  22. 

4>  *  * 

Clyde  Mathews,  51,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Jack- 
son  (Miss.)  Daily  News  and 
more  recently  administrative 
assistant  to  Miss.  Sen.  John  C. 
Stennis,  Dec.  20. 


Shop  Talk 

{Continued  from  page  52) 

court-ordered  dissolution  of 
joint  publishing  corporation, 
then  purchase  of  the  Daily 
News  by  the  Clarion-Ledger; 
subsequently  plans  for  a  new 
paper  were  announced  by  a 
local  group. 

NLRB  exempted  small  news¬ 
papers,  all  those  having  an 
annual  gross  of  less  than 
$500,000,  from  its  jurisdiction. 

Last,  but  not  least,  was  the 
first  rumblings  of  the  impend¬ 
ing  battle  of  the  discount 
houses  which  may  have  an  ef¬ 
fect  on  retailers  and  retail 
linage. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  | 
_ Newspaper  Broker* _  I 

•  • 

WE  List  Only  First  Class  Properties  I 
on  an  Exclusive  Basis.  Tell  Us  What 
You  Want — We’ll  Get  It  If  Possible. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

8987  Orange  Riverside,  California 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER  i 
Western  Newspapers.  | 

10160  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Cal,  i 
it  it  COMPETENT  appraisals  and  con-  i 
sultations ;  confidential  brokerage ;  30 
years  of  honest  dealing.  A.  W.  Stypes 
£  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
6.  California. 

National  Advertising  Space 

SANDERS  DANDY  ABC  3 
Grass  roots  testing  headquarters.  Write 
good  old  Sanders,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

_ Publication*  for  Sale _ 

WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West- 
eim  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  £ 
Associates,  4968  Melrose  Avenue,  Los  I 
Angeles  29,  California. 

SELUNG  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  T 
Send  for  our  16-page  booklet  “Sale 
Hoi”  for  information  and  counsel  on 
the  sale  of  newspaper  properties.  The 
DIAL  Agency,  640  W.  Willis,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

BUY  OR  SELL  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
Through  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kansas.  Conservative  and  ex- 
perienced  in  many  sales — references. 
ILLINOIS  Newspaper  and  printing 
department,  with  building,  840,000. 
Gross  840,000.  Good  equipment  and 
trained  personnel.  Box  118,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Pres*  Engineer* _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Expertsl 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presaag 
ANYWHERE 

28  E.  4th  Street.  New  York  8.  N.  T. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  £  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repain, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  8-4164  976  N.  Church  Stnet 

Rockford  niinois 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Blaintenance — Repairs 

TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 
We  Do  Expert  Boxing 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs 

811  Lincoln  Ave..  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  (leneva  8-8744 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  1  S^LES-PURCHASES  handed  with  d^ 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought  I  Publishers  Service.  P.  O. 

and  sold  without  publicity.  8132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

- I  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

For  better  newspaper  properties.  |  ^  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec- 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal- 

ODETT  ft  ODETT,  Brokers  ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 


P.  O.  Box  627,  San  Fernando,  Calif,  ^“ght  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
_ _ _  Mount  Pleasant,  Michiflran. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION  .  proVEN  newspaper  properties  in  rich 
Dally  Newspaper  Properties  mid-west.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2610 

W,  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California  I  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Newspaper  Appraiser* 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 
Experienced  court  witness. 
Complete  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

_ Publication*  Wanted _ 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE.  Small-city 
daily  or  good  weekly  newspaper  by 
private  and  experience  party  or  share 
In  same.  Location  preferably  eastern 
or  middle  west  states.  Box  6116,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  WANTED:  Am  ready 
now  to  buy  daily  or  strong  weekly  in 
western  states.  8100,000  available  for 
down  payment.  Box  6201,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

WANTED — a  gunning-for-profits  pub¬ 
lisher-promoter  with  circulation  know¬ 
how  to  buy  all  interests  and  take  all 
profits  in  a  new,  non-competitive  trade 
magazine.  Potentials  unlimited.  BUS¬ 
INESS  PLANS  FORUM.  Box  8021, 
Galveston,  Texas. 

MODERN  daily  newspaper  plant  has 
facilities  available  for  printing  circu¬ 
lars  or  community  weeklies.  Minimum 
run  5M.  Can  handle  up  to  64  pages 
standard,  28  pages  tab.  Evening  Press, 
Levittown,  Pennsylvania. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

_ Press  Engineer* 

'  SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

i  MOVING 

!  DISMANTLING 

:  661  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  ORegon  6-7760 

'  LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
86-26—31  St..  Long  Island  City  6,  N.Y. 
STillweU  6-0098-0099 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

_ Complete  Plant* 

FOR  SALE: 

Complete  job  shop,  including  2  presses, 
cutter,  perforator,  puncher,  type  fonts, 
stones  and  miscellaneous  items.  Write 
Ketchikan  Daily  News.  Box  79,  Ketchi¬ 
kan,  Alaska  for  details. 

Composing  Room 

LINOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request 
list.  Roth  200%  W.  24.  N.  Y.  C.,  11. 

LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES: 

2 — #8  single  mag..  #42641  and 
#46479 

1 — #8  8  mag.,  #47963 
1— #31  4-mag..  #66407 
1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot.  8 
mag.,  #7018 

1 — Model  G2  Intertype  #16322,  with 
aux. 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323  No.  4th  Street 
Philadelphia  6.  Pa. 

LINO..  INTERTYPE  and  LUDLOW 
mats  bought  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
for  immt'diate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga- 
sines,  new  and  used  parts  on  hand. 
M.  Carbone,  617  Cherry  St.,  Phila,  Pa. 

1  MULTIFACE  perforator — Practically 
now  with  8  Pt.  opticon  £  5  Pt.  regal 
counting  magazines.  Price  81.760. 

F.  O.  B.  Teletypesetter  plant,  Chicago, 
Box  5109,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

AUenON  SALE! 

Complete  (Composing  Room 
For  Weekly  Newspaper 
and  Commercial  Printing 
Includes  Lino  Model  31.  Serial  628484, 
4  magazines,  one  split:  Model  18.  four 
magazines;  C£P  12x18  Rice  Feeder, 
Serial  RD2905 :  Baum  Folder,  Model  83, 
Serial  14130  .  .  .  Send  for  Last.  Sale 
at  10  A.M.,  Thursday,  January  6,  1956. 
WARD  PUBLISHING  CO. 

WEST  MEMPHIS.  ARKANSAS 


)VING  MODEL  5  Linotype  machine  #7765MS. 

®^SMANTLWG  Fast  Distributor,  Outside  galley,  gas 

New  York  11,  N.  Y.  2  Mold,  good  condition  8980. 

JRegon  6-7760  Brooklyn  Daily,  2427  Surf  Ave.,  Brook- 

- —  lyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Model  C  3-lSM  Intertypa 
schine  Co.,  Inc.  j214,  4  molds,  electric  pot.  3  font 

.ngineers.  Machinists :  type,  30  spacebands,  Cushman  oifset 
and  erect  anywhere,  motor.  Operating  daily.  Must  move 
ig  Island  City  6,  N.Y.  by  January  1.  Asking  82,300.  Daily 
1  6-0098-0099  lowegian,  Centerville,  Iowa. 

EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  January  1,  1955 


MACmNERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


PUBLIC 

AUCTION  SALE 

TUESDAY.  JAN.  I  Ith,  10  a.m. 

LARGE  LINOTYPE  & 
MONOTYPE  PLANT 

461 — 8th  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Summary  Inventory 

3 — MODEL  8  Linotype  Machine*  each 
with  3  magazines,  molds,  etc. 

2 — MODEL  16  Linotype  Mixer  Ma¬ 
chines  each  with  2  magazines, 
molds,  etc. 

91 — EXTRA  Full  Size  Magazine* 

8 — STEEL  Reid  Mag.  Racks 
211-fX>NT9  of  Lino.  &  Int.  Matrices — 
many  latest  faces 

Large  Quantity  of  Typesetting  Equip. 
A  Accessories 

2 —  MONO-Thompson  Typo  Casters 
take*  size  6  to  48  pt. 

1— MONO-Material  Maker 

7 — MONO-Composition  Casters 

1 —  MONO-Type  Caster 

S — MONO-90em  Keyboards 
MISC.  Keybanks,  Keybars,  Molds,  Mat- 
cases,  Wedges 

206-FON'I^,  Mono  Display  Mats  for 
Mono  Display  &  Thompson  Giant 
Casters  14  pt.  thru  36  pt. 
367-FONTS  Mono  Cellular  Mats  for 
composition  casters  5  pt.  thru  24 
pt.  with  accents,  sorts,  etc. 
VANDERCOOK  Model  325  G  Power 
Proof  Press  with  automatic  sheet 
delivery,  power  inking  unit,  etc. 

3 —  VANDSiRCOOK  Proof  Presses 
sizes  25x25,  17x25,  13^x26  with 
self  inking  attachment 

2—  HAMMOND  G4  &  G3  Glider  Saws 
MILLER  Ped.  Saw,  Power  Miterer 

3 — 89x63  Steel  Imposing  Stones 
70 — GALLEY  Cabinets  with  Galleys 
80— FOUNDRY  Typo  Cabinets 
100,000  LBS.  of  Monotype  Metal,  in 
eases  &  in  aeries — latest  faces 
60,000  LBS.  Lino  Metal,  slug*  &  pigs 
LARGE  quantity  of  other  mise.  equip¬ 
ment  too  numerous  to  list. 


INSPECTION: 

Day  Previous  to  Day  of  Sale — 
10  AM  to  4  PM 


Schwar+z  Bros.,  Auctioneers 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
Phone  WORTH  4-1370 


_ Stereotype _ 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  machine 
for  21%"  cut-off  press.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 


Press  Room 


GOSS  &  HOE  PRESS 
Sacrifice  with  or  without  motor*  & 
controls  with  push  buttons.  Write  or 
wire  for  details,  Hary  Jawitz,  815—82 
St.,  Miami  Beach  41,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE — 42x57  Dexter  6  fold  Book 
and  Job  folder  with  Cross  feeder  38x55 
Brown  Double  16  (single  32)  folder 
with  feeder.  36x48  Eclipse  newspaper 
folder  with  trimmers.  Brown  Folding 
Machine  Co.,  3767  Chester  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land  14.  Ohio. 

4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 
and  22%"  double  folder,  steel  cylinders 
roller  bearing,  Kohler  reels. 

Press  can  be  seen  in  operation  at  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Priced  right  for  quick  sale. 
CONTACT : 

Stephen  J.  Lambert,  24  Johnson 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

MA  4-6200. 


scon  HIGH-SPEED  PRESS 

8  Units.  2  Double  Folders,  Drive,  Con¬ 
trols,  Conveyors,  etc. 

See  It  Now  Printing  One  of  Finest 
Dailies  in  Country.  For  Description 
Write  Neal  E.  Dyer,  Business  Manager. 

COURIER-POST 

Camden  1,  New  Jersey 

WOodlawn  3-6000 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


Two  Cline  Reels,  Automatic  tension, 
complete,  excellent  condition.  Georg* 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idi^o. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 

Midwest’s  largest  dealer 
Newspaper  presses,  tyi>esetting  ma- 
cbines  bought,  sold,  erected. 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

DUPLEX  Standard  Tubular  24-Pag* 
2  to  1  model  press.  AC  drive,  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Will  sell  as  16  i>age 
press.  Grorge  C.  Oxford,  Box  908, 
Boise.  Idaho. _ 


24  PAGE  DUPLEX  PRESS 

2/1  Model,  Balloon  Former 
Reversible  Top  Deck 
AC  Drive  A  Web  Tensions 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULARS 
16  -  20  -  24  Pages 
SINGLE  WIDTH  DECK  PRESSES 
8  Deck  and  4  Deck  -  23  9/16 
DOUBLE  WIDTH  DECK  PRESSES 
4  Deck  -  21%  -  22%  -  23  9/16 
UNIT  TYPE  PRESSES 
2  to  60  UniU  21%  -  22%  .  28  9/16 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 


100  h.p.  AC  motor  drive  complete  with 
control  board.  76  h.p.  AC  motor  drive 
complete  with  controi  board.  Also  80, 
86,  40  h.p.  AC  drives.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 


UsecJ  Presses 

A  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sizes. 

A  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

6601  W.  81  Street  Cbicago,  Illinois 


16-PAGE  Hoe  Web  Press,  two  8-page 
2  plate  wide  units  with  high  spe^ 
folder,  A.C.  motor  and  stereotyi>e 
equipment. 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 

Thomas  W,  Hall  Co., 
Stamford,  Conn. 


5  scon  PRINTING  UNITS 


22  3/4"  cut-ofT,  three  color  and  black. 
Reels.  Available. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


For  Sale: 

2  HOE — 16  Page  Units  and  Double 
Folder  23  9/16"  Sheet  Cut. 

BIG  CHIEF  2400  lbs.  Gas  furnace 
with  draw  off,  with  or  without  molds. 
HOE  heavy  duty  stereotype  saw. 
DURAL  Stereotype  Chases. 

HALL  Form  Tables. 

VANDERCOOK  A  WESEL  Proof 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


ITanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSED 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Goss  or  Duplex  8-page  flat¬ 
bed  web  press.  Write  to  Box  4936, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


WANT  Duplex  or  Goss  Flatbed,  also 
Ludlow  and  Lino  or  Inter  with  quad- 
der.  Tompkins,  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
Also  individual  machinery  A  equip¬ 
ment  -  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

URGENTLY  NEEDED— GOOD  USED 
STA-HI,  and  used  chases  for  23 
9/16"  cut-off  mat.  Wire  or  call  M.  G. 
Bachmann,  Ashland  (Ohio)  Times- 
Gazette. 


“WANTED — Complete  daily  newspaper 
plant  capable  printing  24-PBge  %uth- 
em  daily  of  10,000  circulation.  Advise 
inventory  equipment  and  price.  Box 
5216,  Editor  &  Publisher.” 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


ASSISTANT  Circulation  Manager  for 
growing  9000  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Excellent  chance  for  young  man  who 
wants  to  grow  with  paper.  Write 
fully  including  salary  requirements  to 
Box  6221,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED! 

Are  you  the  man  we  are  looking  for 
— a  man  who  is  presently  Assistant 
Circulation  Manager  of  a  daily,  eve¬ 
ning.  metroi>olitan  newspaper  and  feels 
he  cannot  go  any  further?  Such  a  man 
we  are  seeking  to  run  our  Circulation 
Department.  State  full  qualifications  in 
first  letter.  Write  Box  6203,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  Circulation  Manager  on 
fast  growing  daily,  present  circulation 
9,000.  Must  be  qualified  for  advance¬ 
ment  to  circulation  manager  soon. 
Write  AIR  MAIL,  giving  qualifications 
and  references,  to  R.  V.  Cotter,  Fair¬ 
banks  News-Miner,  Fairbanks.  Alaska. 

CTRCULATTON  MANAGER  morning- 
evening  Sunday  paper  over  30,000 
southwest  United  States.  Aggressive 
leader  able  reorganize  department 
needed.  Knowledge  rural  and  city  cii^ 
culation  required.  District  Manager 
larger  paper  or  Circulation  Manager 
of  smaller  daily  preferred.  Age  28  to 
38.  Write  Box  121,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Display  Advertising _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  on  his 
way  up,  to  handle  major  advertising 
classifications.  One  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  Furniture  and  Jewelry 
Accounts  most  desirable.  We  want  the 
kind  of  man  who  is  anxious  and  able 
to  move  into  a  position  of  greater 
responsibilities.  Preference  given  to  a 
man  presently  employed  on  a  smaller 
Midwestern  daily  newspaper.  There  are 
exceptional  opportunities  here  for  such 
a  man,  whose  future  is  before  him.  All 
applications  held  confidential.  Write  or 
edre  Louis  D.  Young.  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  The  Indianapolis  Times,  India¬ 
napolis,  Indiana,  A  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper. 


OPENING  FOR  young  man  who  has 
had  three  or  more  years  in  newspaper 
display  selling,  layout,  and  copy.  W* 
are  expanding  staff,  good  salary — bonus 
plan.  Want  young  men  who  are  serious 
about  their  future.  Submit  proof  of 
abilities  and  personal  record.  This  is  a 
connection  on  a  combination  news¬ 
paper  in  a  coastal,  southern  city.  Give 
all  particulars,  confidential ;  phone, 
family,  health,  availability,  ^x  6119, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Expanding  Midwest  Territory 
has  an  opening  for  a  young 

ADVERTISING 
SPACE  SALESMAN 

Require  Man  with  newspaper  Back¬ 
ground.  not  afraid  of  hard  work  and 
extensive  travel. 

Car  Necessary. 

Salary  and  expenses  plus  commissions 
with  earning  potential  of  38,000  up¬ 
ward. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  advance  in 
earnings  and  responsibility  handling 
established  accounts,  new  accounts,  and 
assisting  Western  Manager, 

Write  fully  giving  background,  refers 
ences,  minimum  earning  requirements 
to: 

Harry  B.  Mullinix, 

WESTERN  ADVERTTSING 
MANAGER 

Editor  &  Publisher 

860  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  III. 
(Please  don’t  phone) 
Applications  held  in  strictest 
confidence, 

(We  have  successfully  filled  the  recent 
opportunity  for  a  Southern  representa¬ 
tive.  through  our  Classified  Ad,  of 
course). 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

LOCATION :  Progressive  newspaper  in 
a  growing  North  Florida  City. 

AGE:  30  to  45. 

SALARY :  Dependent  some  what  upon 
qualifications  of  applicant,  but  earn¬ 
ing  potential  for  qualified  man  above 
average. 

ADDITTONAL  DATA:  Applicant  most 
have  management  skill,  must  be  able 
to  direct  sales  effort  of  staff,  have 
excellent  advertising  concept  and  the 
ability  to  meet  and  anticipate  the  needs 
of  the  advertising  consumer  in  the 
community.  Prefer  applicant  to  have 
potential  for  further  advancement 
which  will  be  indicated  by  doing  a 
First  Rate  job  as  Advertising  Director. 
Box  5127,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

SPACE 

SALESMEN 

Publisher  of  group  of  newspapers 
wants  salesmen  for  major  market 
cities.  Experience  in  selling  ad¬ 
vertising  space  to  national  ac¬ 
counts  and  agencies  desirable. 
Generous  salary  to  qualified  men 
hired.  Send  complete  information, 
including  experience  and  current 
earnings  to  Box  6114,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman 
wanted  by  well  established  six  day 
evening  daily.  Four  men  in  the  de¬ 
partment,  all  congenial.  Prefer  a 
younger  man  who  has  knack  for  sell¬ 
ing  special  pages  along  with  estab¬ 
lished  weekly  accounts.  Position  open 
January  first.  Laurel  Leader-Call, 
Laurel.  Mississippi. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE  —  Experienced 
retail  advertising  salesman  by  one  of 
Southern  California’s  leading  Metres 
politan  Dailies.  Must  be  strong,  ag¬ 
gressive  salesman  preferably  40  or 
under.  Good  starting  salary,  finest 
working  and  living  conditions.  This  is 
a  regular  position  on  our  staff.  Give 
age,  experience,  salary  expected,  and 
references  which  can  be  investigated. 
Box  5111,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Presses. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  January  1,  1955 


HELP  WANTED 


_ DUplay  Advertising 

WANTED:  Weekly  Adman,  experi¬ 
enced.  Must  be  creative,  make  lay¬ 
outs.  Eddy  County  News,  Carlsbad, 
New  Mexico. 

AD  MAN.  no  high  pressure  sellins, 
but  must  be  experience  in  layout  and 
copy  to  service  established  accounts. 
A^ressive  20,000  daily  in  pleasant 
town  of  18,000  in  fine  northwestern 
sports  area.  Write  complete  informa¬ 
tion  including  sample  layouts  to  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Times  News,  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho. _ 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  with  three  or  four  years  experi¬ 
ence,  who  is  a  good  copy-writer  and 
layout  man  as  well  as  a  salesman, 
wanted  by  Michigan  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  in  the  35,000  to  40,000  cir¬ 
culation  class.  This  is  a  permanent 
job,  working  with  seven  other  ex¬ 
perienced  men.  Starting  salary  is  open 
and  pay  increases  will  be  given  as 
man  selected  progresses.  Many  em¬ 
ployee  benefits.  Good,  growing  market. 
Splendid  city  with  fine  schools  and 
churches.  Please  write  completely  about 
yourself  and  your  experience,  giving 
two  references  that  may  be  checked. 
If  within  reasonable  distance  from  our 
city,  personal  interview  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  at  our  expense.  Address  Box 
5200,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


"SOUTHEAST  Missourian,  Caiw  Gir¬ 
ardeau,  Missouri,  will  have  opening  for 
experienced  woman  in  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  department  January  1st." 


AD  MANAGER  for  3  Pennsylvania 
weeklies.  Good  offer  to  person  with 
ambition  and  initiative.  H.  A.  Barn- 
hart.  Roaring  Springs,  Pennsylvania. 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE  SALES¬ 
MAN — Young ;  to  take  clianre  of  one 
of  International  publishing  Chain  Op¬ 
erations  in  Overseas  area ;  some  knowl¬ 
edge  other  phases  publishing  helpful ; 
should  be  able  to  meet  deal  with  top 
men  in  area ;  submit  full  information 
in  first  letter,  and  possibly  starting 
salary.  Prefer  single  man :  excellent 
opening.  Box  No.  122,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  Area  next 
Detroit,  long  lived  weeklies.  Want  man 
under  38  willing  match  Ability,  Loyal¬ 
ty  with  Redevelopment  operation.  Field 
competitive,  expanding.  Write  owner, 
17205  Lahser,  Detroit  19.  Michigan. 

YOUNG  MAN  for  Advertising  sales 
work  in  Iowa,  for  38  Iowa  Daily  Press 
Association  papers,  promising  possibil¬ 
ities  for  right  man.  Contact  H.  O. 
Tschudy,  IDPA  318  Shops  Building, 
Des  Moines. 


We  want  the  best 

DEPARTMENT  STORE 

ADVERTISING  MAN 

in  the  country- 

A  KEY  POSITION  on  one  of 
America’s  fastest  growing  dai¬ 
lies  awaits  the  man  who  is 
experienced  in  dealing  with 
top-level  management  of  de¬ 
partment  stores.  No  high  pres¬ 
sure,  but  congeniality  and 
knowledge  of  retail  merchandi¬ 
sing  essential.  He  will  assume 
full  responsibility  to  sell,  serv¬ 
ice  and  develop  advertising  on 
a  long-range  basis.  Ihis  is  a 
permanent  position  of  un- 
usual^  opportunity  on  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  growing  newspaper 
(tabloid).  Write  fully  regard¬ 
ing  background  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  — 

EDWARD  L  WINGERT. 

Advertising  Director, 

PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 
Philadelphia  I,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


DUplay  Advertuing 


COLLEGE  GRADUA'TE,  preferably  25- 
30,  who  would  like  to  make  advertis¬ 
ing  writing  his  career.  Large  progres¬ 
sive  midwest  corporation  noted  for  ex¬ 
cellent  employee-relations  has  opportun¬ 
ity  in  advertising  department.  Duties 
will  include  writing  of  magazine  sent 
to  all  customers  and  prospects. 

’THE  MAN  v/e  want  has  a  good 
PRACTICAL  Imagination.  His  writing 
has  color.  He  has  the  capacity  to 
learn  to  interpret  semi-technical  data 
in  clear,  concise  words.  If  you  believe 
you  are  this  man,  tell  us  all  about 
yourself  in  a  ictter. 

Box  101,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


AFTERNOON  DAILY  in  Southern  Qty 
of  150,000  wants  applications  tor  re- 
portorial  and  desk-assistant  positions. 
Minimum  two  years’  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Starting  salaries  $55  to  $75, 
depending  on  qualifications,  diance  to 
work  into  key  positions.  Applications 
will  be  kept  on  file.  Box  5100,  Elditor 

&  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  for  afternoon  daily.  Must 
be  near  enough  for  interview.  Give 
experience,  schooling,  salary  needed  in 
letter  to  Telegraph-Herald,  Dubuque, 

Iowa. _ _ _ _ 

REPOR’TER — General  assignment  ex¬ 
perience  for  daily  near  New  York 
City.  Box  5220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
YOUNG  NEWSMAN  from  Chart  Area 
9  capable  of  becoming  wire  editor  on 
Medium  Texas  daily.  Good  advance¬ 
ment  opportunity.  Give  BIxperience,  re¬ 
ferences,  minimum  starting  salary  ac- 
reptable.  Box  5010,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SEASONED  all-around  reporter  pre¬ 
ferably  26-35  with  minimum  two  years’ 
experience  in  field.  Desk  experience  de- 
sii^.  Knowledge  of  photography  help¬ 
ful  but  not  essential.  Prefer  Journalism 
graduate.  Good  future  with  top  rank¬ 
ing  Long  Island  weekly  (8,000  circula¬ 
tion).  Position  open  January  1.  Must 
have  car,  in  first  class  condition.  Air¬ 
mail  immediately  full  background,  ref¬ 
erences,  family  and  draft  status,  salary 
needed  and  telephone  number.  The 
Patchogue  Advance.  Patchogue,  Long 
Island.  New  York.  Patchogue  3-1000. 
WANTED:  Weekly  Editor.  Experienced 
only.  Eddy  County  News,  Carlsbad, 
New  Mexico. 

EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER  able 
to  handle  large  volume  of  work.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  over  30  with  Midwest  back¬ 
ground.  Chart  Area  6.  Box  5218,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  man  for  Jersey  week¬ 
ly  to  handle  all  phases  of  ^itorlal 
work.  Outline  experience  fully,  giving 
references,  salary  desired  and  date 
available.  Box  6219,  Blditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

IMMEDIA’TE  OPENING  f^  dMk“man 
or  reporter  with  desk  experience  (at 
least  three  years  on  daily)  on  progres¬ 
sive  morning  daily  in  city  of  80,(KI0. 
Night  work.  Start  at  $75.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Harold  Mills,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  St.  Joseph  Gazette,  St.  Joseph, 

Missouri^^ _ 

YOUNG  —  Energetic  —  All  Around 
Newsman  with  several  years  editorial 
experience  on  small  weekly.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume.  Good  opportunity  in 
growing  area.  Chart  Area  #2.  Box 
5202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHART  AREA  11  Daily  needs  young 
Reporter  Photographer-Reporter  desir¬ 
able  but  not  essential.  Lots  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man.  Send  details  and 
expected  salary.  Box  6224,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

COMBINA’nON  REPORTER  -  PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHER  for  afternoon  and  Sun¬ 
day,  college  town.  J-grad,  experienced  j 
in  Chart  Areas  8  or  9  prefen^.  Good 
starting  pay,  advancement.  Write  full 
details,  references,  earnings.  Tran¬ 
script^ _ 

EDITOR-REPORTER,  seasoned  news¬ 
paper  man.  Not  afraid  of  hard  work, 
with  ideas  and  initative  for  weekly  in 
fastest  growing  small  city  on  the  New 
Jersey  seaboard.  Give  references  and 
salary  wanted.  Independent  Record, 
Wildwood.  New  Jersey. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDI’TOR  wanted  to  oiwrate  weekly 
newspaiwr  in  town  of  1300  population. 
Paper  is  printed  in  our  plant,  twelve 
miles  away.  Man  selected  must  be  able 
to  handle  news,  layout  and  sell  ad¬ 
vertising,  own  and  operate  small  cam¬ 
era  (preferably  35  mm  or  slightly 
larger).  A  young  man  without  complete 
training  would  be  considered  if  he  is 
willing  to  work  hard  and  learn.  Mod¬ 
erate  salary  to  start,  but  excellent 
chance  for  advancement.  Please  write 
fully  to 

JOHN  GORE 
Geauga  Publishers,  Inc. 

Cihardon,  Ohio 


IMMBDIATE  opening  in  topnotch 
woman’s  department  afternoon  daily 
Chart  Area  6.  Real  challenge  for 
journalist  with  ideas,  wide  latitude  in 
developing  skills.  Address  Box  102, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

PRODUernON— IDEA  MAN  for  pho¬ 
tographic  features.  Permanent.  Pub¬ 
lishing  background  essential.  Salary 

open.  Box  100,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTERS  with  non  to  several 
years  experience  (Dailies  preferred) 
for  fast  growing  group  of  West¬ 
chester  (N.Y.)  weeklies.  Include  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Box  120,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

YOUNG  REPORTER  Wanted  to  work 
in  Hartford  Connecticut.  Man  or  wom¬ 
an.  Knowledge  of  Hartford  preferable. 
Write  Box  114,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3.000  house 
organs  buy!  Payment  from  $10  to  $100 
for  single  photo-and-caption  features. 
Free  information.  Gebbie  Press  Serv¬ 
ices.  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 


_ Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photographer — Agents  required  most 
areas  of  America  by  one  of  Europe’s 
biggest  picture  agencies  —  particularly 
if  able  supply  regular  quantities  nega¬ 
tives  of  wide  variety  (singles  and 
sets)  of  popular  subjects,  including 
cheesecake,  outdoor,  sporting,  celebrity 
—  and  if  able  to  undertake  occasional 
assignments.  Good  rates.  Write  enclos¬ 
ing  selection  sample  negatives  and 
stating  approximate  quantities  avail¬ 
able  from  morgue  and  from  time  to 
time.  Managing  Director,  Scotnews 
Limited.  31-33  Gordon  Street,  GLAS- 

GOW,  C.I.,  Scotland. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Reporter  wanted 
by  12,000  circulation  afternoon  daily  in 
^uthwest.  Emphasis  on  photography 
but  must  be  able  to  do  good  news 
story.  Good  working  conditions,  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  $65  week  to  starL  Air¬ 
mail  full  details,  references.  Box  113, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER— Fairchild  operator 
tor  high  standard  evening  and  Sunday 
paper,  college  town.  Background  or 
experience  in  Chart  Areas  8  or  9 
preferred.  Write  full  details  including 
references,  present  earnings  or  salary 
requirements.  Transcript,  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 


Salesmen 


INK  SALESMAN 

Salesman  to  call  on  top  executives  as 
well  as  mechanical  department  heads 
of  newspapers  in  the  Southeast  repr^ 
senting  leading  newspaper  ink  mant^ 
facturer.  Reside  in  territory  or  willing 
to  re-locate.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  man. 

Write  Box  EM  290,  221  West  41  St., 
N.  Y.  C..  N.  Y. 


SALES 

OPPORTUNITY 

Editor  and  Publisher 
Chart  Area  3 

MANUFACTURER  of  Fairchild 
SCAN-A-GRAVER  has  a  sales  posi¬ 
tion  open  for  a  qualified  man  with 
knowledge  of  photo  journalism,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  small  newspaper 
management, 

SUBMIT  complete  resume  stating 
age,  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Convenient  interview 
will  be  arranged  in  your  area. 

Write  to: 

C.  J.  Abbott 

FAIRCHILD 

Camera  &  Instrument  Corp. 
Room  10 

Protessional  Building 
Walpole,  Massachusetts 


NOTICES 


Naturally  that  new  Job  ’These  Columns 
Help  you  find  means  a  change  of  Ad¬ 
dress.  Notify  us  immediately  in  chang¬ 
ing  your  subscription  address  as  it 

takes  two  weeks.  _ 

Include  OLD  as  well  as  NEW  address. 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 
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WRITERS  SERVICES 


Literary  Agency 


WRITERS  I — Have  you  a  manuieript 
you  would  like  to  place  with  pub- 
lisheraT  If  lo,  surest  you  call  on  Dan 
Mead,  ORegon  9-1150.  Salei  in  one 
week  included  4  book  contractal  We 
invite  your  correipondence  and  will 
■end  free  literature  by  return  mail. 
Write  Today  I  MEAD  LITERARY 
AGENCY.  419  4th  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 
16,  N.  Y. 


INSTRUCnOIV 


Cta*»ifie4  Advertiaing 


BIG  CLASSIFIED  REVENUES 
DON’T  "JUST  HAPPEN-  .  .  . 

IN  most  markets  lineage  limits  are 
determined  ONLY  by  skill  and  know¬ 
how  of  classified  staff  people. 

THE  20-WEEK  Howard  Parish  Clas¬ 
sified  Training  Program  pays  off  BIG 
and  FAST.  Scores  of  distinguished 
newspapers  now  use  the  Parish  cor¬ 
respondence  course. 

TIGHTLY  organized  plan  stays  under 
your  control  at  all  times.  Staffers  re¬ 
ceive  full-range  drilling  in  sales,  copy, 
classified  competence  that  gets  busi¬ 
ness.  Written  exams  positively  re¬ 
quired — phonys  flunked. 

FULL  20-week  Course  660.  Registra¬ 
tion  $12,  per  enroUee — balance  68.00 
per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 
Enroll  selected  staffers  immediately — 
or  request  full  data  return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

_ All  Departmenta 


450  Experienced 
Newspapermen 
and  Women 


THE  GREATER  LOS  ANGELES 
PRESS  CLUB  has  volunteered  its 
services  free,  to  serve  as  a  clearing 
house  between  publishers  and  the  460 
employees  suddenly  made  jobless  in 
the  just-before-Christmas  suspension  of 
publication  by  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News. 

Reporters  —  Photographers  —  Circulation 
District  Men  —  Book  Editor  —  Sports 
Writers  —  Feature  Writers  —  Financial 
Writers — Political  Writer — Janitors — 
Classified  Solicitors  (In  and  Out) — 
Display  Ad  Salesmen — Artists — Switch¬ 
board  Operators — Circulation  Roadmen 
— Clerks —  Bookkeepers — Addressograph 
Operator — Cashiers — Purchasing  Agent 

—  Linotype  Operators  —  Proof  Readers 

—  Pressmen  —  Stereotype  Operators  — 
Copy  Desk  Men.  .  .  .  ALL  are  avail¬ 
able. 

Tell  us  your  job  applicant  needs.  We’II 
have  him,  her,  or  them  contact  you 
immediately. 

Bill  Pigue,  President 
THE  GREATER  LOS  ANGELES 
PRESS  CLUB 
Ambassador  Hotel. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Adminiatrative 


PUBUSHER 

ASSISTANT  PUBUSHER 
and  GENERAL  MANAGER 
EXPERIENCED  all  deiwrtments:  ad¬ 
vertising,  mechanical,  budget  control, 
etc.  Good  team  worker.  Converted 
heavy  metropolitan  loser  to  profit.  Cut 
costs,  increased  advertising;  and  cir. 
eulation  40%.  University  graduate. 
Best  references.  Strictest  confidence. 
Box  6223,  Editor  tt  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Adminiatrative 


NEWSPAPER  MAN  OWNER  -  PUB¬ 
USHER — Experience,  20  years  all  de¬ 
partments  weekly  and  ^ily  country 
and  city,  front  and  back  office,  major¬ 
ing  in  local  advertising  management 
sales  and  general  administrative.  Mid¬ 
dle  40s,  steady,  energetic,  good  health, 
habits,  disposition,  and  character. 
Sound,  seasoned,  practical  and  money 
making  ideas  of  management.  Prefer 
Central  or  South  but  all  replies  con¬ 
sidered.  Available  Feb.  1.  Box  11% 
Editor  t  Publisher. 


Circulation 

HAVE  served  as  branch  manager ; 
rural  circulation  department,  now  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  daily.  Able  to 
furnish  proof  of  increase  and  revenue, 
every  position.  Married.  Wish  to  lo¬ 
cate  chart  area  9,  5  or  4.  consider  10. 
Available  three  weeks  notice.  Box 
6205,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  age  25.  16 
months  LM  experience  as  district  man¬ 
ager  with  ABC  Daily  just  separated 
from  the  Army  seeking  position  in 
circulation,  promotion,  public  relations 
field  in  Chart  Area  1-2.  Box  10.7,  ^i- 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

Claaaified  Advertiaing _ 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
LET’S  LOOK  AT  THE  RECORD! 

L.  A.  DAILY  NEWS 
Classified  Advertising  Jan.  1-Nov.  SO 
1954—1,646,326  Unes 
1963—  866,213  Lines 

Accomplished  with  NO  promotional 
expense  against  4  bigger  papers  all  of 
which  outstaffed  us  at  leart  2  to  1 
This  proven  program  moved  the  News 
from  fifth  to  thiid  position  in  60  days  I 
Sliced  sales  cost  percentage  in  half! 
If  that’s  the  type  of  intensified  classi¬ 
fied  development  you  want — I’m  your 
manl  16  years  experience  in  classified, 
display  and  editorial  on  papers  of  all 
sizes.  Age  34,  married,  baby  daughter. 
Can  assume  complete  responsibility  at 
once.  Write,  wire  or  phone  I.  G. 
’’Bill”  Keller,  3847  Legion  Lane,  Los 
Angeles  39,  California.  NOrmandy 
23986. 


Diaplay  Advertiaing 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  OR  MAN¬ 
AGER  Experienced,  working  manager 
able  to  organize  and  direct  efforts  of 
staff.  I  know  advertising  and  how  to 
sell  it.  Am  at  standstill  in  present 
position,  want  to  relocate  permanently 
with  organization  offering  advancement 
opportunities  in  exchange  for  hard 
work,  comiietence  and  loyalty.  Under 
40,  married,  college,  veteran.  Prefer 
Southwest.  Best  references.  Box  104, 
^itor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  Am  not  afraid  to 
work  and  can  prove  It.  Quality  of 
articles?  They’ve  appeared  in  national 
publications  plus  present  newspaper. 
Box  6122,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


STALLED 

BUT  NOT  STTFI-ED 

CAREER  NEWSMAN  seeks  enterpris¬ 
ing  yet  responsible  daily  for  that  job 
with  a  future.  Not  interested  in  paper 
that  just  goes  through  the  motions. 
Prefer  spot  that  leads  to  editor’s  as¬ 
sistant  or  junior  news  executive. 

METROPOLITAN  and  small  city  desk 
experience  for  2  years.  College  grad, 
28,  veteran,  married.  Will  travel.  Will¬ 
ing  to  work  hard,  able  to  learn.  Sal¬ 
ary  secondary.  Please  write  Box  5104, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ABJ,  27,  23  months  wire  service  ex¬ 
perience,  18  months  bureau  manager, 
one  year  daily,  top  coverage  all  news 
and  features  seeks  spot  on  live-wire 
daily.  Minimum  675  per  week.  Box 
6028,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR  —  Adman,  one-man  staff  of 
solvent  weekly  seeks  larger  opportun¬ 
ity  on  weekly  or  daily,  ^x  6018,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


WOMAN  REPORTER,  26.  seeks  job 
on  Daily  or  Weekly  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey  area.  Has  dona  General  assign¬ 
ment,  feature  and  copy  desk  work. 
Box  6008,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

OVERSEAS  POSITTON  wanted  by 
deskman  with  2  years  of  all-around 
experience.  Yale  graduate,  28,  veteran, 
married.  Box  6106,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  26,  small  daily  exper¬ 
ience,  Ivy  league  graduate.  Chart  Area 
1,  2  and  3.  Box  6124,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WORKING  Managing-City  Editor,  ex¬ 
cellent  production  record  65,000  daily, 
seeks  change,  opportunity.  Thorough 
background  all  editorial  operations. 
Married,  38,  family.  In  present  posi¬ 
tion  10  years.  Top  references,  ^x 
6129,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  after  Jan.  1 — 41  year 
old  editor  of  western  county  seat 
daily  (population  12,000 ;  circulation 
5000.)  (grounded  in  photography,  dark 
room,  Fairchild,  and  all  aspens  of 
editorial  department.  Some  mechanical 
knowledge.  Journalism  graduate.  Box 
5213,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FORMER  Army  Biditor  wants  desk 
job  on  daily.  Midwest  preferred.  Jour¬ 
nalism  grad  1962.  Hard  worker.  Box 
6216,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HEADSUP,  FOUR-YEAR  reporter 
trained  alert  Southern  dailies,  now 
wasting  on  head-hiding  daily  elsewhere, 
desires  place  on  Rocky  Mountain-to- 
West  Coast  headsup,  imaginative  daily. 
Prefer  college  city.  View  of  settling. 
Married,  sober,  camera  ext>erienc& 
College,  not  draftable.  Age,  26.  Reply 
Box  6208,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR— Wire,  city  desks. 
Editorial  writer,  makeup.  Anywhere 
west  or  midwest  Chart  Area  11,  12, 
8,  6.  p.m.  preferred.  Robert  Flowers, 
207  North  Ridge.  Keytesville,  Missouri. 


REFUGEE  NEWSPAPERMAN  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  journalistic  record  as  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  and  editor  and 
American  experience  as  feature  writer 
(internationally  published)  seeks  em¬ 
ployment  with  newspat>er.  magazine 
or  foreign  correspondent.  Box  5211, 
Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITUR  job  wanted.  Mid- 
or  Southwest.  Mort  Glassner,  now  em¬ 
ployed  by  us  on  news  and  sports, 
wants  to  specialize  sports  only.  Excep¬ 
tionally  good  writer,  personable,  J- 
grad,  U  of  Oklahoma,  married.  30, 
two  children.  We  highly  recommend. 
Neosho  (Mo.)  Daily  News. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR— rewrite,  ex¬ 
perienced,  small  and  large  dailies,  now 
employed.  31.  married,  Missouri  Grad. 
Box  5217,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WRITER,  imaginative  but  fact- 
conscious,  reliable  vet,  single,  32,  col- 
leew.  6  years  general  and  sports  fea¬ 
tures,  some  news,  sports,  publicity. 
Seeks  PERMANENT  spot  involving 
publicity,  sports,  public  relations,  news 
or  feature.  Enjoys  work.  Desires  more 
experience  so  will  accept  beginner’s 
wage  IF  salary  livable  and  employer 
will  produce  for  employee  after  em¬ 
ployee  produces  for  employer.  Top 
references  and  clips.  Prefer  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  also  chart  areas  4.  9,  10  and 
12.  Box  6207,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


CHALLENGING  and  responsible  be¬ 
ginning  spot  wanted  by  ambitious, 
imaginative,  and  attractive  young  lady. 
August  ABJ  graduate.  Available  on  or 
after  January  3.  South  only.  Box  110, 
Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

GREAT  ANTT-RED  COLUMN  I  "TWO 
SIDES  OF  THE  IRON  CURTAIN". 
Ebeposes  Communism.  Box  107,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

J-GRAD,  3  months  general  assignnsent 
on  16,000  daily,  seeks  spot  oomi>arable 
or  better.  Salary  secondary.  Have 
grasp  of  foreign  affairs.  Vet,  single. 
26.  M.  Berman,  1483  Longfellow  Ave., 
Bronx,  New  York. _  _ 

SPORTSWRITER 

J-GRAD,  24,  single,  vet.  car.  One 
year  sportswriter-deskman  126,000 
daily ;  6  months  sports  editor ;  16,000 
daily.  Accurate,  fast,  sharp  copy. 
Makeup.  Wants  to  join  sports  STA^. 
Box  126,  Fklitor  ft  Publisher. _ 

MAN  25.  2  Journalism  degrees.  3  years 
local  reporting.  Wants  desk  work  small 
daily.  With  consecrated  Christian  boss. 
Box  106.  Fkiitor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN-EDITOR 

Daily  desk,  reporting,  wire  service 
background.  Seeks  key  job  on  small 
daily,  opening  on  big  one  or  in  bureau 
with  future.  33,  married,  vet,  BSJ. 
Best  references.  All  replies  answered. 
Box  123,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  26,  single,  J-Grad,  vet. 
Versatile,  capable,  eager.  One  year  TV- 
radio  news,  all  beats.  Seek  switch  to 
live  newspaper  in  live  community, 
chance  to  move  up.  Box  109,  Fkiitor  ft 

Publisher. _ _ 

PHILADELPHIA-NEW  JERSEY  EDI- 
'TORS— SISTER  TEAM:  6  years  com¬ 
bined  experience  writing ;  editing ;  lino¬ 
type;  busy  weeklies,  (jan  solo.  Box 

108,  Editor  ft  Publisher^ _  _ 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  desk  4 
years.  Joum  BS.  Vet,  Dad,  27.  Ambi¬ 
tious,  responsible.  Asks  PM  daily 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  112,  Fkiitor  ft 

Publisher. _ _ 

^OR'TS  EDITOR,  city  of  30,000  wants 
job  in  warmer  climate  for  health. 
Would  accept  copy  desk.  Box  106, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _  _ 

SPORTS-WRITER.  EDITOR 
Alert,  seasoned,  with  eight  years 
rounded  sports  experience  on  small, 
medium  dailies.  33,  BS.  Can  use  cam¬ 
era.  Now  employed.  Can  arrange  inter¬ 
view.  Box  116,  Fkiitor  ft  Publisher. 


WAR  II  VETERAN,  34,  married,  seeks 
position  for  which  newspaper  and  edu¬ 
cational  background  qualifies.  Russian 
Major  graduate,  French,  Spanidi, 
Journalism,  History  minor,  14  months 
copy  reading  metropolitan  daily.  3 
months  pteneral,  small  Ohio  daily. 
Frank  Mills,  6818  N.  Wayne.  Chicago 

^6  ,_I  n  inoi^^ _ 

ZEALOUS  College  grad,  26,  married, 
vet.  Wants  starting  spot  small  daily. 
Willing  to  travel.  Box  124,  Fkiitor  ft 
Publisher. 


Mechanical 


PRESSROOM  Foreman  Available. 
Complete  knowledge  all  operations. 
ROP  color  as  well  as  process  4  color 
work.  Intimately  acquainted  with 
stereotype  operations.  Experience  along 
personnel  and  production  lines  on 
small,  medium  and  metropolitan  dai¬ 
lies.  Ckmfidential.  Box  111,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER:  reporter,  ear, 

ready  for  assignment,  big  or  small 
daily.  Box  6209,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Promotion  Public  Relatione 


AM  SEEKING  position  with  better  op-  ADVERTISING  —  Public  Relations, 
portunity.  Now  employed  as  reporter-  now  employed  on  metropolitan  daily, 
rewrite  man.  Past  experience:  feature  Degree  in  Industrial  Relations.  Public 
writer,  columnist,  photographer.  30,  Relations  and  Advertising.  Write  Pub- 
vet,  married,  car.  ^x  116,  Fkiitor  ft  licity,  Fklit  House  Organ.  Married,  in 
PubliAer.  30’s.  Box  117,  Fkiitor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


This  is  the  period  when  it 
is  customary  to  look  backward 
and  review  events  of  the  past 
year. 

The  press  associations  have 
come  out  with  their  lists  of  the 
biggest  stories  of  the  year. 
Only  one  of  them — the  McCar¬ 
thy  story — coincides  with  our 
own  list  of  the  biggest  stories 
in  the  newspaper  business. 
The  three  wire  services  picked 
it  as  No.  1 — we  would  select 
the  subsequent  debate,  about 
newspaper  coverage  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy-Army  hearings  and 
newspaper  attitudes  toward  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  as  one 
of  the  many  significant  stories 
within  the  newspaper  trade 
during  the  year. 

Stories  of  importance  to 
newspapers  are  difficult  to 
evaluate  in  order  of  prefer¬ 
ence.  They  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  length  of  coverage  or 
wordage.  Furthermore,  we  can¬ 
not  confine  our  lists  to  10. 
There  are  too  many  which  seem 
to  be  of  equal  importance,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  con¬ 
tinuing  stories  of  many  months 
duration. 

So  here  are  a  couple  of  dozen 
of  the  high  spots  of  newspaper 
history  in  1954  as  viewed 
through  the  columns  of  E  &  P. 
*  * 

Purchases  and  suspension : 
Washington  Post  bought  the 
Times-Herald;  Federated  News¬ 
papers  bought  the  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier; 
Gannett  Newspapers  bought 
the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette; 
Knight  Newspapers  bought  the 
Charlotte  Observer;  Clinton 
McKinnon  bought  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  News  in  January  and 
suspended  it  in  December. 

Amazing  growth  of  r.o.p. 
color  linage  while  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  52-city  report  for  black 
and  white  linage  showed  slight 
decline. 

Continued  growth  of  Tele¬ 
typesetter  circuits. 

Installation  of  photo-compos¬ 
ing  machines  in  several  plants 
and  their  use  in  the  regular 
production  process ;  experi¬ 
mental  use  of  the  rapid-etch 
machine  in  some  plants. 

The  continuing  controversy 
between  newspapermen  and 
lawyers  over  tbe  American  Bar 
Associations  Canon  20  (con¬ 
cerning  pre-trial  information) 
and  Canon  35  (prohibiting  cam¬ 
eramen  in  courtrooms  while 
trials  are  in  session) ;  ABA  in¬ 


vitation  to  ASNE  and  ANPA 
to  discuss  problem. 

Expansion  of  U.  S.  news¬ 
print  production  with  opening 
of  Bowaters  $60,000,000  plant 
in  Tennessee;  Great  Northern’s 
$48,000,000  expansion  to  pro¬ 
duce  newsprint  from  hard¬ 
woods;  Coosa  River’s  $3,000,- 
000  expansion;  SNPA’s  “en¬ 
couragement”  of  a  fourth  mill. 

Newspaper  operating  costs 
still  rising  faster  than  news¬ 
paper  revenues,  according  to 
E  &  P’s  annual  cost  studies. 

International  Typographical 
Union  suspended  its  Unit3rpo 
publishing  operation. 

The  continuing  fight  for  open 
legislative  meetings  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

The  government’s  anti-trust 
probe  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Reversal  of  the  Jelke  deci¬ 
sion  by  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court,  ordering  a  new  trial  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  been 
denied  his  right  to  a  public 
trial  by  exclusion  of  the  press 
and  public. 

The  newspapers’  successful 
opposition  to  further  postal 
rate  increases  (which  will  have 
to  be  repeated  in  1955)  and 
their  battle  against  “junk  mail” 
(which  is  to  be  terminated  by 
March  31 — See  page  7). 

*  *  * 

The  $175,001  jury  verdict 
against  Westbrook  Pegler  in 
the  suit  brought  by  Quentin 
Reynolds,  the  largest  on  record 
in  a  libel  case. 

New  NLRB  rulings  requir¬ 
ing  newspapers  to  furnish  labor 
unions  with  names  of  employes, 
their  wages  and  the  merit  in¬ 
creases  granted  to  each. 

Mid-year  circulation  gains  of 
1.4%  for  morning  and  evening 
newspapers,  as  reported  in  an 
E  &  P  survey,  and  a  Sunday 
loss  of  1.16%. 

Newspaper  linage  hit  by  the 
cigaret-cancer  scare. 

Apparent  FCC  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  newspaper  in  TV 
channel  applications ;  McClat- 
chy  Newspapers  move  to  test 
FCC  “diversification”  policy  in 
federal  courts;  ANPA  enters 
case. 

Wilkes-Barre  Guild  strike 
ended  after  181  days  suspen¬ 
sion  of  papers  there,  one  of 
longest  on  record. 

Battle  for  control  of  Jackson, 
Miss.,  newspapers  ended  in 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Jan.  7-8 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  9 — Texas  Advertising  Managers  Association,  meeting.  Hotel 
Texas,  Fort  Worth. 

Jan.  9-11 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting,  Miami  Beach,  ha. 

Jan.  10-12 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  seminar  for  State 
editors.  School  of  Journalism  Building,  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

Jan.  13-15 — Kansas  Press  Association  annual  convention,  Baker 
Hotel,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

Jan.  16-18 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  lOth 
annual  meeting,  Sheraton  Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jan.  17-19 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  17-28 — American  Press  Institute,  Publishers  and  Editors 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Jan.  18 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  18-20 — N  ew  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers, 
Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston. 

Jan.  20-22 — Alabama  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  Russel 
Erskine  Hotel,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Jan.  20-22 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

Jan,  20-22 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  mid-winter  convention. 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

Jan.  21-22 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  56th  annual  Winter 
meeting,  Cheyenne. 

Jan.  21-22 — Virginia  Press  Association,  mid-winter  convention. 
Williamsburg  Lodge,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Jan.  21-22 — Virginia  Associated  Press  members.  The  Lodge,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg. 

Jan.  22 — Virginia  Press  Photographers  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  The  Lodge,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Jan.  23-25 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  meet¬ 
ing.  Arlington  Hotel,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  27-29 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  annual  convention, 
Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Jan.  27-29 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  67th  annual  mid-winter 
convention.  Biltmore  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Jan.  28-29 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  annuel  meeting,  Ros¬ 
well,  N.  M. 

Jan.  29-30 — Advertising  Association  of  the  West,  annual  mid¬ 
winter  conference,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Jan.  30 — Capital  District  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Ton 
Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  3-6— National  Editorial  Association,  annual  mid-winter  con¬ 
vention,  Soreno  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla, 

Fob.  4-5— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  34th  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  The  Monger  Hotel,  San  Antonio.  Texas. 

Fob.  4-6 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  5-6— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Managers  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 

Fob.  6-8 — Now  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel 
Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  1 1-12— Maryland  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Fob.  11-12 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  36th  annual 
meeting,  Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  14— Associated  Dailies,  meeting.  Hotel  Statlor,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


lllLfO  KlinDfR 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

1701 K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lincoln  Building  . . .  New  York,  N  Y. 
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A  Profitable  Suggestion 


This  sample  food  store  ad  was  keyboarded  from 
the  main  magazines  of  a  Rangemaster  Model  35. 
There’s  no  expensive  “cutting  in”  because  it’s 
easy  to  mix  from  two  adjacent  magazines. 


It’s  more  profitable  to  set  your  large  heads  and  display  on 
a  Rangemaster  Linotype  because  Rangemasters  give  you 
more  and  bigger  type  for  less  money. 

No  other  mixer  has  the  main  magazine  capacity  of  the 
Rangemaster  Model  35.  It  sets  through  normal  36  and  con¬ 
densed  48  pt.  from  the  main  keyboard!  The  Model  36  sets 
through  condensed  60  pt.  from  auxiliary  magazines. 
Models  33  and  34  set  the  same  large  sizes  but  do  not  mix. 

Other  exclusive  features  like  the  positive  Electromatic 
Safety  System,  the  One -Turn  Magazine  Shift -fastest  on 
any  machine,  the  Two-Speed  Assembler,  and  the  wide, 
lightweight  magazines  help  boost  production  and  profits. 

Rangemasters  are  daily  proving  their  superiority  by  in¬ 
creasing  composing  room  efficiency  on  leading  newspa¬ 
pers -helping  publishers  hold  down  costs  and  give  better 
customer  service. 

For  details  on  the  Rangemaster  line,  get  in  touch  with 
your  Linotype  agency.  A  demonstration  will  be  arranged. 


TODAY'S  SPECIALS 

Tea 
Eggs 

Salt 


Best  Bulk 
Orange 
Pekoe 


Grade  A 
Large 

White  doz. 


Free 

Flowing 

Iodized 


•  LINOTYPE  •  I  Linotype's  new  Hydraquadder  saves  time 

money  setting  quadded  lines.  Avail¬ 
able  on  new  machines  or  for  installation 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY  on  Linotypes  in  your  own  plant. 

29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Ag«nci«t:  Atlanta,  Bostan,  Chicago,  Clevaland,  Dallas,  Los  Angelas,  Now  York,  San  Francisco.  In  Canada;  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


5#t  Im  Unotifpt  Coroma  and  Spartm  famUiaa 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


When  these  cars  were  new  .  .  .  fresh  from  Automotive  linage  in  all  classifications  in 
the  production  line  . .  .  CAPS  helped  put  their  CAPS  continues  to  increase  with  new  car  and 
first  owners  behind  the  steering  wheels.  That  truck  manufacturers  using  approximately  equal 

was  also  true  in  many  cases  in  finding  their  linage  in  both  newspapers  at  the  optional 

second— third  and  perhaps  fourth  owners.  daily  combination  rate— and  ’55  looks  even 

But  even  though  taps  has  been  sovmded  and  better.  Manufacturers,  dealers  and  distributors 

they  are  in  the  graveyard,  there  is  no  R.  I.  P.  know  that  to  sell  automotive  and  related  prod- 

on  a  momunent.  CAPS,  through  its  advertising  ucts  in  the  tenth  wholesale  market  in  the 
colmnns,  is  still  selling  their  usable  parts.  United  States— put  it  in  CAPS. 


Two  Dailies  and  The  South* s  Greatest  Sunday  Newspaper 


THE  laOMMEKlALlMPPEAL^MEMPHISMl^'MCIM^^ 


PHS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK .  WorW-r^grem  A  riwSun 

CIEVEIAND . Pr»u 

nrrsBUROH . Pr»u 

SAN  FRANOSCO . N»w$ 

INDIANAFOUS . rim*! 


COLUMBUS . CffizM 

aNONNATI . Fast 

KB4TUCXV . Foit 

Cwmgtom  orfMoa.  Chchnail  Pott 
KNOXVIUE  ....  Nm-SwiMiMt 


A4vartiilnfl  Dapgrtwm,  230  Rarli  Ava 


DENVER  .  .  .  Pocky  Mountain  Nawi 
BIRMINOHAM  ....  Pokt-Honti 

MEMPHIS . Frais-ScMtor 

MEMPHIS  ...  Commorchl  Appoal 
WASHINOTON . Nowi 


EVANSVIllE . Prou 

HOUSTON . Prou 

FORT  WORTH . Praw 

AIBUQUERQM . Trfbwna 

El  PASO . . 


y 


t,  N«w  Tark  CHy 


CMcasa  San  Frandtco  Datrait  Onoinnatl  PhHaBalylila  DMtaa 
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